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the GIFT 
that takes 








ANNIVERSARIES — of all kinds: weddings, 
ordinations, professions, special occasions. 


BIRTHDAYS—Y our gift of The Sign means a 
new year of reading pleasure for young or 
old. 


GRADUATIONS—Whether from the school 
or an individual, The Sign’s a welcome gift. 


MOTHER’S DAY and FATHER’S DAY—Either 
parent will prize this Catholic gift from you. 


ORDINATIONS — The newly ordained priest 
will recall your kindness anew with each issue. 


PRIZES—Church and school groups find Sign 
gift subs ideal party prizes, student awards. 


PROFESSIONS—A nun will remember you for 
a gift that provides her own copy each month. 


SERVICE MEN & WOMEN—They like The 
Sign for news of Catholic life on the home 
front. 


SHUT-INS—Each new issue of your gift can 
aid someone confined in a hospital or at home. 


WEDDINGS—AMany priests select The Sign as 
most appropriate for their gift to couples, 


RATES: $3 Per Year @ Two Years, or Two 1-Year Subscriptions, $5 @ Each Additional 1-Year, $2.50 
GIFT CARD: An Attractive Gift Card Inscribed With Your Name Is Sent To Announce Each Gift. 


“Your GIFT of THE SIGN Means A New Gift Every Month of the Year’ 


* Gold Medal Award Winner — Catholic Press Association Convention Citations 
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BOTH 


Mailed Direct To You Postpaid, Duty-Free 


From England and Holland When You Join the 


Arouadl-the World Choppers Club 







Beautiful, unusual gifts mailed from all over the world 
—for as little as $2.00 each, postpaid, duty-free! 


To introduce you to the thrills 
and enjoyment of shopping abroad 
from your easy chair, we want to 
send you BOTH of the fascinating 
gifts shown on this page for only 
$2.00 (or even less if you join our 
club for a year!) Yes, and if you 
join now, you may win two paid- 
in-full tickets for a three-week 
flying trip around the world and 
up to $1,000 spending money— 
OR a handsome new 1954 Stude- 
baker Ranch Wagon—OR any one 
of 475 other exciting prizes! 


The Thrill of the Treasure Hunter! 


Imagine yourself shopping in 
the tiny villages and the big cities 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, South 
America, the Near East and the 
mysterious Far East! Imagine 
yourself examining the hundreds 
of unusual articles peculiar to 
each distant land, many of them 
completely hand-made — then se- 
lecting for yourself the very 
choicest in interest, usefulness, 
beauty and value for as little as 
$2.00 each! 

Conversation Pieces From Abroad 

Our representatives abroad are 
constantly searching for the best 
items and biggest bargains avail- 
able. They not only attend the 
great international fairs and ex- 
hibitions, but they travel the high- 
ways and byways of foreign 
lands to discover the unique, the 
unusual, the beautiful articles 
destined to become conversation 
pieces in America. With each pack- 
age will 
story of the origin and signifi- 
cance of each article — adding 
more glamour to each shipment, 


AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB, Depf. 614, | 
71 CONCORD STREET, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 


April, 1954 


come the fascinating: 


Just imagine these lovely silver-plated Pastry 
« Forks gleaming softly in the candlelight of 
,* your dinner table! Now, to demonstrate the 
_~ Value and quality of our gifts, we want to 
i] send you this 6-piece set direct from Shef- 
field—plus the Twilight Lamp direct from 
Holland—BOTH yours for $2.00 or less! 


At the same time you receive the Pastry 
Forks you will get this exquisite Delft’s Blue 
Twilight Lamp direct from Holland! Lamp 
stands over 8” high; shade is 6” across. 
Hand-painted by skilled artists ‘of Delft, 53, 
Holland, famous for 400 years. BOTH gifts * 
yours for $2.00 or less when you join! 


OF THESE EXQUISITE 
GIFT ARTICLES 
~- FOR ONLY 












When you see the articles you 
receive, you’ll wonder how the 
Club can offer such exciting val- 
ues. The secret, of course, is that 
foreign nations need U. S. dollars 
to’ support native industry and 
offer the Club unheard-of bargains 
in exchange. 


Join Today By Mailing the Coupon 


So—come aboard our magic car- 
pet and let’s set out on our shop- 
ping trip! You may join on the 
38-months plan for $7.00, the 6- 
months plan for $12.00 (you save 
$2.00) or the 12-months plan for 
$22.00 (you save $6.00). When 
your gift packages begin arriving 
from distant lands. you’ll be de- 
lighted you joined the Club! How- 
ever, if you become displeased in 
any way, simply resign member- 
ship and your unused payment 
will be refunded. Futhermore, if 
you are not delighted with your 
Pastry Forks and Twilight Lamp, 
keep both gifts and receive a full 
refund! Join the Around-the- 
World Shoppers Club now while 
these beautiful gifts are still avail- 
able; an Official Contest Entry 
Blank will be sent immediately !: 

































MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
OR A 1954 STUDEBAKER RANCH WAGON 


A TRIP 
AROUND 
THE WORLD 


© AMERICAN Chop 


(Ist 
Prize) 


(2nd 
Prize) 





Or Any One of These 
— Magnificent Prizes 











It’s easy! It’s fun! As a member, 
you simply complete the statement 
“I would like to take a trip around 
the world because...” 
or less and you may win any of 477 
thrilling prizes topped by, a three- 
week world trip for two and up to 
$1,000 “‘spending money” 
if you are a 3-months member, $500 
if .a 6-months member, $1,000 if 


a 12-months member! Join the ¢ 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club 25 ee 
now — an Official Contest Entry pre 
Blank will be sent to you at once. WATCHES! 


NOTE: Contest open to all residents 
of U. 
members will be sent entry blanks. Sh 





75 RCA VICTOR 
“*STRATO-WORLD"’ RADIOS! 
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in 25 words POLAROID 





LAND 
CAMERAS! 
. $100 | | 





S. and Canada; all current Plus 350 —- -the- World 
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@ Contest Ends May 31, 1954 @ 











foot: the-World Shoppers Club, 
Dept. 614 
71 "Denseré St., Newark 5, N. J. 


Please enroll me as a member for 
the period checked below. Send me 
the 6-piece Pastry Fork Setting 
direct from Sheffield, England and 
the Delft's Blue Twilight Lamp 
direct from Holland, both to count 
as my first shipment. Then send 
me the Club's selection of foreign 
merchandise from countries of 
origin until my term of member- 
ship is completed. 


O 3 Months........$ 7.00 
0 6 Months........ $12.00 (Save $2.00) 
0 f2 Menths,....,,-$22.00 (Save $6.00) 


OFFICIAL 


TONTEST 
ENTRY 
BLANK 
SENT 
AT ONCE! 





Check here if this is a 1 

I enclose remittance request for a renewal or i 
reinstatement of your mem- 1] i 

for .$ bership so we can avoid 

+ Prcvgeorceseevenseceressesscore duplicating countries. I 
NOME cere ememmenommssenee so crnene ees sareceerseereceseee 
PR a secwstuentacesevtedrekvess Ragvec<ueneetnnent es j 
an 6 86.0sscvsenevdcqnssssee cee BIN s csc vecse . { 


(NOTE: All shipments come postpaid and duty-free. Hew- 
ever, the U. S. Post Office charges a service fee of 15¢ for 
delivering foreign gone oe is collected by your post- 
man and cannot be prepaid 
IN CANADA, three a $7.95; six months, $14.00; 
twelve months, $26.00. Delivered to your home without | 
payment of additional duty or postage. Address: 

971 St. Timothy St., Montreal 24, Quebec. i 
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he sacred shrines 
of Our Lady in france 
awalt you this holy YF 
Marian YEAR YI 
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Throughout the centuries, France—Eldest i : 
Daughter of the Church—has been dedicated | a) 
to the veneration of The Blessed Virgin. 4 
' a) \ . — ( 
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“Big Racket in Small Change” 


Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

Was very glad, indeed, to read the arti- 
\ A cle in the February issue of THE SIGN 
entitled: “Big Racket in Small Change” 
by Milton Lomask. In my judgment, very, 
very few people realize the extent of the 
misuse, the misappropriation of union 
wealth and welfare funds. Few have any 
conception of the extent of the extortion 
that is practiced by a few professional rack. 
eteers, a few union officials who have 
muscled into union office and which results 
in such a grievous burden upon so many 
worthwhile citizens. 

I shall continue, as heretofore, to learn 
and to give to the public the story of what 
a very few are doing to destroy not only 
the civil rights of citizens generally but of 
members of labor unions, particularly. 

It is publicity such as you have given in 
this issue of THe Sicn that accomplishes 
results. Congressional investigations are, 
of course, helpful but, without favorable 
results and publicity, accomplish little. 

CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
Houst OF REPRESENTATIVES 
| WasHINGTON, D. C. 






What a deeply moving experience awaits 





you at the great sanctuaries of ancient 
Notre-Dame de Rocamadour, the first shrine 
erected to Our Lady in the 4th Century— 
magnificent Chartres Cathedral, world- 
renowned for the exquisite beauty of its 
stained glass windows—historic Lyon, site 
of the Marian Congress this year— 
Notre-Dame du Puy—and Notre-Dame de 
Paris. Of special significance to pilgrims are: 





shrine of the miraculous medal 
in a modest chapel, on the famed left 
bank of Paris, Our Lady spoke to the 
young novice, Catherine Labouré, and 
asked to have Her coin struck and 
distributed throughout the world. 





OUR Lady of La salette—today 
the magnificent Basilica of La Salette 
stands on the exact spot of the 

rugged Alpine slope where The Blessed 
Virgin revealed herself to two 
shepherd boys in 1846. Here pilgrims 


Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

I read your article in the February issue 
of THe Sicn entitled “Big Racket in Small 
Change” with great interest and find it an 
excellent analysis of a problem with which 
organized labor has been contending. As 
you must know, my own union, the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
| has always fought against the infiltration 
into our industry of racketeers, gamblers, 
and other assorted nefarious characters. On 
every possible occasion we have sought to 
| sptir civic authorities into needed action. 

I appreciate your kind reference to my 
own role in labor’s campaign to eradicate 
these parasites from the community. 

Davin DuBINSKy 





find a continuous source of solace 
and comfort. 


? t 
notre-dame OE pontmain—in 
1871, The Blessed Virgin appeared to a 
twelve-year-old peasant child and his 

+ | ‘ 








companions and a message of hope 
and pity unfolded on a scroll in the 
skies above Normandy and Brittany. 


¥% 


YY 
LouRrdées—where Our Blessed Mother : 
first bestowed Her grace on the little 
peasant girl, Bernadette. Since that f 
momentous date, 1858, innumerable 
miraculous cures have occurred at this 
sacred grotto. 


New York, N. Y. 





Country Doctor 


Eprvors OF THE SIGN: 

Many thanks for your splendid story, 
| “50 Years a Country Doctor.” This story 
brings vividly to mind the inscription on 
the bust of Alice Freeman Palmer, in the 
Hall of Fame in New York City: “The 
smallest village, the plainest home give 
ample space for the resources of the col- 
lege trained.” 

Oh, if this could take root in our col- 
lege trained who clutter our cities for the 
lucrative financial return. 

Mrs, Erste M. GREENE 


FOR MORE INFORMATION about 
special events and pilgrimages, write 
for the free booklet, “The Marian Year 
—a Religious Guide to France,” to: 


Dept. S-1 Box 221, New York 10, N. Y. 


\ Na FRENCH GOVERNMENT 
TOURIST OFFICE 


NEW YORK © CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW ORLEANS + MONTREAL 








ON nl CAL New York, N. Y. 
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“The Silent Partner’? 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

That’s an absolutely marvelous illus- 
tration Dom Lupo did for “The Silent 
Partner” in the January issue of TH! 
Sic. I've sat on those mules, driven that 
jeep. and sloshed through that very mud! 
My sincerest compliments to Mr. Lupo for 
a fine job. 

Hucn B. Cave 
Warwick, R. IL. 


lf War Comes: The Navy” 


Eprrors OF THE SIGN; 

“If War Comes: The Navy,” by Jim 
Bishop, is an excellent study of the United 
States Navy, but the author seems to lapse 
into the common error of underestimating 
the enemy when writing of the Soviet fleet. 
Unfortunately, that fleet is viewed more or 
less condescendingly by most observers, 
probably because of the lack of great mari- 
time traditions. 

While any estimate of the Red Fleet 
should be left 
to those possess- 
ing sufficient 
statistics to 
make an accu- 
rate analysis of 
its strength and 
weakness, it 
should be 
pointed out that 
Mr. Bishop made 
an important 
misstatement of 
fact when he 
declared that 
“their surface fleet isn’t worth a second 
act curtain in Pirates of Penzance. It con- 
sists of old cruisers and older battleships 
built as long ago as 1905... .” He also 
stated that Russia has two, and only two, 
battleships. 





According to no less an authority than 
Jane’s Fighting Ships (N.Y. McGraw- 
Hill), the Soviet Navy probably has three 
new battleships in commission: the “Soviet- 
ski Soyuz”—laid down in 1939, the “Soviet- 
skaia Belorussia,” and the “Strani Sovic- 
tov.”” The two latter vessels were laid down 
in 1942. These vessels have a displacement 
load of 45,000 tons, are 85914 feet long, 
and their armament includes 17.7. inch 


guns mounted in four triple — turrets. 
Jane’s also states that two other vessels 
of this same class are now building. 


These battleships are roughly comparable 
to our own “Missouri” and would cer- 
tainly constitute a formidable threat to our 
mastery of the seas were they to be 
turned loose against our merchant ship. 
ping, especially when used in conjunction 
with high speed, long-range submarines. 

C. E. Scuun 
SourH BeENp, Ino. 


Epirors OF “THE SIGN: 

Thanks a lot for the article by Jim 
Bishop, “If War Comes: The Navy.” It 
was swell. But Jim Bishop missed a beat; 
he forgot those unsung, undaunted kids 
and officers of the “Pig Boats” (Sub- 
marines) “Tin Cans” (Navy Destroyers) 
and “D.E.’s” (Destroyer Escort Vessels) 
that protect these “Flat Tops.” True, we 
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Enjoy this Glorious Experience 


Escorted, All-Expense 
Pilgrimage Tour of 


EUROPE 


Italy, Switzerland, France, 
Spain, Portugal 


Including visits to 

world-famous Shrines of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary 
such as Lourdes, Fatima. 


Spiritual Leadership 


Sailing from New York June 30 
on the S. S. CONSTITUTION 
43, DAYS ¢.....$1,220 up 


For complete details and 
descriptive literature 

write to The Sign Magazine, 
Monastery Place, 

Union City, N. J., contact 
your local Travel Agent, or 


CATHOLIC TRAVEL DIVISION 


Offices ond 
Correspondents 
World-wide 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
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For the Marian Year 
Plant a MARY GARDEN | 


Honor Mary by growing ‘Our Lady’s Earrings,” 
**Mary’s Bud,” “Our Lady’s Pincushion,” and 
many other flowers named for Our Lady in old 
popular tradition. Learn to make any garden a 
prayer . how to start and tend a Mary Garden 
(children learn love of God and Our Lady while 
they help.) 
SEND 50¢ for 4 booklets, a total of 34 pages, plus 
full list of Mary-named seeds and plants, price list, 
outdoor Mary Shrine information. 
OR... send $1.00 for above with Old Garden 
Prayer and 6 assorted Seed pkts. named to honor 
Mary, 12 pkts. $2., 25 for $4. A thoughtful Gift. 
Send Check or M.O. ; 

(Free Catalog, Price List) 


MARY’S GARDENS 


901-G South 47th St., Phila. 43, Pa. 
CATHOLIC CAMP 


TEGAWITHA “*Vor'Gints 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres on 
private lake. 





All land sports, swimming, riding, 

dancing, dramatics, crafts. Junior and Senior 

groups. Private chapel on grounds, 37th year, 
Directors: 

Mrs. James P. Lynch and Mrs. William M. Lynch 


Catalog: Camp Tegawitha, Box S, Tobyhanna, Pa. 


CAMP ST. JOHN’S 


A Lakeside Mountain Camp 
Boys 6-16, 2300 ft. Alt. Sandy beach on Hunter 
Lake. 100 mi. from N. Y. C. Modern buildings. 
Lavatory in each cabin. Hot showers. Artesian well. 
Excellent meals. Diversified activities—recreational 
and instructional. Mature professional staff. $450. 
season. Catalog. Robt. D. Giegengack, Yale Univ. 
A.A., New Haven, Conn., or phone Fordham 5-6567 
(Bronx); Virginia 7-3518 (Woodhaven). Directors: 
Rev. Herbert J. McElroy, Robt. Giegengack. 
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Marian Year Pilgrimages 

Considering Europe this year? Reserva- 

tions should be made as early as possible. 
ANNE EGAN TRAVEL SERVICE 


Park Blidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Choice Vacation Trips Everywhere 


POCONO 


VACATION or HONEYMOON 

MT. AIRY LODGE has EVERYTHING 
Main Lodge on 160 acre estate. 45 Deluxe Cabana 
Cottages with television & private bath. Dancing 
Nitely. Newest most modern Ballroom in Poconos. 
Located % mi. from Villa of Our Lady of Poconos. 
Seasonal Sports. Open All Year. Vacationers Bklet. 
V—Honeymooners Bklet. 


ean Mount Airy Lodge 


a MOUNT POCONO 29, PA. 
\ Mt. Pocono 3551 
Cath. Owner-Mgmt. 
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SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 
You may send your payments to 
THE SIGN 


Passionist Fathers 
Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 














ACCORDIONS 


FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 
The Vatican’s Choice 
Now! Offered to Students, Teachers, Professionals, 
and Church Groups—DIRECT at 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
Illustrated folder FREE—Write TODAY! 
Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept. TS, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 























From 


VSign 


Have You Forgotten 
To Order It 
For Yourself — Or 


Anyone Else? 


THE SIGN Magazine 

Room 104, Sign Bldg., 
Union City, N. J. 

Rev. 


Please enter subscription(s) for the 
following: 


dear Father: 


(Check here (1) if gift cards should be sent to 


you, so you may send them personally). 


DID hi ntinain a bebe ten sawensehuwe . 

Ni. goncue ok tan che beads ewee Smbaun ee 

City DD. 4 RS Sic Sa cen 
() One Year $3 [) Two Years $5 


Subscription is [] NEW [) RENEWAL 


0D Send Gift Card Directly, Signed: 





City 


Name 


Address 


Se 


(0 One Year $3 [] Two Years $5 
Subscription is 1] NEW [] RENEWAL 


(1 Send Gift Card Directly, Signed: 


From 





ALSO, PLEASE ENTER [] RENEW (] MY 


OWN SUBSCRIPTION FOR YEARS. 
MY NAME 

EE 65 in canes penbachnhwek wee sehen 
ary ZONE STATE 


(J I ENCLOSE $ (J PLEASE BILL ME 


GIFT RATES: 
One Year $3.00 


Two Years or Two 1-Year Subscriptions $5.00 


Each Additional 1-Year—$2.50 
Foreign: Add 50¢ Per Year 


Si Stgne 
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old “Pig Boat” and “Tin Can” sailors do 
not wish to take the honors from the 
“Flat Toppers” and “Fly” boys that they 
are entitled to by their “daring” and call- 
ing far beyond the line of duty, but the 


old “Pig Boaters” and “Tin Canners” are 
worthy of humble mention. 
Yours for the C.P.’s. 
WILLIAM J. PFEIFFER 


Jamaica, N. Y. 


The Music Goes Round—Hume 


Epriors OF THE SIGN: 

The essential correctness of Mr. 
position in his article “Sung Any Good 
Hymns Latelv?” in the December issue of 
fue SIGN, can hardly be doubted or denied 
at this late date—last year was the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Motu Proprio. But one 


Hume's 


of your correspondents expresses a view 
which is still altogether too common 
among American Catholics. He writes “I 
was a little startled to see that you are 


now going into the field of telling God 
Himself what type of thing He is to take 
pleasure in.” 

Such a statement is striking, but it 
misses the point completely. In striving to 
improve church music we are not talking 
about God’s likes and dislikes, but rather 
the quality of the thing we are 

Him. Blessed Pius X explained 
that music in church is supposed to give 
glory to God and to sanctify and edify the 


about 
ollering 


faithful. Note that the glory of God is 
the first consideration. Now certainly in 


glorifying God we ought to give Him 
the very best we can. And just as when we 
want advice we try to go to the best doc- 
tors, the best lawyers, the best teachers— 
so too in trving to find out what the best 
music is, we ought to go to people who 
know. And very few of them, by the way, 
have long noses and lofty brows! 


Francis J. GuENTNeER, S.J. 
FLORISSANT, MISSOURI. 
Epriors OF THE SIGN: 


I have been mulling over Paul Hume’s 
article on hymns in the December issue of 
Tur Sicx. T find myself at odds with his 
opinion on the part played by the 
musicians in perpetuating hymns 
would have expired naturally and 
mourned save for their efforts. 

Mr. Hume says it would be a good idea 
if the people who teach children church 
music knew something about it, and how 
right he is! But believe it or not, they 
usually do know something about it, and 
often verv much about it. I do not know 
the nuns who teach in Mr. Hume’s parish, 
but it is very likely that if he visited their 
Motherhouse he would hear Gregorian 
Chant performed. What they 
do in the parish school is another matter, 
and maybe Mr. Hume does not yet know 
the real reason. 

It just happens that in some parishes 
nobody, absolutely nobody, has less to say 


nun- 
that 
un- 


flawlessly 


about church music than the Sister who 
teaches it. The pastor, the assistants, the 
organist, the principal, and the other 


teachers, and all the officers of all the par- 
ish societies outrank her. Sister may have 
a degree in church music—often she has— 
but if the pastor wants the 
rarest” for the children’s will 


“flowers of 
Mass, she 


have to produce them, and if the director 
of the sodality insists upon “Mother Be- 
loved” for the eighth grade girls’ reception, 
it will have to be taught. Mr. Hume ought 
to be grateeful that he only has to listen, 
Sister has to teach those things! 

We find ourself in perfect accord with 


Mr. Hume’s sentiments otherwise, but we 
want to point out that the Sisters are not 
as much to blame as his article might be 
construed to indicate. We cannot cancel 
out the nostalgia of the oldsters who want 
to recall a happy childhood to the strains 
of the dreadful hymns of long ago. Nor do 
we write, print, or propagate the dreadful 


hymns of today’s novena booklets. But 
like Mr. Hume we must endure them. 
Success to his slings and arrows, and 


may he keep on firing them, but if he 

wants to hit the real mark he will have to 

aim higher than the Sisters who teach in 
the parish schools. 

SisteR CFCILIA 

SUPERVISOR OF Music 

Seton HILL 


GREENSBURG, PA, 


Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

“Sung Any Good Hymns Lately?” by Mr. 
Paul Hume in the December 1953 issue 
of THe SiGn should perform a timely serv- 
ice for the Church. I am not myself a 
convert, but I welcome a convert’s warmth 
and eagerness in his espousal of good things 
for the Church, especially when this is 
supported by talent, training, and experi- 
ence. 

Epwin F, WILLIMAN 
PESCADERO, CALIF. 


What Price Israel? 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Do the Jewish people of the United 
States favor or oppose the existence of the 
State of Israel? This is one of the 
tions posed by your editorial on 
Lilienthal’s book, What Price Israel? 

You are convinced, you say, that Zion- 
ists are a minority among Jews and _ that 
their views are accepted as those of all 
Jews because the non-Zionists have been 
cowed into silence. The Lilienthal book, 
you think, speaks for the Jewish people. 

It is true that Zionists “are a minority 
among Jews,” but it is not true that most 
Jews in the U.S. are anti-Zionist and anti- 
Israel. The Zionists are members of an or- 
ganization by that name. Only some Jews 
belong to it, just as all Catholic men are 
not Knights of Columbus. Nevertheless, 
from my contacts with thousands of Jewish 
people over many years, I would sav that 
90 per cent of American Jews are pro- 
Israel. I know this is true of all the major 
non-Zionist Jewish organizations such as 
B'nai Brith, the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, the American Jewish Congress, the 
National Jewish Welfare Board, the Jew- 
ish War Veterans, and the National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women. They all protested 
the recent U.S. denial of aid to Israel. The 
only non-Zionist Jewish organization of 
which I know is the American Council of 
Judaism, with which Lilienthal is con- 
nected. Also all the Jewish press, except a 
Communist paper, support Israel. 

May I add that for an American Jew or 

(Continued on page 79) 
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What Now? 


HE Berlin Conference reminded us of the say- 

ing of Horace about mountains being in labor 

and a mouse is born. At Berlin the representa- 
tives of the four great powers were in labor tor 
ninety-five hours at twenty-seven meetings and 
nothing was born. It’s hard to beat that record. 

We couldn't help feeling a little sorry for Secre- 
tary of State Dulles. He’s a busy man with plenty 
of important work on his desk in Washington. He 
knew that nothing would come of the Conference, 
but he had to go. Otherwise, the Pollyannas at 
home and abroad would accuse him of not wanting 
a peacetul settlement with the Russians. 

Operating under difficult conditions, Dulles did 
a good job of holding our allies together, refusing 
to budge an inch in’ matters of principle, and 
speeding up the proceedings in the face of Molo- 
tov’s delaying tactics. We regret that we couldn't 
be there to give him a loud cheer when he came 
up with this one: “L recall that Mr. Molotov was 
wrong in October, 1939, when he condemned 
France and Britain as being aggressors and praised 
Hitlerite Germany as being a peace-secking coun- 
try.” That was good, very good. 

Perhaps we shouldn't be so pessimistic about the 
Conference. A little good may have resulted. Some 
of the French and English conference-boosters may 
now see the [utility of talking with people who 
have already made up their minds and won't 
change them, who have no intention of giving up 
one iota of what they hold, and who never make 
a real concession. A conference is a give-and-take 
affair, but it is plain to see that the Russians expect 
to do all the taking and none of the giving. 

Another by-product of the Conference is that in 
Bidault the French got a glimpse of a first-rate 
diplomat in action. Bidault refused to be seduced 
by Molotov’s repeated blandishments. He laid it 
on the line in no uncertain terms that France was 
a member of the Western team and planned to 
continue as such. On the other hand he was clever 
enough to sell Dulles the idea of bringing Red 
China into the Geneva Conference, getting himself 
off the frying pan by dropping Dulles into the fire. 

We don’t need further evidence in order to take 
stock of our position in relation to Soviet Russia. 
The Reds have no intention of reaching an agree- 


ment on any fundamental issues. They won't even 
discuss them seriously. They intend to hold every 
foot of property they occupy or control. ‘They will 
not conclude an Austrian or German peace treaty 
because they intend to keep their armed forces in 
these countries as well as in Poland, Hungary, and 
Rumania. For the forseeable future, Europe must 
live in the shadow of Russian military power 
encamped behind the Iron Curtain. 

Anyone who can read and has the use of reason 
can see that we are right back where we were 
before the Berlin Conference, and there is no hope 
that we shall be anvwhere else after the Geneva 
Conference. Unless war breaks out, our generation 
will probably never see the end of the cold war nor 
of the present stalemate. 

Like it or not, we have to learn to live in a state 
of perpetual preparedness. We are being watched 
closely by an enemy who will not hesitate to take 
advantage of the slightest sign of weakness. The 
Western powers must do everything possible to 
strengthen their unity and military strength. 


E must push forward the creation of a 

European Defense Community by every means 

in our power. The more the Russians rant 
against it, the more we should appreciate its 
importance. The French must be made to realize 
that it is essential that they come to some reason- 
able agreement that will permit German participa- 
tion in the EDC. And they don’t have an eternity 
in which to do it. Adenauer will not always preside 
over the destinies of the Federal Republic, and his 
successors might be tempted to make another 
Ribbentrop-Molotoy deal. After all, it is Soviet 
Russia that is holding up German unity and has 
the power to give back the lost territories beyond 
the Oder-Neisse line. Molotov can dangle some 
very tempting bait before the eyes of West 
Germans, and he may do it successfully if the West 
continues to reject the Germans. 


tents Malek, Gowen 6? 
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A United Press 
The latest portrait of Pope Pius XII by Dutch painter 


Bernard Vlijmen. It was issued at a time when Catholics 
the world over are concerned for His Holiness’ health. 





Religious News Service 


Bishop John J. Wright of Worcester, Mass., leads three 
youngsters in prayers for the Pope. Every Catholic fam- 
ily should include such prayers in their usual devotions. 
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Fact and Comment 


N February 9, in conjunction with Columbia Univer- 
() sity’s bi-centennial celebration, a “town meeting” con- 
sidered the question whether Americans can think. This 
interesting topic caused us to 
challenge our own mind on the 


Can Americans 1 Sb 
‘ — matter. A swift inventory of our 


Think? aed : . 
experience yielded the follow- 
ing: Our opinion on the ques- 

tion of whether Americans can think is the same as our 


opinion of whether Rumanians can think, or Knights of 
Pythias. Some can. And some can’t. 

Neither geographically nor socially are humans sorted 
by stacking their brains on a balance scale and then issuing 
naturalization papers or membership cards accordingly. 

In every group—from college professors to Eskimos—there 
are members who get to the top without ever working up a 
mental sweat and others whose thinking suggests that they 
are forever toting a grand piano upstairs. 

Man’s instinct to herd together in groups is regulated by 
some other appeal than cerebral sagacity. Even 
longterm team enterprise as marriage. 

The Rhodes scholar doesn’t hunt a wife by looking for 
a girl with a Ph.D. He will probably be more impressed by 
figures, hers or those in her father’s bank book. Similarly, 
Americans become Americans by a hundred accidents. But 
not by competitive exams. They are just people. Not 
geniuses. 


such a 


HIS, however, does not seem to be the exact question 

which the “town meeting” meant to consider. Actually 
it was wrestling with a different matter. It was asking 
whether Americans, as a whole, 
display any great independence 
of mind. To that, our verdict 
must be a sorrowful “no.” In 
proof, we appeal to the weird 
character of contemporary advertising. For instance, a half- 
dozen different popular cigarettes use tobacco which is 
exclusively the best, mysteriously unavailable to the others, 
and processed by secret methods which are the envy of their 
competitors. 

That, roughly, is what the advertising says. And that is 
the kind of message which greets the American public a 
thousand times a day. 

We suggest. as the easiest and kindest explanation of the 
phenomenon, that the public doesn’t think. The horrible 
alternative would be that Americans lack the guts to march 
on the ad studio and hang the copywriter from some conven- 
ient peg over by the water cooler. 

The sighs of ecstasy and the toothy cartoons which plug 
chewing gum for Junior (aged six) are in no way different 
from those which plug razor blades or lager beer for Junior’s 
dad (aged thirty-six and technically adult) . 

3ut don’t misjudge the ad men. They are not dumb. 


Ads, The Yardstick 
of Culture 
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They are very, very smart. They are expert assessors of the 
American mind. They talk silly talk, but not because they 
are silly. They talk that way because it goes over with the 
public. As baby talk goes over with a baby. In both cases, 
the talk is the measure of the one talked to, not of the one 
talking. 

This. of course, has nothing to do with literacy, the abil- 
ity to read and write. On that score, we understand Amer- 
icans have the highest rating in the world. But thinking is 
something else again. nd, as we were saying— 

Take a good look at advertising technique. Reflect on 
what it means. And shudder. 


T is still expensive to be born, to live. and to die. No 
l matter what is written on the costs of medical care, it 
remains a fact that the average tamily finds them a burden. 
The total annual cost of medi 
cal care exceeds ten billion dol 
lars. As a result of sickness, eight 
million families are in debi 
each year. Although ninety mil- 
lion persons are covered by some form of health insurance, 
returns from such policies paid for only fifteen per cent of 
the total cost of illness. 


The High Cost of 
Being Human 


The extent of insurance coverage varies with family 
income. |The ratio is twice as high with families whose earn- 
ings exceed $5,000 as it is with families getting less than 
$3,000. Many such policies are quite expensive when the 
wage earner is self-employed or employed in a small firm. 

Prepayment and insurance plans are fairly common in 
regard to hospital bills and accident cxpenses. They are 
much less common when physicians’ services outside the 
hospital are considered. 

While ordinary medical bills can be high, the burden 
of so-called catastrophic illness can be crushing. Diseases 


which cripple a wage earner or which call for long and 
expensive treatment can be a ruinous financial burden, 
Mental disease, some forms of heart disease, arthritis, polio, 
and multiple sclerosis are examples of catastrophic illness. 

It is easier to list these facts than to prescribe a remedy 
for the situation. We know why medical costs have risen in 
recent years. To a great extent, the cause of the increase 
is found in the better quality of medical care. Improved 
diagnostic equipment is costly. So are many of the drugs 
and other forms of treatment presently available. 

Is there any way out of this vicious circle? We want the 
finest medical care we can get, but we do not want it to 
become a crushing financial burden. 


RESIDENT Eisenhower offered several suggestions in 
Pris January message to Congress. For catastrophic ill- 
ness, the President would have a federal reinsurance plan 
to back up private prepayment 
and insurance plans. Thus, for 
example, for fifty dollars a year, 
the average family could have 
complete coverage for even the 
most expensiv ‘orms of illness. Such plans would operate 
like automobilc collision insurance, with the insured pay- 
ing the first bills, say, up to the equivalent of one month's 
salary. 

Other Eisenhower proposals concern the construction of 
special-type hospitals {or the chronically ill, as well as nurs- 
ing and convalescent homes for such patients. He also 
favors facilities for rehabilitating persons currently disabled. 
These would be provided for, in part, by federal funds. 

Much can be said in favor of extending the benefits of 
medical care through building new facilities and through 
broader prepayment and insurance coverage. The weakness 
in these approaches is that they leave existing cost structures 


Eisenhower's 
Health Plan 








Paris’ Abbé Pierre has launched a great 
social crusade for better housing. Hous- 
ing has been French sore spot for years. 
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It was a big day for Nina Revits when 
she became American citizen. Orphaned 
by war, she was adopted by Americans. 


United Press Photos 


Dr. Jonas Salk of Pittsburgh U. has new 
polio vaccine that’s better than gamma 
globulin. Salk deserves nation’s praise. 
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Associated Press 
Filipino Huk leader Tarue says he’s ready to co- 


operate with Magsaysay. Huks are done for, anyway. 





United Press Photos 


Mexican “wetbacks” rioted near border as U.S. prepared to lift 
embargo on their influx. Situation serious, needs regulation. 





untouched. Is there any way of getting the same quality 
of care at lower costs, no matter how these are financed? 

We would like to see more discussion of group medicine 
and voluntary clinics set up by private physicians. Where 
these have functioned, they have led to a sharp lowering 
of medical costs, without affecting quality or even cutting the 
total incomes of the physicians concerned. They can care 
for more patients well in shorter times and hence suffer no 
loss of income. 

Finally, we should like a study of the cost of drugs and 
medical equipment. Are there elements of monopoly or price 
collusion in the industries supplying these products? How 
do their profits compare with the general average of Amer- 
ican industry? Inquiry along these lines might lead to 
definite savings for the average patient. 


EPORT had the Berlin conference tagged as a_ beauti- 
ful hymn of unison teamwork on the part of the West. 
Then suddenly M. Bidault sat smack down on a couple of 
octaves of keyboard, scrambled 
the harmony, and sent Mr. 
Dulles home with a red _ face. 
Bidault talked Dulles and Eden 
into a meeting with Soviet Rus- 
sia and Red China at Geneva on April 26. The material 
for discussion is to be the Korean and Indo-China impasse. 
Mr. Dulles insists the meeting will involve no diplomatic 
recognition of Red China. This, he says, was verbally 
stressed to Molotov, at Berlin. 

We fasten on the disturbing fact that you can stress any- 
thing verbally. But it’s what you do that counts. You can 
brag that you are a worse bad-man than Jesse James, and 
people will just tap their heads and wink at each other 
behind your back. But start shooting up the town, and you 


Merry-go-round 
At Geneva 


April, 1954 


will find these same tolerant fellows kicking out your front 
teeth and sitting on your head. 

This is what upsets us about Geneva. On April 26, the 
world will not be thinking about what Mr. Dulles says 
about recognizing Red China. It will be watching what he is 
doing. And we fear that what he will be doing will look 
uncomfortably like an implicit recognition of Red China. 

Apparently, the Secretary’s hope is that, at Geneva, the 
Soviet and Red China may take a beating, propaganda-wise. 
such as seems to have happened at Berlin. Geneva, he 
thinks, may spotlight the same policy of Communist en- 
slavement for the Far East as Berlin revealed for Europe. 

But at this late date who needs enlightenment about Red 
aims? Isn’t the need rather for action? For forgetting our 
laziness, and jealousy, and sulks, and suspicions, and work- 
ing together? Like leg-cramp, the persistent ailments of the 
disunited West will be cured by hopping around and doing 
something. Not by putting on a new pair of eyeglasses. 

Certainly the Secretary cannot seriously expect an honest 
settlement with Communist China. Right now, we are in a 
state of armistice with the China Reds. Right now, they are 
violating the terms of that armistice. They are importing 
contraband war materials into North Korea. And they are 
forcefully retaining South Korean civilians in the North. 
They have never yet voluntarily experimented with justice 
nor kept a promise. They are not going to Geneva with the 
idea of being reformed. | 

A realistic appraisal of the prospect of Geneva must lead 
to this prognosis: We will gain nothing there. We will lose 
something. How much we will lose will not be apparent 
for some months. By then our commitments will have be- 
come irreversible. By then France will be ready with still 
another stall—perhaps a call for one more conference. 

Our guess could miss. But it’s right out of the form book. 
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Democratic Senator George wants jump 
in dependent exemptions for income tax. 
His bill would provide long-needed re- 
lief for hard-hit low-income families. 
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The Rosenberg children have been placed in 
A ; . 

grandmother’s custody, ending (we hope) their shame- 

ful exploitation by Communist-front fund-raising groups. 


their 






































Secretary Dulles huddles with Undersecretary Smith before 
Caracas conference. Dulles says Reds have been shown up; 
Smith wants Ambassador to Vatican. We agree with both. 















































































one Tnited Press Photos 
Brazilian Ambassador Muniz blames drought for high 


price of coffee; says threat of boycott violates good neigh- 
bor policy and plays into the hands of Reds. Tea, anybody? 
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Views in Brief 


Spies and Schnooks. U.S. Civil Service Commissioner 
Philip Young admitted at a Senate hearing that present 
security procedures in the government could not catch a 
new Alger Hiss. And the same might be said of the approach 
of Senate probes. Trained spies are not schnooks who go 
around wearing little red lights on their lapels; they are men 
who pass themselves off as respectable. The only way to 
expose them is to employ equally clever undercover agents to 
worm their way into the spy rings themselves. A lot of the 
present hullabaloo about spies concerns a few Red Schnooks 
who can be spotted a mile away. Meanwhile, we seem to be 
forgetting the spies. And unless Moscow is napping, be 
assured we have our share. How to smoke them out? There’s 
only one way: the quiet, plodding approach of the F.B.1. 


Wha’ Hoppen to TV Humor? An /ndiana adman, Reg- 
inald Clough, shocked at the television comics’ reversion to 
blue jokes, has come up with a good question: “What has 
happened:to the humor that America loves—the humor that 
made us ‘canonize’ Mark Twain, Will Rogers, and Bob 
Burns?” As the plunging neckline gives way to the strip 
tease on TV, the comedians are grasping at any straw to 
bolster their Neilsen ratings. Their logic 
“Everybody is too sad to laugh any more, so let’s all grovel.” 


seems to be: 


Teachers, Be Glad You’re Neurotic. In a talk to a 
convention of school principals, Dr. William C. Menninger 
of Topeka, Kansas, suggested a program of psychiatric coun- 
seling for the nation’s teachers. If the psycho faddists got 
hold of it, such a program could be dangerous. What with 
low pay, doting parents, and burgeoning educational “ex- 
periments,” haven’t our teachers enough to worry about 
without being chased by a pack of probing psychiatrists? 


Whither Education? Big-time athletics doesn’t mix with 
education; in fact, it hurts education. Dean Stoke of Wash- 
ington U. admits this in the “Atlantic Monthly.” But his 
isn’t you'd think. He wouldn’t get rid of 
athletics; he’d simply “relieve all athletes of the obligation 
to meet academic requirements, if they can’t or do not wish 
to.” What are they doing at a university, then? What is 
education supposed to be? Dean Stoke would use the 
university to “supply public entertainment.” When people 
must fill their leisure time with this entertainment and 
the university is a “device” to supply it, we have cause 
education” will do to our nation, 


solution what 


to fear what 





Army’s Good Example. by September 1955, white and 
Negro children on military posts will be in the same school- 
room; the last vestiges of segregation will be gone from the 
Armed Forces. In Chicago’s Trumbull Park, windows were 
smashed, Negro effigies burned, women shrieked and threw 
stones on their way from church: all to protest the presence 
of a Negro family; all for seven long months. The men 
fighting for freedom are learning freedom’s lesson; civilians 
protected by this fighting must adjust their thinking to 
Christ’s teaching if they are to learn what freedom means. 


Attention Parents! A recent survey of more than 20,000 
first-grade Catholic children shows that “Catholic parents 
aren't giving their children the basic training in religion 
which is their solemn duty.” It may be well to remind par- 
ents of the Church Law: “Parents are under a grave obliga- 
tion to see to the religious and moral education of their 
children. ” This education will be, in the words of 
Pius XI, “more efficacious in proportion to the clear and con- 
stant good example set, first by the parents, and then by 
the household.” 


the other members of 
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He Works 
for Youth 


How can we halt the shocking 


rise in teen-age crime? 
Judge Irving Cooper has a 


plan. It deserves a chance 


BY IRENE KUHN 


OR fifteen years Chief Justice Irv- 
F ing Ben Cooper, of New York’s 
Court of Special Sessions, has been a 
patient and determined crusader, bent 
on achieving one objective—the rescue 
and rehabilitation of the youthful first 
offender, the young person between six- 
teen and twenty-one years of age. 

When the FBI reported last year that 
of all persons arrested and charged with 
crimes the year before, almost 50 per 
cent were under 21, the full significance 
of the figures was not at once apparent. 
Yet a little thought will show that un- 
less this rising tide of youthful crime 
is stopped, and the direction reversed, 
our youth will someday be predomin- 
antly criminal. 

This is the knowledge that is driving 
men like Judge Cooper to unremitting 
efforts to awaken the public, stir it from 
its apathy, and make everyone aware 
of our danger. 


A shocking set of statistics illustrates 
why juvenile delinquency is emerging 
as the nation’s number one problem. 
In 1952 (the latest year for which 
figures are available) boys and girls un- 
der twenty-one accounted for 37 per 
cent of all arrests made for robbery; 
17 per cent of all arrests for larceny; 
35 per cent for rape; and 70 per cent 
for car thefts. 

Many criminologists, police officials, 
psychiatrists, and others concerned pro- 
fessionally with the problem posed by 
these statistics recommend a return to 
stiff punishment as the only effective 
method of rooting out criminal tenden- 
cies among American youngsters. 

There is another group 
courages mollycoddlins 


which dis- 


g young persons 
charged with crime but believes, as Judge 
Cooper does, that the court too often 
sentences a crime rather than a person, 


and actually compounds the offense. 


Photos by Jacques Lowe 











Judge Cooper argues that before the 
judge acts, he should be fully informed 
on whether the youthful defendant is 
really bad and beyond redemption, or 
just a misguided kid who can easily be 
remolded into a decent citizen. Judge 
Cooper wants to see to it that the first 
step in crime will be the last if it is 
humanly possible to do so; and he has 
a simple and direct reason for his ob- 
session with his objective. He _ states 
it with passionate humility. 

“Every time I look at a youthful of- 
fender up against the law for the first 
time, guilty of a crime, to be sure, but 
not necessarily a criminal, I think of 
myself. My own life, through ado- 
lescence and manhood, has been beset 
by plenty of temptations. I have been 
saved to administer the law when I 
might have broken it; and if I have an 
instinctive desire to help others over 
the ‘rough spots,’ it is because I have 
been helped surmount temptation.” 

It is just forty-one years since Judge 
Cooper, a boy of ten, arrived in. steerage 
from England with his parents, his five 
brothers, and sisters. The family had 
been poor in London; they were poor 
in the United States. Young Irving Ben 
earned every cent of. the money he 
needed to get him through college and 
law school. He was a kitchen boy, 
waiter, clerk, salesman. He was a social 
service worker, a bookkeeper, and a 
teacher. He went wherever he could 
find work, and he started his education 
in the East and continued it in the 
West, in Denver and St. Louis, where 
he was graduated from the Washington 
University School of Law. 

Just as he saw the seamy side of life 
as a child, so did he cut his legal teeth 
on the seamy side of his own profession, 
for one of his first important public jobs 
was serving as assistant counsel in the 
ambulance-chasing investigation in New 
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York in 1928. He played an important 
role in the famous Seabury investiga- 
tion that dredged up as rotten a mess 
of political and personal corruption as 
ever debauched any city. But it was 
not until he became a Special Sessions 
justice in 1939 that he began to con- 
cern himself intimately with the grow- 
ing problem of the youthful offender. 
As spokesman for the court for the 
three years since he was appointed Chief 
Justice in January, 1951, the main ob- 
jective of his life has been to make the 
young first offender a last offender. 

To do this, he points out that the 
courts must have more allied profes- 
sional personnel. This is not just a local 
problem in New York; it is national. 
Last year, judges from all sections of 
the country came to New York to ex- 
change experiences with each other and 
with officials of the National Associa- 
tion of Probation and Parole which 
called them all together. 


: ‘HE common concern was primarily 


the youthful first offender—espe- 
cially the offender the judges identify 
as one with “good moral potential,” as 
they call it, the youth worth saving and 
capable of being saved. But even a 
judge with long experience on the 
bench cannot always discern this by 
himself. What judges need and want are 
more probation officers and more 
skilled professionals with enough time 
to devote to a thorough study of each 
case in all its numerous complications 
and ramifications of human behavior, 
heredity, and environment. They want 
answers to questions like this: 

Why did he commit this act? Others 
about him similarly placed have not. 
What was there in his experience to 
turn him criminal? Who has influenced 
him? What interests does he now have? 
What skills? Whom does he love? Whom 
does he hate? It is inadequate answers 
to inquiries like these that pose the 
dilemma of sentencing. 

It is more, too, than a matter of just 
knowing these important facts: the pro- 
bation officer must not be so_ over- 
whelmed with “other cases” that he can- 
not give sufficient time to each one. 
Take the tragedy of the boy we shall 
call Andy to illustrate everything good 
judges deplore about the inadequacy of 
the investigative and supervisory facili- 
ties of our present system. 

Andy was just 17, a fine, healthy, 
high-spirited boy who lived with his 
divorced mother who worked to support 
them both. He helped with after-school 
chores, earning his own expense money 
this way. One day, in a reckless moment, 
he stole a car. He wanted the experi- 
ence of driving a big car, of feeling rich 


A phone call from the judge may save a boy from a life of ruin 


























and free and “big.” His innocent plan 
was just to drive it around for a while 
and then return it with no one the 
wiser. Nevertheless, it was stealing a 
car, which is a crime, and the police 
caught him at the wheel and arrested 
him. 

He was put on probation and Justice 
Cooper and the probation officer spent 
many hours with him. They had every 
reason to believe the boy was thoroughly 
shaken by his arrest and subsequent ex- 
periences, completely aware of the seri- 
ousness of his act, and sincere when he 
promised he would not betray their 
trust in him. 

He wanted only one thing—to join 
the navy. The probation officer realized 
early that the boy was restless and 
resentful under the demands his mother 
put on him to make up to her for the 
affection and companionship she was 
missing as a result of her divorce. She 
did not want Andy to leave home. She 
wanted him around, to escort her to 
the movies, to take her here and there, 
and, selfishly, she saw no reason why he 
should prefer companions of his own 
age and a life of his own. 

Meantime, Andy’s conduct was ex- 
emplary. He avoided bad companions, 
kept at his small jobs, went home early 
every night, and reported to the proba- 
tion officer regularly. Each time, though, 
he begged his probation officer to get 
his mother to sign the papers which 
would let him get into the navy. The 
probation officer had so much work in 
that period that he could not afford 
the extra time needed to make the long 
after-work trip to the upper reaches of 
the Bronx where Andy and his mother 
lived. 

He said one day worriedly to Justice 
Cooper “I just have to see Andy’s mother 
first thing next week and get her to let 
the boy go. I almost persuaded her last 
time. I think I can do it for sure next 
trip.” 

That was on Friday. He made a note 
on his pad. “Call on Mrs. A., Monday, 
sure,” and went home with a weekend's 
paper work to complete. 


HAT evening Andy ran up the 
E ome of his house. As he was putting 
his key in the lock, a voice hailed him. 
At the curb, in a flashy convertible, was 
a boy somewhat older, a boy he knew 
only slightly. “Come on, Andy, let’s go 
for a_ ride!” 

Andy didn’t really want to go. He 
didn’t like the guy in the car much. 
On the other hand, his mother wasn’t 
home yet and the chance for a little 
freedom was tempting. He hesitated. 
The second was fatal. “Come on, Andy, 
hurry up!” the voice called, and before 
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Andy realized it he was down the steps 
and in the car. ‘ 

“I can’t go far. Gotta be home for 
supper,” he said. 

The boy at the wheel whipped the 
car into the traffic. Andy relaxed in the 
luxury of his freedom and the smooth 
purring of the expensive motor. There 
was nothing to tell him the car was 
“hot.” They moved out into a less tra- 
veled district. Presently they drew up at 
a gas station. And Andy’s companion 
was out of the car and holding up the 
lone gas station attendant before Andy 
knew what was happening. He had 
jumped out too, but he stood rooted 
to the ground, in the grip of a silent 
panic. When his companion cursed and 
threatened him Andy moved forward to 
help. At that moment another car 
drove into the station. The man in it 
took in the situation at a glance. 

“Hey!” he yelled to Andy’s compan- 
ion, whom he saw emptying the cash 
register that he’d forced the attendant 
to open before knocking him out. 

“Hey!” he repeated, “you can’t do 
that!” And he went alter the young 
thief. Andy, transfixed, never moved. 
But his companion picked up a tire 
iron ang brought it down on the man’s 
head. Then he ran and jumped into 
the car. “Come on, kid,” he called, haul- 
ing Andy in beside him. 


HAT night the police picked up 

the boys. The station attendant iden- 
tified them. While he was telling his story 
the ‘phone rang in the police station. 
It was the hospital. The decent stranger 
who had protested the robbery was dead. 
Andy’s companion had done a_thor- 
ough job with the tire iron. He went 
to the electric chair for murder. 

Andy was sentenced to prison for a 
long term. The law had no choice. 

His mother weeps and wails, “Why 
didn’t I let him join the navy!” His 
probation officer keeps blaming himself 
for not having made the time in his al- 
ready overworked life to persuade her 
before the tragedy. Andy writes the 
probation ofhcer and Justice Cooper 
regularly. “His remorse is pitiful be- 
cause he feels he let us down,” the jus- 
tice said. “My heart is heavy because 
I'm sure he’d never be doing a stretch 
in prison if we’d had extra time to 
spend on him that his case called for.” 

Judge Cooper has a plan to save the 
Andys and the Annies from this kind 
of tragedy, because the girls get in trou- 
ble, too. The plan is one he_ has 
evolved through years of observation 
and study. Moreover, it is one he is 
convinced will work. Briefly, the 
Cooper plan calls for the establishment, 
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within the probation system, of teams 
of four: a doctor, a psychiatrist, a proba- 
tion officer, and a social service co-ordi- 
wator. The most important member of 
the team would be the probation ofhcer 
who would have a college degree and, il 
possible, an M.A. in social work from 
an accredited university, and another 
year of preliminary field training under 
ihe aegis of such groups as the Catholic 
Charities, the Jewish Board of Guard- 
ians, or Protestant Big Brothers. 

The second member of the team 
would be a doctor, a qualified general 
practitioner. His role in dealing with 
the potential criminal would be de- 
pendent on the circumstances of the 
case . . . where a young girl has an 
ugly disfiguring mole on her face, the 
doctor might recommend its removal 
and, in removing the mole, take away 
the grudge the girl had borne against 
society which manifested itself in such 
antisocial acts as shoplifting, or thiev- 
ery of another sort. 

The third man would be a qualified 
psychiatrist. And the fourth would be a 
co-ordinator in the social service field 
who would be in touch with all the 
agencies, public and private, which can 
help in the rehabilitative process. Thi 
co-ordinator would arrange for clinic: 
treatment, would know every settlemen 
house, every place of amusement th: 
could be used  therapeutically—gym 
neighborhood social and athletic club 
etc. And he’d oversee the whole in 
vestigation and supervision of the bo: 
or girl. 


3 HUS, under Justice Cooper’s plan 


a juvenile first offender would come 
before the court after arrest and trial 
and, having been found guilty, would 
be placed on probation by the judge. 
The probation team would then go to 
work, investigating every aspect of the 
boy’s personality, his background, men- 
tality, and aptitudes, in an attempt to 
assess his potential human value. Then, 
having completed their investigation, 
they would proceed to outline a course 
in rehabilitation for him. If he had 
been an indifferent student, they would 
try to discover the reasons why. Perhaps 
it was because he had felt unloved at 
home, been convinced that no one cared 
whether he succeeded or failed and, 
therefore, had not made the effort. The 
probation team would try then to con- 
vince him that someone cared very 
much whether he attended school reg- 


A talk with the probation officer can mean a new life for some 
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ularly and made a good record for him- 
self. They would try to develop his 
sense of pride and responsibility; and, 
gradually, to divert his energies from 
destructive, semi-criminal activity, into 
constructive, wholesome channels. The 
boy wil! be told that, periodically, a 
report on his progress will go to the 
judge. and he will be encouraged to live 
up to the judge’s faith in him as a 
potentially decent and useful citizen. 
He will know, too, that of course, if he 
slips and falls into crime again, the 
judge will have no choice but to sen- 
tence him to prison. However, the 
judge and society then, at least, will 
know that everything possible has been 
done to reclaim the boy; and his failure, 
under this treatment, means he un- 
doubtedly is one of the habitually, con- 
genitally criminal. 

“I know my plan will work,” Justice 
Cooper says. “I know it because I have 
seen it work. With only an inadequate, 
overworked staff, still, in the relatively 
few cases where we’ve been able to try 
out my idea we’ve invariably been able 
to reclaim boys and girls who might 
otherwise have been written off as hope- 
less. I firmly believe that the majority 
of delinquents are not hopeless; they 
simply need to have more time and 
more trained effort spent on their re- 
habilitation. And that is what my plan 
would provide.” 

Justice Cooper has many supporters 
‘in the legal profession, among sociolo- 
sists, and the general public. He has 
had ample proof in enough cases that 
iis humane philosophy toward the 
‘outhful first offender is the one which 
vill work most effectively in converting 
the delinquent and potentially danger- 
ous segment of the youth of America 
into good citizens, decent upright men 
and women instead of criminals, des- 
pairing and destroying. 




























R. EVANS forgot to stop at the 

store to bring home a ham for 
dinner. When he walked into the house 
empty-handed. Mrs. Evans reacted as she 
habitually did to a domestic crisis: she 
lost her temper and took Mr. Evans 
apart in not-so-choice English prose. Mr. 
Evans, also according to family custom, 
expressed his frank opinion of Mrs. 
Evans and then slammed out of the 
house to seek the quiet and consolation 
of the neighborhood bar. But halfway 
there he stopped and fished into his 
pocket for a card which his parish priest 
had given him a few weeks before. On 
impulse, he abandoned his original proj- 
ect and went instead to the address writ- 
ten on the card. As he knocked some- 
what hesitantly at the door, the turbu- 
lent affairs of the Evans family took a 
turn for the better. 

Mr. Evans was going to see a marriage 
counselor. He was not 100 per cent sold 
on the idea, which he regarded strictly 
as a what-have-I-got-to-lose. He had, in 
fact, given his friend Father Ryan quite 
an argument when the priest had first 
suggested the move to him. “What's a 
marriage counselor, anyway? A sort of 
glorified Dorothy Dix? And what's the 
matter with the parish priest and the 
family doctor? Are they going out of 
business?” 
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\ marriage counselor, Father 
explained, is a 


Ryan 
professional man 01 
woman trained to give expert guidance 
in every aspect of married life. What's 
wrong with priests and doctors? Not a 
thing, he went on. They're just great. 
So are the lawyers, the social workers, 
the psychiatrists, and the psychologists 
to whom people in marital difficulty 
also turn for advice. But these special- 
ists all have their own professional fish 
to fry and should not have to be author- 
ities on all the complexities of mar- 
riage, which is in itself about the most 
complex profession in the world. 

“Or look at it this way,” the priest 
added. “The Church has had her spe- 
cialists in theology and canon law al- 
most as long as there has been a 
Church; government has all manner of 
political scientists; business has its ex- 
pert economists; every field from educa- 
tion to the cosmetic industry has its 
expert consultants. Why shouldn't the 
family, which only happens to be the 
building-block of civilization, have its 
specialists, too?” 

Many people besides Mr. Evans tend 
to a vague misunderstanding of what a 
marriage counselor is and is not. For 
one thing, marriage counseling is a new 
and independent distinct 
from any other but borrowing from the 


professic mn, 


Photos by Dan Coleman 


practical wisdom of many. The mar- 
riage counselor does not consider him- 
self a member of a healing profession. 
He is not a doctor; he is an educator, 
qualified to teach the fine art of social 
living in the family. He is concerned 
only with normal people who run into 
normal difficulties through ignorance o1 
misunderstanding or faulty attitudes. He 
is trained specifically to recognize his 
own limitations and to distinguish be- 
tween the normal problems that are 
his department and the problems that 
call for a physician or a psychiatrist or a 
priest. 


HE first marriage counseling clinic 
Sew set up in Berlin in 1919, fol- 
lowing the disastrous moral breakdown 
of the first world war. The idea spread 
through Europe, Australia, and parts of 
Asia. In this country of two-fisted indi- 
vidualism-or-bust, the profession — has 
grown more slowly. But it already has 
its professional society, the 
\ssociation ol 


American 
Counselors, 
which advocates state licensing accord- 


Marriage 


ing to its high standards of training. 
This would weed out the incompetents 
and quacks who cling to the fringe of 
any professional group. 

\ithough their figures are rarely pub- 
lished, groups like the Family Service 
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How to 


Stay Married... 





Marriage troubles? A whole new crew 


of professional men can help you solve them. 


But beware of the “‘lunatic fringe”’ 


by RUTH HUME 


\gency, the National Commission on 
Mental Hygiene, the National Council 
of Family Relations, and Catholic Char- 
ities agencies operating in one hundred 
and twenty-five dioceses, plus the un- 
counted private counselors all over the 
country, are today doing a large-volume 
business in salvaging and improving the 
most important of all human relation- 
ships. 

What brings people to see a marriage 
counselor? Dr. Alphonse Clemens, head 
of the Marriage Counseling Center of 
Catholic University and one of the pio- 
neers in the field, recently queried an 
exhaustive list of professional marriage 
counselors on the complaints which they 
most commonly hear. 

The greatest single problem seems to 
be a simple lack of preparation and 
education for marriage, a lack which 
can erupt into a wide variety of misery. 
Next on the list is the unsatisfactory re- 
lation between husband and wife that 
used to be called incompatibility. Prob- 
lems in sexual adjustment are third. 
These complaints, in descending order 
of frequency, follow: hasty marriage; 
cultural disparity between husband and 
wife; mixed religion or irreligion on the 
part of one partner; in-law trouble; ex- 
cessive drinking; economic difficulties: 
disputes over child-rearing; problems 
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arising from limiting the size of the 
family; adultery; and disputes about 
working wives. 

But the very fact that marriage coun- 
seling is emerging so rapidly, not as 
a fad but as the fulfillment of a long- 
felt need, is in itself a healthy sign. It 
takes a measure of common sense and 
good will to make people in desperation 
cases see a marriage counselor before 
looking up a divorce lawyer. And it 
takes active co-operation on their part 
before a marriage counselor can do any- 
thing to help them. For marriage coun- 
seling has no quick-action miracles to 
offer. It can bring people to a_ better 
understanding of their problems, but 
they will have to take it from there. 


ETTER understanding of each 
B other and each other’s unhappi- 
ness is the first need of a couple in trou- 
ble, for the quarrel which gets them to 
a marriage counselor is rarely the real 
problem. Let’s go back to poor Mr. 
Evans, whom we abandoned at the 
counselor’s door. 

Mr. Evans and his wife got into a 
hassle-first-class because Mr. E. forgot to 
stop at the store and get the meat for 
dinner. Mr. E. willingly admitted to the 
counselor that he could easily have gone 
back to the store and picked up the 


ham, but that his resentment at Mrs. E.’s 
tongue-lashing had sent him to the bar 
instead. Mrs. Evans, who saw the coun- 
selor on the next day, admitted that it 
was really resentment of her husband’s 
drinking that made her lose her temper 
with him on the smallest provocation. 
Mr. Evans admitted that it was a feeling 
of guilt over his drinking that put him 
on the defensive and made him lose 
his temper, after which a feeling of 
guilt over his temper made him seek 
refuge in the nearest bottle of Bourbon. 

It had developed into quite a vicious 
circle. It was fueled by his sense of 
inadequacy as a wage earner, anothe 
situation to which Mrs. Evans strenu- 
ously objected. She was, however, will- 
ing to adopt a more tolerant attitude 
toward any one of her husband's failings 
except his drinking. 

Now Mrs. Evans, the counselor dis- 
covered after the most elementary 
probing, had not the slightest notion 
that her husband’s drinking had long 
since become a miserably compulsive 
business with him, although he was not 
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yet a full-fledged alcoholic. She did 
not believe that he really wanted to 
stop, because, as she reasoned errone- 
ously, if he really wanted to stop, he 
would stop. Looking for a way to ex- 
plain the compulsion in nontechnical 
terms, the marriage counselor had a 
flash of inspiration. Mrs. Evans was 
overweight. “You’re an _ attractive 
woman”, he told her. “You'd feel so 
much better if you’d take off a few 
pounds. Why don’t you try it?” 
“Oh, I have!” Mrs. Evans said pleas- 
antly. “But you know, I just can’t seem 





Although the causes which bring 
people to marriage counselors are of 
great variety, every single expert quizzed 
by Dr. Clemens gave the same opinion 
about the underlying factor in all mari- 
tal discord. By 100 per cent agreement 
they were cited as immaturity and in- 
adequate preparation. 

Either of these danger spots can make 
trouble. When a combination of the 
two is raised to the hundredth power. 
you have a whopping case of married 
misery. It took an optimistic counselor 
to offer any hope to the Rogers Lamily. 





Mr. Alphonse Calabrese, one of the 


few Catholic marriage counselors in 


private practice, confers with troubled young marrieds in his Brooklyn office 


to stay away from sweets, particularly 
when I’m all upset. I can diet for a 
day or two, but then I give up!” 

Mrs. Evans had simply never made 
the obvious connection in her mind. 
When the counselor pointed out to her 
that Mr. Evans’ drinking was by nature 
even harder to stop than her overeating, 
she began to get the idea. Once she 
realized that her husband was not really 
drinking just to annoy her, she deter- 
mined, with considerable good will, to 
try a new approach. And once the pres- 
sure was off him, Mr. E. began to dis- 
card the childish chip on his shoulder. 
He began to co-operate with his wife, 
with the marriage counselor, and, most 
important of all, with grace. 

This was a fairly simple case of what 
is technically called “clarification.” It 
is not a difficult state of mind to reach. 
It is tragic how many marriages founder 
and collapse for the lack of it. 
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They had already decided on a divorce, 
which Ellen's 


father was 
financing. 


unwillingly 
It was Bill Rogers who in- 
sisted on the last-stand visit to the coun- 
selor. Ellen had simply had it. From 
a long and detailed recital of grievances 
on both sides, the marriage counselor ex- 
tracted the following essential facts: 

Bill’s parents had died in his infancy. 
He had grown up hit or miss fashion, 
shunted from relative to relative and 
from school to school. His happiest days 
had been in a well-run military school. 
Now that he finally had a family and a 
home of his own, he expected it to run 
along similar lines. He wanted a house- 
hold not only model but positively mili- 
taristic, with him as commanding gen- 
eral. 

Ellen, unfortunately for both, . was 
the world’s saddest excuse for a home- 
maker. She had been a glamour girl from 
the cradle, and she had married in full 


and glowing expectation that life would 
be one continual homecoming dance, 
She was an irresponsible housekeeper 
and seemed incapable of finishing up 
one job before starting half-heartedly on 
another. She had no idea how to handle 
money and since Bilk kept a relentless 
fist on the family finances by doling out 
inadequate allowances, the resultant 
clashes were frequent and noisy. 

Yet somewhere among the rubble, 
these two had buried a genuine fondness 
for each other and a germinal sense of 
responsibility for their two children, 
They had a mutual blind spot in that 
neither one saw the other’s modus 
operandi as in any way reflecting his 
own behavior. 


HE counselor started on Bill, who 
j,i his peculiarities was an in- 
telligent man of good education. When 
it was tactfully pointed out to him, Bill 
was willing to admit that since it had 
been her glamour-girl qualities and 
slightly fey attitudes toward life that 
had first attracted his sombre self to 
Ellen, it was grossly unfair to condemn 
her so roundly for them now. He also 
understood that the dreadful uncertain- 
ties of childhood and adolescence had 
given him his overinflated concern for 
running a clockwork household. He 
admitted that he had been using the 
terrible-temper play for years as an at- 
tention-getter. But since he could see 
the folly of carrying so infantile a habit 
into marriage, he took a solemn vow to 
avoid future outbursts of temper by the 
simple method of going out of the house 
when he felt one coming on. The coun- 
selor then showed him figures to prove 
that the money he had been doling out 
to Ellen was simply not realistic. 

When Ellen realized that her husband 
was really trying to improve matters, 
she too was willing to admit her in- 
adequacies, She made a real and, for 
her, heroic effort to organize herself. 
She made out a schedule of household 
activities and began training herself to 
finish one job before starting another. 
Naturally, the affairs of the househola 
smoothed out, as they would have done 
under any sort of regime, but to Bill 
and Ellen these obvious improvements 
seemed a minor miracle. The sudden 
cessation of quarrels produced — so 
marked an improvement in the behavior 
of the two children that again the 
Rogers began to think the counselor 
had produced a sort of miracle. 

Neither of these two basically im- 
mature people had realized the extent 
to which parents’ bickering affects chil- 
dren, however young. Within three 
months after they had made their first 
appointment with a lawyer, this couple 
was leading a happy, almost normal 
life—they were growing up. 
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With the divorce rate in its present 
burgeoning condition—there are approx- 
imately half a million divorces to a mil- 
lion and a half marriages in the country 
every year—the rapid growth of mar- 
riage-counseling services makes good 
sense. On all levels, from medical 
schools to women’s magazines, the field 
is growing, a fact which should bring an 
inevitable question to our minds: Are 
Catholic holding — their 
own? 

The answer is short, simple, and un- 
fortunate: No. 

The startling fact.is that nearly one- 
third of the clients who seek counseling 
in secular agencies are Catholics. Does 
this mean that Catholics have more 
marital problems than non-Catholics? 
Not at all. But it might mean _ that 
Catholics, who know that marriage is a 
permanent arrangement, are more will- 
ing to take the initiative in making it 
satisfactory as well. 


organizations 


If a marriage counselor, no matter 
how gifted, does not 
sacramental nature of marriage, his 
fundamental concepts of it will be off- 
center. This, plus the fact that the 
Planned Parenthood brethren have 
taken up marriage counseling with their 
usual breathless enthusiasm, makes it a 
real tragedy that well-trained Catholic 
marriage counselors are not abundantly 
available to the many Catholics who 
need help. 

Why aren't they? 


HAT’s an easy one, too. If not 
A goed well-trained Catholic coun- 
selors are available, it is because not 
enough Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities are training them. 

An occasional undergraduate course 
in “The Family” does not fill the bill. 
An ideal but eminently practical ar- 
rangement would be a course of study. 
leading to a graduate degree, which 
trains its students through the resources 
of an active marriage-counseling center 
on the campus, a service which in its 
turn operates for the benefit of the com- 
munity. How many Catholic colleges 
and universities maintain such a service? 
The staggering total of one. 

The Catholic University of America, 
in Washington, D. C., has successfully 
pioneered many innovations in the field 
of education. It is doing so again. Dr. 
\lphonse Clemens, director of the mar- 
riage counseling center, has for years 
been a much-needed spur in the con- 
science of Catholic educators, and it was 
at his instigation that the first under- 
graduate degree in the family was given 
by a Catholic college. In the two-year 
program which leads to a Master’s De- 
gree, there is not one aspect of the mar- 
riage relationship that is not thoroughly 
taken apart and put back together 


recognize the 
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again. The students may take courses 
ranging from Embryology to Remedial 
Reading and from Child Psychology to 
Domestic Relations Law. They put in a 
two-year supervised counseling “‘interne- 
ship” during which they learn the exact- 
ing techniques of interviewing and suc- 
cessful diagnosis. 

The center serves not only the 
students on the campus but the entire 
city. In the course of a day, its coun- 
selors might be called upon for aid 
and comfort in an endless variety ol 
problems. They might, for example, be 
called upon to give Mr. A., a timid, 
out-of-town student, information, com- 
plete with bus schedule, as to just where 
one gets a marriage license in this town. 
... They might be asked to help work 
out some system by which Mr. B., a gov- 
ernment clerk with a wife and three 
children, can live from the first to the 
fifteenth of the month without the neces- 
sity of kiting checks from the tenth on. 

.. They might offer the most sympa- 
thetic and practical advice to Mr. and 
Mrs. C. on methods of attaining the 
happy sexual adjustment which makes 
the inevitable ups and downs of family 
living seem unimportant as mosquito 
bites. . They might draw a diagram 
for harassed Mr. D. as to why his wife 
so bitterly resents his mother’s advice 
on how to bring up the children, even 
though only trying to be helpful... . 


































RIGHT—William Clancy, left, 

N. Y. Catholic Charities coun- 
selor, hears out couple’s 
difficulties. BELOW —W orking 
with Home Term Court, Clancy 
has authority of court behind 
him to enforce, if neces- 

sary, a solution to troubles 





They might bring what help is possible 
to the E. family, split in two by the 
inflexible religious prejudice of a non- 
Catholic husband who never really 
meant all those promises he signed. 

And, most important of all, the Cen- 
ter is turning out a group of highly 
trained, representative Catholic mar- 
riage counselors, both priests and _ lay 
people, who are spiritually and intellec- 
tually equipped to do the job. 

Do we need them? 


HE director of the matrimonial 
court of one of the largest cities in 


the country estimates that last year his 
staff prevented some two thousand Cath- 
olic couples from separating—this it 

city. But he immediately added that if 
the Archdiocese had a marriage-counse! 
ing agency available, to reach couples 
get to the matrimonial 
courts, many more could be salvaged. 


before they 


In his last written statement, Pope 
Pius XI said, “The first and most im- 
portant form of Catholic lay action is 
the restoration of Christian family liv- 
ing.” 

The training of expertly equipped 
Catholic marriage counselors is the most 
specific and practical application of 
these words possible. Let us hope that 
eventually the Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities of the country will start taking 
the Pope’s words literally. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN LUKE 


"LL say this much for most of us girls 

who love the boys flying for Navy 
and who won’t be happy till we get 
one—we’re right in there trying, all 
the time. 

“It’s for the jackpot,” I keep telling 
Trudy Wilkins, the shy little dreamer 
who works in communications with me 
at Corry Field. “These Navcads have 
all been hand-picked under a strong 
light by six doctors and two psychia- 
trists, and a girl could grab at any one 
of them in the dark and still make no 
mistake.” 

“Oh, Della, please,” she’d always say. 

Take this morning, for instance—the 
morning after the big Naval Air dance 
at Pensacola. Practically all the incom- 
ing messages on our branch teletype 
were from fast workers who had picked 
their cadet last night and were now 
moving in for the catch. Some of these 
telegrams were subtle, some obvious, a 
few downright hysterical. But when I 
saw the one addressed to Navcad Charlie 
Reed, I knew at once it had been 
composed by a master hand. I also 
knew it meant trouble for Trudy, in 
love with this particular flyboy. Not 
just dazzled. In love. 

“Read it, word for word,” I told her. 
“Come out fighting.” 

REMEMBER ME, CHARLIE? I’M 
THE DARK-HAIRED GIRL IN FIRE 
AND ICE YOU CUT IN ON TWICE 
LAST NIGHT AND FRANKLY I 
WANT MORE. PLEASE COME TO 
AIRFORCE BALL AT MAXWELL 
FIELD THIS FRIDAY NIGHT. I AM 
AT TELEGRAPHER’S ELBOW IN 
MONTGOMERY ALABAMA AND 
WON'T GO AWAY TILL I HEAR 
FROM YOU. SAY YES. 

VIRGINIA GIBBS 

At first glance Trudy is just a home- 
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YEARMING 
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spun girl who smells mostly of good 
clean soap, and not till you look real 
close do you see how wonderful she 
could be if only she’d flash it up. Her 
hair is creamy blonde, but it has never 
been glorified. She’d gone to last night's 
party in a nice enough dress and a string 
ol pearls, but alongside the red and blue 
creation on this Virginia Gibbs, Trudy 
looked like something out of a convent 
with strict orders not to dance too close. 

Miss Fire-and-Ice had been the 
evening’s number-one dazzle. Every 
bright-eyed cadet in the place had been 
in a continuous circle around her, 
angling for a chance to land. In addi- 
tion, four Air Force officers had fol- 
lowed her down from Maxwell Field on 
their hands and knees, which will give 
vou some idea of her draw. She’d had 
her pick—and she'd picked Charlie. 

“This is one telegram that ought to 
get lost,” I told Trudy. “Nobody will 
ever miss it.” You’d have thought I was 
suggesting we run away with the cash, 
the shocked look she threw at me. 
“After all,” I added quickly, “you can’t 
win a game without playing it.” 

“I’m not playing any game, Della,” 
she said. 

And so around we went again. The 
days when a girl can just stand in the 
moonlight and yearn have gone forever. 
Trudy said a man’s choice has to be his 
own, or how could a girl ever be sure? 
I said a man’s choice can be influenced, 
and ways of doing this have been known 
to every woman but her since the world 
began—and by the time Charlie Reed 
showed up for his telegram I was almost 
sure I had Trudy seeing things a little 
bit my way, no holds barred. 

Charlie is a lean, level-eyed attraction 
in a crew haircut and a tight-zippered 
flight suit. He had everything a girl 


could wish for—but right now he had 
it only for planes. 

“Hi, Trudy,” he breezed. 

“Good morning, Charlie.” 

He took the telegram and I could see 
bad news for Trudy gleaming in his eyes 
as he read it. After all, he’d had to fight 
for this at last night’s dance and here 
it was being tossed into his lap for 
nothing. Once, while writing his reply, 
he paused and looked across the counter 
at Trudy, as if for inspiration. It was 
there, all right. Her love for him was 
all over her like soft moonlight on a 
lake. For a moment, as their eyes met 
and lingered, it seemed to me as if 
Charlie and Trudy were by themselves 
and far away, as if they had something 
very wonderful in common and were 
thinking about it together. 

“There’s a smudge on your cheek,” 
he said. ‘“‘Here—let me wipe it off for 
you. 

Wouldn’t you think she’d lean for- 
ward and give him a chance to touch 
her cheek and find out how soft and 
smooth it was? She might even have 
managed to toss her hair across his 
face, or let her lips brush against his. 
Not Trudy. Instead, she turned away 
with a little cry of real embarrassment 
and cleaned off the carbon smudge 
herself! When she faced Charlie again 
to count the words in his telegram, 
her cheeks were burning red. 

After he’d gone she let out a dreamy 
sigh. “Isn’t he grand, Della?” 

“Oh, sure—heavenly.” 

“I mean—he’s so serious and_ he’s 
going to be such a wonderful flier, 
don’t you. think?” 

“A whiz,” I drawled. “So what, now 
that you've lost him to Virginia Gibbs?” 

“I haven’t lost him,” she said, hand- 
ing me Charlie’s answer. “Read it, word 
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“I haven’t lost him. Read ~ ~ 
it and put down your dukes” 


for word, and put down your dukes.” 


APPRECIATE YOUR INVITA- 
TION. WOULD LOVE TO ACCEPT 
BUT ON FRIDAY I GO UP FOR 
CARRIER QUALIFICATIONS AND 
IMMEDIATELY THEREAFTER 





WILL BE TRANSFERRED TO AD- 

VANCED TRAINING AT CORPUS 

CHRISTI, TEXAS. SORRY. 
CHARLIE REED 


“Both of you have lost him—to the 
Navy.” I said drily. “Corpus Christi is 
a thousand miles away. Neither of you 
will ever see him again.” 

“Vil find a way,” Trudy said. “Ill 
think of something.” 

“After he’s gone, is that it?” 

Virginia Gibbs thought of something 
right away. She must have really been 
Waiting at the lineman’s elbow, for in 
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less than an hour her reply was on 
our teletype: 


CHARLIE DEAR, MY OPERA- 
TORS IN THE NAVY TELL ME 
ALL CADETS RATE FORTY-EIGHT 
HOURS LEAVE BEFORE REPORT- 
ING IN FOR ADVANCED TRAIN- 
ING. IT JUST SO HAPPENS.--1’LL 
BE DRIVING TO PENSACOLA FRI- 
DAY AFTERNOON. WHY DON’T I 


CALL FOR YOU AFTER CARRIER 
QUALS AND BRING YOU TO 
MONTGOMERY FOR THE BALL? 
OKAY? 


VIRGINIA 


“Face it, Trudy,” I warned. “She 
means business, and now are you going 
to listen to me or not?” 

“['m listening, Della.” 

“That's better,” [ said. “Now all you 
























have to do is cut in ahead of her with 
a previous invitation. After all, if he 
makes a date with you, how can he 
make one with her?” 

Up went Trudy’s innocent eyebrows. 
“How does he make one with me?” 

“Leave that to Della,” I told her. 
Leading a horse to water, as every girl 
in the world but Trudy knows, is a 
very simple matter. 

Charlie’s unit was in the air when 
I first called the bounce field, which 
is where the cadets do practice land- 
ings on a concrete slab marked off to 
look like the flight deck of an aircralt 
carrier. It wasn’t till almost noon that 
I finally got him to the other end of 
a phone. 

“Charlie, this is Della. You know 
about that Broadway play opening in 
Pensacola tomorrow night? Well, I’ve 
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got a girl friend in the cast and she’s 
left two tickets in my name at the box 
office.” So far there wasn’t much of a 
fib involved. I really had the two 
tickets bought and paid for, meaning 
to work this neat littke dodge on Wally 
Burns the moment he got back from 
a two-day cross-country hop on which 
he’s taken off at daybreak. “I can’t use 
them myself, Charlie, and I’m wonder- 
ing—” 

“Well, thanks, Della, but—” 

“You've got a forty-eight coming up, 
haven't you, Charlie?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“That’s why we figured you could 
use them. It was Trudy’s idea, Charlie, 
not mine. You know how she loves a 
good play, in case you haven’t anyone 
else in mind.” He didn’t exactly leap 
at the bait. I dangled it closer. “I'll 
speak to Trudy, if you'd like,” I said. 
“Just so she won’t get tied up with 
anyone else.” 

“Yd rather you wouldn't,” Charlie 
came back quickly. “Let’s wait, and 
then I'll speak to her myself. If you 
don’t mind.” 

“Just don’t wait too long,” I hinted, 
and hung up. I filled in the conversa- 
tion for Trudy. “It’s in the bag,” I 
told her. “The rest is up to you. If 
you mess up this chance, you deserve 
to lose him.” 

“You forget,” she said, “I can’t lose 
what I haven’t got.” 

“You can miss getting what you 
want,” I threw back at her. 


WAS called for a personnel confer- 
] rence that afternoon, so I wasn’t 
around when Charlie came in from the 
bounce field. It was almost one o'clock 
on Friday before I reported for work. 
I took Trudy’s left hand and looked at 
her third finger. 

“What, no ring yet?” 

So help me, she blushed. “Please 
don’t joke, Della.” 

I went quietly to yesterday’s files 
and thumbed through till I found 
Charlie’s answer to Virginia: 

YOUR OFFER TO COME FOR 
ME IS SWELL AND I WISH I 
COULD SAY OKAY. HOWEVER, AN 
IMPORTANT COMPETITION HAS 
BEEN SET UP INVOLVING THE 
TRANSFER OF FOUR TRAINING 
PLANES, AND THE FOUR CADETS 
IN MY CLASS WHO MAKE THE 
BEST SHOW WILL WIN PRIVI- 
LEGE OF FLYING THEM OFF CAR- 
RIER AND DELIVERING THEM TO 
CORPUS CHRISTI. I MIGHT WIN 
IF I TRY HARD. SORRY AGAIN. 

CHARLIE 

I couldn’t find any reply from Max- 
well Field, either in yesterday's file or 
this morning’s. This can’t be the last 
word, I kept telling myself. It’s not 
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like Fire-and-Ice to give up so easily. 
It wasn’t like Trudy, either, to frown 
at me as I continued to search, as if 
she were afraid I'd find something she 
didn’t want me to know about. 

“No holding back,” I said. “Tell 
Della what happened.” 

Item A—a call for me from a friend 
in the hangar where Wally’s flight 
would land, saying that it was due 
about three. Item B—Charlie’s compe- 
tition was going to be televised. It 
would be the first time in the history 
of naval aviation that carrier landings 
were on the air. Could Trudy go out 
to lunch now, and then stay out to 
watch the telecast, two o'clock, Channel 
Six? 

“All right with me,” I said. “But 
first, Item C—the latest from Virginia 
Gibbs.” 

No report. 


N fact, when I pressed her. Trudy 
] got downright evasive, moving tele- 
grams around and even slipping papers 
into her desk when she thought I 
wasn’t looking. This was not exactly 
the way to throw me off. As soon as 
she left the office I began to snoop, 
and sure enough, under a pad of 
blanks in the top drawer of Trudy’s 
desk, I found the missing message 
{from Montgomery, Alabama. The time 
group on it was three hours old. The 
original was still attached to the car- 
bon; no delivery had been made. At 
first, I thought my pupils learn slow, 
but they learn. Then I read the tele- 
gram and I knew at once that Trudy, 
in hiding this message, had done the 
wrong thing. 


IT STRIKES ME, CHARLIE DAR- 
LING, THAT IT IS STILL UP TO 
YOU WHETHER YOU SHOW WITH 
THE FIRST FOUR OR DON’T. THE 
AIR FORCE PULLS INCENTIVE 
TRICKS, TOO, BUT THE REALLY 
SMART BOYS HOLD BACK AND 
LET THE EAGER BEAVERS WIN 
THE WORK. I'M FREE FOR THE 
WEEKEND AND I NOW OFFER TO 
DRIVE YOU NOT ONLY TO THE 
BALL BUT ALSO TO CORPUS 
CHRISTI AFTER THE BALL. IT 
WILL BE THE RIDE OF YOUR 
LIFE. 

VEE VEE GIBBS 


And it strikes me, Vee Vee, I thought 
happily, that you have made the mis- 
take of the year and I am not the 
one to save you from it. 

I rang the cadet barracks. Charlie 
wasn’t there. I rang the ready room 
and the hangar. Not in either place. 
I looked up from the telephone and 
there he was, space suit and all, stand- 
ing in the sunny doorway and looking 
as if he’d just dropped in from Venus 


or Mars to give us Earth girls a treat, 
“The latest from Maxwell Field,” | 
said, holding out Vee Vee’s telegram 
as if my fingers were tongs. 
He didn’t give it a glance. “I was 





: ““4 couple of clever 
e 4. dames,” he 
_— said coldly 


talking with Trudy over the phone 
this morning, but I clean forgot to say 
good-by.” 

“Here’s the one you ought to say 
good-by to,” I said, pushing the tele- 
gram under his nose. “Good-by and 
good riddance.” 

I kept tapping at the telegram like 
a woodpecker, and finally he just had 
to see it and pick it up. His face went 
puzzled as he read it; and then, as he 
stared at me from across the counter, 
I saw real honest anger rise slowly to 
the roots of his hair. 

“What kind of a gag is this?’ 

“Ask Vee Vee Gibbs,” I flipped. “She 
wants you to let the Navy down, not 
me.” 

He dug into his flight clothes and 
came out with a piece of paper. “This 
is the way I heard it,” he said, spread- 
ing the paper for me to read. “I wrote 
it down just as Trudy gave it to me 
over the phone.” 

It read: 


I'M PLUGGING FOR YOU TO 
MAKE THE FIRST FOUR, CHARLIE. 
AFTER ALL, IT WILL BE A WON- 
DERFULLY BRIGHT FEATHER IN 
YOUR NAVY WINGS. 

I read it once without believing it. 
twice to ask myself how could even 
Trudy be so noble, three times to 
stall for time. Then, as they say, came 
the dawn. 

“Why, of course!” I said. “This is 
from her to you. Only thing is, she 
forgot to sign it.” I rolled the paper 
into a typewriter and added four words 
in big letters: ALL MY LOVE, 


THE SIGN 
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TRUDY. “Compare this message with 
that one,” I invited. “If you don’t 
know then who’s on your side, you'll 
never know.” 

Hc looked at Vee Vee’s telegram and 
he looked at Trudy’s. His lips got 
tight. A deep pucker showed up darkly 
between his eyes. 

“A couple of clever dames,” he said 
coldly. “You and Trudy, working  to- 
gether so that if I didn’t win the 
competition I’d feel obliged to go to 
a play with her instead of to a dance 
with Virginia Gibbs.” 

He turned and started for the door. 
I ran around in front, blocking his 
way. 

“Look, Navcad Reed,” I told him. 
“You're supposed to be twenty-twenty 
in both eyes, but in some things you’re 
as blind as this morning’s kittens. 
Trudy’s in love with you, and—” 

“I'd just like to live my own life, 
if you don’t mind,” he said. 

After he’d gone, I got in touch with 
Trudy at the cafeteria and made a 
clean breast of what had happened. 

“I saw a real cold look in his eye,” 
I told her. “I think he’s going to hold 
back on the competition, just to show 
us he has a mind of his own.” 

“He has, of course,” Trudy said, un- 
troubled, “but he wouldn’t ever show 
it that way.” 


S much work piled up for me since 
morning that I couldn’t get to 
the telecast till it was more than half 
over. The darkened lounge was like 
a Classroom, packed with cadets who'd 
been marched in for the show. I found 
Trudy by herself near a side exit, 
looking as if she wanted to die. 

“How’s he doing, Trudy?” 

“Oh, Della,” she said. “He passed 
the quals and then the competition 
started. He was ahead of everyone till 
the last time around. Then he hit the 
edge of the ramp, and now he’s in the 
air with only one wheel! He doesn’t 
have enough gas to fly back here, and 
after the others have landed he’s going 
to have to ditch and be pulled out 
of the water by a helicopter!” 

“That’s one way of holding back,” 
I drawled. “The hard way.” 

“It was an accident,” flared Trudy. 

“on; sures’. .” 

I settled down to watch the last 
round of landings, and believe me, 
brother, they were murder! 

It was a rough day on the Gulf of 
Mexico and the wind howled like mad. 
The stern of the aircraft carrier was 
up, down, and sideways all at the 
same time, dropping with a groan into 
the troughs of the big waves and 
getting heaved right out again. The 
cadets would make the turn into the 
boiling wake of the ship and come 
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roaring over the ramp. They’d duck for 
the deck, and for the next awful mo- 
ment it always looked like a sure crash 
Sometimes they’d flare away in panic 
and take what the announcer called a 
wave-off. At other times they'd keep 
coming and somehow make a landing. 

“Hold on, everybody,” the announcer 
said. ‘“‘Navcad Reed has requested per- 
mission to land on one wheel—and they 
are going to let him do it! They are 
clearing the deck and getting the crash 
gear ready. Stay tuned to this station!” 

Anyone who tried to tune it out 
would have been mobbed. When 
Charlie got over the stern of the car- 
rier, the ramp was deep in the trough 
of a wave and there wasn’t a chair in 
the lounge that had any weight on its 
back legs. Trudy’s eyes were fixed on 
the screen. She had one hand to her 
face. The other was fingernails deep 
into my knee. 

Charlie nosed down toward the deck 
and for half a gasp it looked bad. He 
pulled out just in time, but not before 
the flight deck heaved out of the sea 
and smacked hard against his one 
good wheel. The plane bounced high, 
and I thought sure Charlie had_ lost 
control. But down he came 
ducking for the deck. 


again, 





@ Absence makes the tongues go 
faster.—Pipe Dreams 





The second smack was worse than 
the first, but this time there was no 
bounce. Just a crazy leap forward, cut 
short in mid-air by a_bang-up_ jolt 
which slapped the plane to a_ stop. 
Charlie’s hook had caught a wire. The 
plane fell down on the wing that had 
lost its wheel, and for a few seconds 
the engine prop chewed at the deck 
like a buzz saw. Then everything came 
to a crooked rest, and Charlie slid out 
of the cockpit 

“Congratulations, Navcad Reed,” the 
announcer said. 

The screen showed everyone on the 
carrier trying to shake hands with 
Charlie as the camera moved in for a 
close-up. Even the Captain came down 
from the bridge to tell Charlie that 
this one-wheel landing made his score 
tops for the day and that he was squad- 
ron leader for the four planes going to 
Corpus Christi. “You're to leave at 
once,” the Captain said. 

Then Charlie cleared his throat and 
looked right into the camera. With his 
heart in his eyes for the first time 
since I’ve known him, he said: “I hope 
you’re watching, Trudy. Thanks for 
your wonderful telegram—and all my 
love.” 


All my love, I thought. My words. 
I put those words into his mouth. My 
pupils win. 

I turned to remind Trudy who she 
had to thank for this, but she wasn’t 
there. She had already run, not walked, 
to the nearest exit. I chased after her. 
Now, if ever, she had to play it smart, 
and I wanted to make sure that she did. 
When I got back to the office Trudy 
was cleaning out her desk and putting 
all her own things into a paper bag. 


¢ JM quitting, Della,” she announced, 

l and I saw happy tears sparkling in 
her eyes. “It’s pretty short notice, | 
know; but I just can’t stay here an- 
other minute.” 

“Now your're clicking,” I told her. 
“A girl ought to run away when her 
man begins to chase. But not too fast, 
and not too far.” 

“I’m not running away,” she said. 
“Tm following him.” 

“You’re—what?” 

“I’m going to Corpus Christi,” she 
stated firmly. “I’ve found out from 
Personnel they need a girl in com- 
munications, and the job’s mine if I 
can be there Monday morning.” 

“For the love of heaven, Trudy,” | 
exploded. “Don’t be such a dope!” 

But so help me, before she got 
around to putting on her hat she al- 
most had me wondering who was the 
dope, me or her. After all, she was in 
love and nobody could take that away. 
What’s more, she would always act 
like it. Charlie would never be in any 
doubt about that. And when he finally 
got around to giving her the ring of 
his own free will, he’d find her heart 
in her- hand and not a net by which 
she’d caught him. 

“Believe me, Trudy.” were the last 
words I said to her, “‘you’re the world’s 
nicest sap.” 

Let her do her way. I’ll do mine. 

Mine was to call the cross-country 
hangar and have Wally brought to the 
phone. As soon as I heard his cheery 
voice I knew all over again that this 
was for me—a big, square-shouldered 
handsome man with eyes that always 
made me feel I was being looked at 
and relished. 

“Look, Wally,” I breezed, but with 
a strange ache in my throat, “I’ve got 
a friend in the cast of that Broadway 
show opening downtown tonight, and 
she’s left two tickets in my name at 


the box office. Could you use them, 
Wally?” 
“I sure could, Della,”” he breezed 


right back at me. “I’ve got a heavy 
date with a local redhead tonight, and 
I was just wondering where to take 
her. Thanks a lot, pal.” 

“You're welcome,” I said—and hung 
up, slowly. 
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I Love Boys 


Pity those who have never really known boys, because they cannot 


love them. 


LOVE boys, especially little ones. In 

spite of the fact that they are the 
most infuriating, frustrating, tantalizing 
of all human critters. 

I can say without any false modesty 
that I know all about boys. I have three 
of my own and their father, making four 
in all. He may be bigger but they're 
brothers under the skin. 

I have nothing but respect for their 
teachers. They are locked up with them 
for five hours a day, five days a week, 
four weeks to the month, and 
nine months out of twelve. They 
have to answer questions like 
“What makes an airplane stay 
up?” “When I nod my head like 
this, what makes it go?” and “Is 
this tomorrow?” They are also 
the storehouse of such independ- 
ent research data as “Nobody has 
three foots. Nobody!” It is quite 
clear to me that teachers aren’t 
paid enough. They couldn’t be. 
But maybe they love them 
100... 

They love them because they 
can’t help themselves. It is pos- 
sible not to love boys only if 
you've never known any very 
well. But once exposed to their 
pungent truth, their gawky af- 
fection, you are their slave. 

You haven’t lived until you 
have been embarrassed by them 
before company. And _ this is 
something you cannot provide 
for or warn them against, or an- 
ticipate. You can only swallow it, 
along with what’s left of your 
pride. Like the time the old 
school friend, dining with us, 
gave us a sad account of his 
current symptoms among which 
was a poor appetite, and one of 
our trio leaned across the table 
and reassured him charmingly 
with “J don’t see nothin’ wrong 
with your appetite.” 

Then there -re the things which you 
should be able to predict but just can’t. 
One of these happened to us last week. 
We lectured them on the reckless way 
they were treating their allowance 
money and encouraged them to get to 
work and earn some of their own. The 
next day we were awakened at dawn by 
the shuffling of many feet dragging bun- 
dles into the garage. The bundles turned 
out to be newspapers. Hundreds, no, 
thousands of them, and would I please 
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Men are bigger maybe, but that’s all 


get up and back the car out so they 
could stack the rest there? It went on for 
three days, gathering momentum by the 
hour, and business partners too. At the 
present reckoning the entire boy popula- 
tion of the east side of town has an in- 
terest in the proceeds. Paper has 
dropped to a quarter cent a pound; we 
haven’t had the car in the garage since. 
Does anyone know how to prevent spon- 
taneous combustion? 

After years of experience, however, 
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You can’t be sick in a houseful of healthy males 


and just normal intelligence, you can 
predict some things. 

You can know that after talking all 
day, cajoling and threatening, to make 
them take a bath, they will sing in the 
tub for two hours, have water battles, 
and come out with their faces dirty. 
You can be dead sure that if you send 
them upstairs to change shoes they will 
fall over their other ones in the middle 
of their room, and then come down to 
report that they aren’t there. 

Of course they are really very sweet 
when I’m sick. They take turns ‘coming 
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up to see me a thousand times a day 
to ask “Aren’t ya better yet?” 

One day last winter I came down with 
the flu. My head ached, my bones ached, 
my stomach churned. All I wanted was 
to curl up and die. That night they all 
gathered round as if waiting for my last 
words. Then Daddy got the inspiration 
to fly out for medicine. He left them 
with the earnest admonition to “take 
good care of Mother.” 

Would they take care of me? Why 
they’d just like to see some hom- 
bre come in and carry me off (So 
would I!) They looked out the 
window with high suspicion two 
or three times and marched off 
to get their shootin’ arms. A 
password was arranged and one 
of them crouched beside my bed 
with his submachine gun cocked 
jauntily on my knees. 

Small Fry thundered in, bel- 
lowing that someone had swiped 
his new “Along-Cassidy” gun, 
sized up my_ precarious plight, 
and bravely decided to share the 
danger with me. He thumped 
his sturdy frame in beside me. 

In the middle of the retreat 
Daddy returned. 

“How's the head?” he said 
anxiously. 

I moaned quietly, “Which 
one?” 

“Well, the stomach then.” And 
suddenly I began to giggle hys- 
terically. I had foezotten I even 
had a stomach. The pounding 
stampede about me had driven 
all other considerations under- 
ground. You just can’t be de- 
P liciously, relaxedly sick in a 

houseful of healthy males. 

And the worst thing about 
boys is that you can’t live with 
them but you can’t live without 
them either. You long for the day when 
they all get to school, and then the 
quiet drives you wild. My oldest ham- 
mered this point home when a neigh- 
bor asked him in September if he were 
glad to get back to school. 

“Well no,” he said truthfully, “but 
my mother was sure glad to have us go. 
Except now that we're there she’s lone- 
some. Funny thing, she couldn’t wait 
to have us go and now she can’t wait 
to have us home. In fact, come to think 
of it, my mother is a CHARACTER.” 

You see what I mean? 
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Gene Fowler: born for an evening with Christ 


This famous convert-author asked himself, ‘Why become 


a Catholic?’ He answered the query with another: 


‘Where else can a man go in this world? To Moscow?’ 


EXT to the English people, my 
L darling Irish grandmother _ re- 
garded Roman Catholics as the most 
misguided creatures in all this world. 
Oddly enough, for her, she conceded 
that England’s Queen Victoria was a 
fine woman, looked upon Pope Leo 
XIII as a great man, and recommended 
the essays of Thomas 4 Kempis as 
masterpieces of piety and unworldliness. 
This strong-featured’ yet charming 
woman was a person of immediate wit, 
notwithstanding her immovable opin- 
ions. The priests of St. Joseph’s Parish 
in West Denver would pass the time of 
day with her, smile on occasion, and 
give her a wave of the hand. 
She was capable of such discerning 
statements as: “My boy, there are three 
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classes of men who cannot handle 
strong drink: the Indians, the Irish, and 
everybody else.” And: “Don’t worry 
overmuch about lack of money. One 
sees the countryside quite as wel. if 
not better, from a donkey's back as 
when traveling with a coach-and-six.” 
The first cause of Granny's fixed an- 
tipathy to Catholics—quite aside from 
the Wesleyan environment of her girl- 
hood—was elemental, and, I believe, quite 
understandable to anyone of Celtic 
origin. Her father, John Parrott, had 
been a tenant farmer, like his people 
before him, at Bandon, County Cork, 
in the south of Ireland. He was born in 
a thatched hut on the green acres of an 
English landlord. where no Roman Cath- 
olic burned peat or worked the land 


A Belated 
Wayfarer 


by GENE FOWLER 


within those ancient fieldstone barriers. 

My great-grandfather was born in 
1791, the year which brought death to 
John Wesley, the founder of Methodism. 
Granny also pointed out to me, and 
with an air of restrained satisfaction, 
that Boswell had published his life of 
Dr. Johnson in that very same year. 
Just what these two events had in com- 
mon I am still unable to discern, but 
assumed at the time that the evangelist 
and the biographer and John Parrott 
must have been cronies. 


S everyone knows, a Protestant in 
Wiecoun Cork was sure to be out- 
numbered at the fairs. It would seem 
that Great-grandfather had seen more 
battle-action than Brian Boru, but with 
less success than the Brian attained. 

It might be presumed that any de- 
voted daughter would resent the bounc- 
ing around and about of her father, 
whether by Catholics, Moslems, or even 
by the atheists. 

“If those papist bullies,” Granny 
would say, “had dared to fight fairly— 
that is, two or three at a time—my father 
would have sent them flying as far as 
the Vatican.” 

When the sea-lanes once again were 
opened after the conclusion of the War 
of 1812, John Parrott and his then 
family of six sailed from Cobh for New 
Brunswick. Canada. He had lost two 
of his children during their infancy, 
now had four sons, named after the first 
four Apostles of the New Testament 
and in all would become the father of 
fifteen, thirteen of whom survived to 
manhood and womanhood. Grand- 
mother Elizabeth was the eleventh child, 
and, according to her, the father’s fa- 
vorite. 

In New Brunswick, John Parrott be- 
came a tavern keeper and prospered to 
a degree, but when his young son 
Matthew grew tipsy one day from having 
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drunk the leavings in grog-cups, my 
ereat-grandfather shut down his  busi- 
ness and moved with his family to 
Coshocton County, Ohio, once more to 
farm the land. 

When John Parrott sank his plough- 
share in Ohio farmland in 1826, he wore 
his red hair at shoulder-length, in the 
style of the frontiersmen and, perhaps, 
also to conceal a disfigured ear given 
him back in Ireland at the fairs or on 
St. Patrick’s Day, when only the green 
is worn by men of tact. 

Granny’s husband, Norman Wheeler, 
i Pennsylvania Dutchman, was not re- 
ligious. He did not dislike Catholics, 
possibly because all his spleen was con 
Indians—an\ 


cerned with Indians, but 


particularly the Potawatami tribesmen 
ot Kansas. 
While plains in 


1858, and in the vicinity of Fort Leaven- 


crossing the ereat 
worth, Grandpa strayed from the wagon 
train, almost thirsted to death, and fon 
vood measure received a Potawatami 
the hip. My grandmother 
Elizabeth and her parents and several 
of her brothers and sisters had been in 
that same convoy of covered wagons. 
She appointed herself to nurse this 
young man back to health. They even- 
tually married in Holton, Kansas, where 
my uncle and my mother, Dora Grace 
Wheeler, born. 

My mother’s family left Kansas for 
Colorado in the 1870's, my grandfather 
going on ahead witha herd of cattle. He 
drove the beasts into a blizzard near 
Limon, Colorado, where the herd _ per- 
ished. But Grandpa was a stout fellow 
and dug into a drift where he kept 
warm enough to live out the three-day 
storm. 


arrow in 


were 


In Denver my mother married a Prot- 
estant Irish boy Charles Devlan. She 
was but seventeen and he not yet 
twenty-one. They were divorced a short 
time before my birth in March of 1890. 
When I was four years old my mother 
remarried. Her husband was Frank 
Fowler, a moral man, but with no re- 
ligion other than boxing, baseball, and 
bicycle racing. 

I chose to remain on at my grandpar- 
ents’ house, and these good people 
reared me in a somewhat impoverished 
neighborhood which was, to use Gran- 
ny’s expression, overrun with Catholics. 

I am grateful to Catholics for many 
things. One of them is that I learned 
by necessity, to become an adequate 
boxer. Unlike my great - grandfather, 
however, I found that Catholics did not 
pile onto me unfairly, but came one at 
a time. After an educational series of 
losses, I began to win once in a while. 
But I never could cope with one Johnny 
Loftus and gave up meeting him in com- 
bat after three straight boxing lessons. 
I think he afterward became a priest. 
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Granny used to tell me that 
the Catholics were getting 
ready to take over the coun- 
try any moment now and that 
a huge arsenal stood in. the 
basement of St. Joseph’s 
Church, I explored the prem- 
ises with a young Catholic 
triend, Ed Sullivan. He was 
as eager to find some guns as 
I was. We were a bit disap- 
pointed in our search and, 
anyway, I don’t believe those 
tough Harps of West Denver 
would have needed firearms, 
but could have done the job, 
had they willed it, with their 
bare fists. 

\s a boy, I attended a small 
Methodist Church where my 
mother sang in the choir. She 
had a remarkable soprano 
voice and was the pride of 
Paul Whiteman’s father, Wil- 
bertorce J. Whiteman, who 
had given her vocal lessons. 
The visiting evangelists used 
to frighten me almost out of 
my wits with promises of hot- 
test hell; come one, come all. 
I] wondered what I had done 
and felt guilty of crimes which 
I imagined I had committed 
during uneasy dreams. 

My mother died 
was thirteen. 


when I 

From that time 

on I did not like to go to church, for 
there was no song there for me, only a 
promise of brimstone. And today I 
could not feel content in any church 
that seemed a house of fear and I could 
not be entirely glad in that church. 


4 femese always was an empty place in 
my heart because my sweet-singing 
mother divorced my father, had married 
again, then died so young. I did not 
need to become a Catholic to learn 
that divorce leaves on a child a scar 
burned deep and almost impossible to 
heal. In my own childhood I somehow 
associated divorce with cancer; and per- 
haps, in a sense, they are of the same 
cruel nature. 

I had been born as Devlan but re- 
ceived the name of Wheeler because 
my grandmother disliked my _ father. 
After the birth of my half-sister, I was 
unable to understand why we _ had 
names differing one from the other. So 
Frank Fowler adopted me, but in name 
only. At the age of seven I already had 
had as many names as some of our lead- 
ing criminals. 

I had entered my sixtieth year when 
I began to receive instructions from a 
bright and patient young priest, the 
Rev. Father Duane Theobald, then As- 
sistant Pastor of the Cathedral of the 


Immaculate Conception in thy native 


Durante and Friend: Using Gene’s brains and 
Jimmy’s nose, they wrote a book, “Schnozzola” 


City of Denver. Mine was a somewhat 
advanced age, I thought, to absorb the 
truth in concentrated doses. But I am 
one of those fellows who never feels 
old, except for the times when I need a 
siesta or when my long-time friend Jack 
Dempsey scuffles with me. I manage to 
forget age by means of not looking too 
often into mirrors or at photographs 
taken of myself since I was thirty-five. 
\fter some preliminary talks on the 
West Coast, Father Theobald and I be- 
gan to exchange a series of letters. | 
became, in a manner ol speaking, a 
correspondence-school Catholic (all this, 
of course, with the sanction of one of 
our best-loved churchmen, the Most 
Reverend Archbishop Urban J. Vehr 
of Denver). I am very happy that I 
had this experience by mail, for now 
I frequently re-read the remarkable let- 
ters that the busy young priest took time 
out from his many duties to send me. 
The Rev. Father Theobald baptized 
me at the Cathedral in Denver in June 
of 1950. As I stood there at the marble 
font, | remembered so clearly the time 
in 1912 when I, as a young reporter, 
had attended the dedication of this same 
beautiful building. I had understood 
but little of the ancient ritual of that 
day when His Eminence the late John 
Murphy Cardinal Farley of New York 
presided at the ceremony. I remembered 
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back also to the many hours I had spent 
with the late pastor of the Cathedral, 
the great man who had built it, Father 
(afterward Monsignor) Hugh L. Mc- 
Menamin. 

What a wonderful man Father “Mac” 
was! An orator of eloquence, he had 
a shining personality such as now dis- 
tinguishes Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. 
Father “Mac” long ago predicted that I 
one day would become a Catholic. As 
I received absolution I wished that this 
old friend were there. Perhaps he 
was. 


ECENTLY a man whom I never 

have met in person, Professor Ralph 
Thibodeau, wrote an article about me 
in the Catholic World. I was amazed 
to learn from this account that Pro- 
fessor Thibodeau had predicted _pri- 
vately some fourteen years ago—after 
having read one of my books—that one 
day I would become a communicant. 

This discerning writer read _ three 
other books of mine during the next 
ten years or so and saw in them the 
growing pattern of a desire to enter the 
Church. I myself remained unaware of 
this orientation of the mind and soul, 
and I must say in all honesty that my 
private life, while not intentionally 
wicked, had been somewhat unre- 
strained. 

Perhaps my Grandmother long, long 
ago had a premonition of all this when 
she commented one day on the fact that 
! had so many Catholic playmates. “I 
don’t know what you see in these 
papists,” she said, “and vice versa. 
You're beginning to smell of incense.” 

When Pope Pius X died in 1914, I 
wrote a memorial poem for the Rocky 
Mountain News, a paper on which I 
was a reporter at the time, and it was 
republished in the Denver Catholic Reg- 
ister. ‘TO my great astonishment my 
grandmother did not offer a word of 
reproach except to say: “You have a 
deal to learn about writing in numbers. 
But be patient. The important thing 
is to keep on trying.” 

Another and much later evidence of a 
thing that seemed plain to others but 
not to me came on a day in New York 
when I decided to tell my wife Agnes 
of my intentions to become a Catholic 
communicant. 

“Have you any objections?” I in- 
quired. 

She showed no surprise whatsoever as 
she said, “I think you have been one for 
the thirty-five years we have been mar- 
ried.” 

I have an aversion to praising my wife 
in public print or making fulsome dedi- 
cations of books to her, partly because 
she would dislike such show and partly 
because I think I would seem silly or 
hen-pecked in the process. But I must 
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say that she posed no difficulty here 
nor when my younger son Will and his 
wife and three children were baptized 
as Catholics some three years before 
my own conyersion, That event had 
nothing to do with my own subsequent 
action, and indeed Will was quite una- 
ware of my leanings. 

At the time of his conversion, Will 
asked me the customary question, “Have 
you any objections?” 

To which I replied: “Only one. If 
either of your sons becomes a_ priest, 
please do not expect me to address him 


‘ ao” 


as ‘Father, 

Perhaps Agnes does not deserve too 
much credit for her show of tolerance, 
for I am informed that one of her 
friends asked her, “Just what do you 
think about your husband being a 
Catholic?” 

Her answer was, “Oh, I think it is 
fine. It cuts my problems in_ two. 
He’s so much easier to handle now.” 

It is a natural enough question when 
someone outside the Church asks a 
man of my temperament, “Why did you 
become a Catholic?” To that question 
I would ask in return: “Where else can 
an old man go?” 

It is a Church that for almost two 
thousand years has been a refuge for 
sinners and for the poor. And I have 
been both sinful and poor during a life 
of incautious impulses, careless mis- 
chiefs, bad investments in business and 
in pleasures. 

For me it was much easier to become 
a Catholic—however long it took me to 
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Not His Brand 


>In conversation with an Ameri- 
can tourist, an Englishman objected 
to the popular assumption that 
people of his country do not ap- 
preciate our brand of humor. 

“Well, to illustrate,” said the 
American, “did you ever hear the 
story of the museum that had on 
display in one room the skull of 
Benjamin Franklin when he was 
twelve and in another his skull 
when he was fifty?” 

“No, I didn’t,” replied the Eng- 
lishman. “What was it?” 

—Marguerite Parker 











come to my decision—than it is to be- 
come a good one. One has to work at 
it all the time, but I must add that 
the work is rewarding and soul-satisfy- 
ing. 

Whenever I read of the uncertainty 
and the struggles of other men and 
women who became Catholics, I am 
most respectful of their states of mind 
but nevertheless am amazed. These 
sincere pilgrims seem to have had ex- 
periences so unlike my own. | had no 
doubts, no fears, no questions to be 
satisfied about Faith or dogma. And all 
the more is my keen regret at having 
delayed my Baptism. 

Perhaps I was, in a special sense, con- 
ditioned for the Catholic evening in 
which I now sit in comparative spiritual 
peace. And though I have had less 
than three years in which to enjoy 
the Catholic life, I am grateful for 
them. To think that I had put off my 
decision is not a pleasant thought. I 
have heard men wail because they did 
not invest in upsurging material stocks, 
and I thought it a bit unmanly of them 
whenever they cried out. So I shall 
not risk wailing because of my failure 
for so long to invest in the spiritual. 

Nor, on the other hand, do I wish to 
annoy my fellows by making loud boasts 
of my new-found privilege of conver- 
sion. Sometimes a happy convert can 
become a nuisance. 


N the enthusiasm of spiritual discov- 
| ery, almost every convert feels like 
stopping pedestrians, or even motorists, 
on the street to tell of the good news. 
The thrill of becoming a living part of 
the age-old Court of Christ the King, 
the joy of full acceptance of revealed 
truths, the knowledge that life is not 
merely a succession of breaths, a conse- 
quence of meals, a design of work 
and rest, an arrangement of mundane 
events but an everlasting surety of great 
things to come through prayer and de- 
votion—all these circumstances are 
enough to inspire anyone’s mind and 
heart and voice. 

The knowledge that no Catholic can 
be an orphan because we have the 
Blessed Mother Mary, the Rosary, the 
Mass, the Confessional, the Holy 
Eucharist—all suddenly bestowed graces 
and blessings and escapes from woe— 
makes it most difficult for the newcomer 
not to shout from the housetop. 

Why become a Catholic? Where else 
can a man go in this world? To 
Moscow? 
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Television 





by JOHN LESTER 
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Broadway and Hollywood personalities 
were road-blocks to hour-long drama on 





T is gratifying to note that The Lux 
Video Theatre will expand to a full 


hour from its present 30-minute length TV in the past. - 
late in August, when it moves from There are now plenty of top-name Ca 
CBS to NBC. actors available, however, and though ne 
Lux has been considering the idea of costs are still high, higher than ever in oe 
an hour-long program for some time some cases, there seem to be more ways 
and recently experimented with A Place to circumvent and otherwise reduce - 
In The Sun, starring Ann Blyth, John them in drama than in say, variety, and wr 
Derek, and Marilyn Erskine. other forms of TV. th 
The reaction to the 60-minute run- co 
ning time was so overwhelmingly good, Money the Object a 
in spite of a production that was only Variety shows and their closest rela- in 
fair, that it was decided to take the ex- tive, comedy-variety, are in a very dif- $0 


pansion step as soon as possible. 

Lux had the first hour-long dramatic 
series on radio, beginning about 25 
ago, and its format, employing 
motion picture scripts and the stars 
of their original presentations whenever 
and wherever possible, kept its ratings 


ficult spot in regard to the problem ol 
costs and there seems to be no solution $ 
at the moment although, I’m sure, some- $ 
body will find one sooner or later and : 
they’d better hurry. 

Sponsors of this type show, the high- 
est rated among all entertainment types, 


years 


high through the years. have been screaming for several years . 
On TV, the series has struggled along and the first big casualty was Milton : 
on 30 minutes for several seasons with- Berle, who was dropped by Texaco, . 
out making much of an impression and which made no secret of the fact that : 
all concerned haven’t been happy about it had had enough of high costs and : 
this because of the long-time dominance — wanted to recoup. . 
of its radio counterpart. There have been other prominent 
+ casualties since then and the number of 
Another Trend? 


sponsors willing or able to pay $100,000 
a week for an hour-long top-drawer 
comedy-variety show steadily 
dwindled. 

At present, several of the outstanding 


It’s just possible that this expansion 
by Lux will mark the beginning of a 
trend among dramatic shows on tele- 
vision. I believe it will, and check on 
TV logs of the present and recent past 
strengthens this belief, too. 

Maurice Evans, for example, did an- | 
other two-hour Shakespearean drama, 
King Richard II, on NBC-TV recently, 
a production he preceded some months 
ago by a two-hour version of Hamlet. 
He has still others in preparation. 

Elsewhere, by actual count, there are 
some ten or twelve weekly hour-long 
dramatic offerings on the networks and 
many more on local stations scattered 
around the country, altogether about 
twice as many as there were last season. 

I think this time next year should see 
as many as double this number. 

If this really is the beginning of a 
trend, and. as I say, it certainly would 
seem so, I don’t see how it could have 
been avoided much longer by anyone 
honestly and objectively seeking the 
answer to improved drama on TV. 

It has always been plain enough that 
30 minutes just isn’t sufficient time in 
which to establish characters and de- 
velop any kind of a plot, except in the 
case of a few tightly written and flaw- 
lessly produced short stories. 

Actually, about the best that can be 
expected and got from 30 minutes (less 
commercials, introductions, and sign-off 
time) of drama on television in the 
vast majority of instances is a successful 
episode. 

In fairness, it should be noted that 
high costs and the lack ol 


has 











Show of Shows, starring Sid Caesar 
(opposite) and Imogene Coca 
(above), is faced with a sponsor 
shortage caused by high produc- 
tion costs of comedy-variety shows 
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series in this category are in financial 
difficulty and at least two seem rapidly 
approaching their hour of decision in 
this matter of exorbitant costs, the Sid 
Caesar-Imogene Coca Show Of Shows 
and The Colgate Comedy Hour, both 
on NBC, 

There is reason to believe at this 
writing that neither will return to the 
air next season and, as if to substantiate 
this as far as the former is concerned, 
a 50-minute  situation-comedy _ series 
starring Imogene Coca is éven now be- 
ing written in preparation for next sea- 
son. 

Miss Coca, by the way, gets a reported 
$10,000 a week against Caesar’s reported 
$25,000! 


Strike It Rich 


The eyes of the broadcasting world 
have been on Strike It Rich, the “give- 
away” series seen daily on CBS-TV and 
heard on NBC radio, ever since New 
York City Welfare Commissioner Henry 
L. McCarthy leveled certain charges at 
it several weeks ago. 

McCarthy said the series was “a na- 
tional disgrace” in that it encouraged 
begging, and added that about 55 new 
relief’ and/or welfare cases had been 
traced to persons who traveled to New 
York from other parts of the country to 
get on Strike It Rich and failed. 

He also hinted rather broadly that 
about $1,000,000 in funds voluntarily 
sent in by listeners and viewers was un- 
accounted for. A_ state-legislative com- 
mittee, however. found nothing wrong 
in this regard. 

Obviously, Commissioner McCarthy 
would like to see Strike It Rich thrown 
off the air, not only because he feels 
it infringes on the jurisdiction of his 
welfare commission but because he con- 
siders it to be in bad taste since, as he 
contends, it commercializes misfortune. 

So far, Mr. McCarthy has been able 
to prove nothing, has accomplished very 
little, and one has the feeling he would 
rather be rid of the whole mess. 

It is my opinion that he was ill-ad- 
vised to begin with since the basic issue 
involved is freedom of the air, already 
pretty well covered by the governing 
Communications Act, and not “begging” 
or “bad taste.” 

Not that Strike It Rich is always in 
good taste or is without abuses, but that 
even these should be allowed to con- 
tinue rather than establish a dangerous 
precedent by legislating against or other- 
wise harnessing an operation that 
should be restrained, if at all, only 
within the framework of free enterprise 
and free speech. 


For Women Only 


The most important new program 
series so far this year is Home, daily on 
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NBC-TV from 11 a.m. to noon, EST. 

It’s a companion to that network’s 
highly successful “Today” series, with 
Dave Garroway, daily from 7 to 9 A.M., 
E.S.T. and C.S.T., although it is aimed 
directly at the American woman, rather 
than at the entire family. 

It’s difficult to evaluate the series this 
sarly since such pioneering ventures al- 
ways require a lot of tailoring, adjust- 
ing, and experimentation before they 
really settle down, although it can be 
noted that its features include fashion 
and beauty, cooking, family problems, 
child care and training, leisure time 
activities, shopping, gardening, etc., all 
or most of which will probably remain. 

Mechanically, however, it can be said 
with some emphasis that Home is one 
of the most interesting programs on the 
air, operating as it does from a $200,000 
permanent set which may well be with- 
out equal in TV. This set is designed to 
display and demonstrate the products, 
materials, processes, and procedures re- 
lated to the American home and living 
in that home and it gives animation to 
inanimate objects through mechaniza- 
tion. 

The set centers around inner and 
outer turntables, for example, with the 
outer one large enough to hold an au- 
tomobile. It also boasts a “tumbler,” a 
device that will lift, turn, or revolve a 
refrigerator or any other object up to 300 
pounds, making it possible to show all 
sides of such a product. It contains a 
so-called “growery,” too, a two-foot thick 
plot of specially treated earth for the 
cultivation of flowers and vegetaliles 
right under the camera’s eye! 

Home is dedicated, so it says, to the 
proposition that the American house- 
wife is profoundly concerned with im- 
proving her home, raising her family, 
and expanding her own perspective, and 
that news of products, ideas, and sugges- 
tions that will help her in these fields 
will, therefore, be of compelling inter- 
est. 


Radio Free Europe 


You’ve no doubt heard a great deal 
about Radio Free Europe in the past few 
weeks of its current fund-raising cam- 
paign, which, appropriately enough, has 
called on American radio and TV for 
help. 

In the event you’ve also wondered 
about it and felt the need of a little 
more information or background on the 
subject, please allow me to offer the 
following: 

Radio Free Europe is a division of 
the National Committee For A Free 
Europe, which is supported by contri- 
butions from the American people 
through “Crusade For Freedom,” its 
fund-raising arm, and which does just 
about what its title suggests and implies. 





TV TYKE—Rusty Hamer, Danny 

Thomas’ TV son, dreams he’s 

Teddy Roosevelt, ready to wield 

“big stick” on Daddy, for crime 
of spanking 





HIMSELF—Jimmy Durante, 

grand old man of TV, may star in 

his own video show, starting next 

fall. Tests on formats are now 
being run 





GOOD AS NEW-—Sports an- 
nouncer Red Barber, out of hospi- 
tal after ear operation, soon heads 
south for Yankees’ training camp 


RFE was organized in December, 
1949, to conduct an on-the-spot cam- 
paign of psychological warfare against 
the Communist regimes of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, East Germany, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Albania, spe- 
cifically, all countries that are stra- 
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tegically placed in the battle for men’s 
minds now being waged in Europe. 

The station went on the air in July, 
1950, with one transmitter located near 
Frankfort, in West Germany, and began 
broadcasting for a total of ten hours a 
week. It has been on the air continu- 
ously ever since and now has 21 short 
and medium wave transmitters located 
throughout West Germany and Portugal 
broadcasting 430 hours of programming 
a week to its six target countries. 

RFE’s programs cover a range of sub- 
jects equal to almost any radio station in 
this country and special programs are 
designed tor young people, workers, in- 
tellectuals, farmers, women, scientists, 
military men, and, even, Communists. 

Religious news and services are broad- 
cast to listeners of all faiths. 

As to the effectiveness of RFE in its 
nearly four years of operation, President 
Eisenhower recently had this to say: 
“Through Radio Free Europe, men and 
women, who might otherwise have suc- 
cumbed to the philosophy that it is good 
to be slaves, still keep alive the spark 
of freedom in their hearts. This work 
serves not only the nations we seek to 
help, but it serves the best interests of 
the United States.” 


Don MeNeill, et al. 


It’s good to see Don McNeill and his 
Breakfast Club gang back on ABC tele- 
vision, 9 to 10 A.M., E.S.T., daily, after 
a two-year absence. 

Originally, the famous show, now in 
its twenty-first year of broadcasting, was 
produced as a night-time attraction, 
which was about as un-bright as possible 
since “Breakfast Club” has always been 
a daytime feature. Its charm lies in its 
casual, off-the-cuff style, whereas night- 
time shows are more formal in presenta- 
tion. As a result, Breakfast Club died a 
miserable death at night. 

When ABC decided to return the 
show to TV this time—it has been back 
since Feb. 22—it decided on the wisest 
course, the one that should have been 
followed from the first: that it would 
merely photograph the radio show for 
TV and let it go at that. 

Back with emcee McNeill is Fran 
“Aunt Fanny” Allison (the same who 
stars on NBC-TV’s Kukla, Fran and 
Ollie series) , comic Sam Cowling, vocal- 
ists Eileen Parker and Johnny Desmond, 
and noted orchestra leader Eddie Bal- 
lantine. 

Incidentally, when McNeill first 
started The Breakfast Club in 1933— 
it was called The Pepper Pot in those 
days—seventeen persons were required 
to put it on the air. 

Now that it’s on television—also ABC 
radio at the same hour—more than 100 
are necessary! 
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In Brief 


Charles Coburn due for the title role 
in an English-made teleseries about the 
adventures of a country doctor... . Art 
Linkletter claims he knows who _ in- 
vented television—“The people who 
make blue shirts!”. . . Television’s orig- 
inal contract girl Mary Sinclair, now 
making a comeback, recently filed for 
bankruptcy listing no assets and lia- 
bilities of over $16,000. All young peo- 
ple considering a show business career 
of any kind, please note and reconsider. 
... Irene Dunne is mulling a television 
series on which she’ll play a nun on a 
hospital staff, one “Sister Veronica”... . 
This department’s nomination as the 
wackiest commercials of 1953 goes to a 
West Coast hamburger stand. On them, 
a waitress tries to convince a prospective 
customer that he shouldn’t eat one of 
her employer’s hamburgers. Very clever, 
very attention-getting. Those who 
still feel TV has too many crime and 
suggestive programs should be encour- 
aged to learn that the BIG boom at the 
moment is in the religious category. 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish pro- 
grams on networks and local stations are 
definitely increasing in number and the 
majority of those already established 
have good ratings. 

Robert Young’s radio series, Father 
Knows Best, now being filmed for TV. 
. .. The anti-alcohol-in-any-form group 
in Washington is pressuring individual 
Congressmen to pass legislation banning 
wine and beer commercials on TV. The 
group hints broadly that it will oppose 
anyone who doesn’t play ball come the 
November elections. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration may make an- 
other nation-wide check of TV trans- 
mitter towers and the hazard they 
present to airplanes, if any. . . . Look for 
network radio shows to expand their 
running time to two or three hours or 
more instead of the conventional fifteen, 
thirty, or sixty minutes. This will be the 
result of a whole new programming 
concept which is just around the corner. 


ee |) : 
Charlie Applewhite (left), Milton 


Berle’s new singing protégé 
Joan Davis (right), one of the 
hardest working laughmakers on 
the air, in costume for recent show 





... The Hour Of St. Francis, on over 
900 radio stations, has completed its 
first film for TV, one called Christmas 
Is A Song, with J. Carrol Naish as nar- 
rator. It’s due for release soon... . The 
Shadow, another of radio’s long-time 
toppers in the mystery field, is ready to 
follow Inner Sanctum into TV... . 
Arthur Marx, Groucho’s son, is cur- 
rently working as a gag and comedy- 
situation writer for a West Coast TV 
station. 

Hunt Stromberg, once the _ biggest 
of the movies producers, is behind Pit- 
fall, a teleseries on juvenile delin- 
quency. . . . Two networks have made 
Perle Mesta, the former minister to 
Luxembourg, offers to do a gossip and 
interview show on the air... . NBC-TV 
plans secret colorcasting of fights to de- 
termine how much difference the close- 
up sight of cuts and bruises makes to 
ladies and others not used to ring may- 
hem... . Liberace racked up more than 
$1,000,000 on TV alone during the past 
season. ... A European TV network of 
eight non-Communist nations, Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Denmark, 
West Germany, Holland, Italy, and 
Switzerland, should be ready for launch- 
ing by June. .. . Rudy Vallee will soon 
have a morning TV show in the works. 
... A note on NBC bulletin board re- 
cently advertised a black-and-white cat 
for sale with this interesting recom- 
mendation: “It looks just like Milton 
Berle!”. . . . Some relief agencies, city, 
county, and state, now consider tele- 
vision sets a necessity and have made 
(or are making) arrangements so the 
poor can buy them on time. Good! 
Good! Good!. . . . CBS would like to 
put Tennessee Erne under contract as a 
substitute for Arthur Godfrey. 


HE Perry Como life story series in 

The American Weekly will be incor- 
porated in a full-length book by author 
Maurice Zolotow. . . . Another big up- 
coming development in TV will be the 
projection tube. Some experts claim 
once a viewer has watched TV via pro- 
jection tube he will never be satisfied 
with anything else. . . . A top musical 
conductor charges the musical back- 
grounds employed on TV today place 
the medium in the exact position of 
silent movies in the days of the off-key 
piano accompaniment! There really 
is a great deal to be done in this respect. 
. . . The radio successor to “Tokyo 
Rose” and “Axis Sally” is “Moscow 
Mollie,” a Red radio performer who 
concentrates on our guys at the strategic 
Greenland Airbase of Thule, among 
other spots. . . . Divorce in this country 
is decreasing in direct ratio to the in- 
crease in the sale of television sets, so 
goes a survey by one of the biggest in- 
surance companies! 
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Naas has everything that typifies the contented peacefulness of Main Street, Ireland. 


Church, vigilant priest, plainfolk, helpful landowners, and Mrs. Lawlor 


The town of Naas, County Kildare, Eire, on the main Dublin-Cork 
road. Site of ancient kingly courts and modern housing developments 





aun Street. Ireland 


by MAURA LAVERTY 


HE most important town of its 

size on the main Dublin-Cork road, 
Naas may literally be said to be the 
Main Street of Ireland. Nas-na-Riogh, 
“The Assembly Place of Kings,” is the 
Irish name for this contented little town 
with its population of just under 4,000 
which makes a living by supplying 
goods, service, and amusement to the 
people of the farms, big and small, by 
which it is surrounded. 

Naas is a storied place with its relics 
of bygone grandeur such as the North 
Moat, site of the ancient palace where 
nine successive kings of Leinster held 
court until the burial of the last of 
them in 909. It is a bright and a busy 
place with its cotton mill, race course, 
and dog track, its cinema which offers 
a change of program four times weekly, 
and its spick-and-span new housing es- 
tate which affords evidence of the in- 
creased prosperity accruing to the Bog 
of Allan as a result of the Electricity 
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Supply Board’s decision to use native 
fuel. 

Find the most important business 
personality in any small town and you 
have a good chance of fingering the 
pulse of the place. In Old Mill House, 
the unpretentious home of Mrs. Brigid 
Lawlor, | found the key to Naas. 

Once upon a time there lived a Kil- 
dare woman called Brigid who is re- 
membered, among other things, for the 
excellent and plentiful fare she pro- 
vided for travelers. Today, after 1,500 
years, a Kildare woman of the same 
name walks in the Saint’s hospitable 
steps. 

Saint Brigid owed some of her fame 
as a caterer to occasional miracles. Mrs. 
Brigid Lawlor has had to rely entirely 
on her own business acumen and hard 
work for the success which changed an 
unpretentious village —boarding-house 
into the largest family-catering business 
in Europe. 





She is a portly, clear-skinned woman, 
six feet in height. Her black clothes, 
which owe nothing to the dictates ol 
fashion, and her coif of white hair give 
her the appearance of a benign but 
very practical abbess. For a woman ol 
her build and origin (she was born on 
the small farm three miles outside Naas 
which now forms part of Punchestown 
Racecourse) Mrs. Lawlor has remark- 
ably delicate hands and wrists. It is easy 
to imagine those hands engaged in fine 
embroidery like the Mass vestments 
which Saint Brigid used to embroider 
for Saint Patrick. But, again like Brigid, 
who brewed ale and baked bread and 
churned butter, Mrs. Lawlor’s capable 
hands have done every kind of task 
from washing dishes behind the scenes 
to manipulating big business with an 
adroitness which leaves such as Helena 
Rubinstein trotting after her. Visitors 
to Ireland are familiar with the legend 
“Catering by Mrs. Lawlor and Sons, 
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Naas,” which is to be seen at every func- 
tion of importance. 

The cloister motif is evident in every 
aspect of Mrs. Lawlor’s life. Although 
there can be few women whose en- 
deavors and bank accounts make them 
better entitled to luxurious living, her 
tastes remain as simple as when, nearly 
lorty years ago, she laid the cornerstone 
of a great enterprise by serving teas at 
a Naas sportsmeeting. 


S befits a Kildare woman, Mrs. Law- 
lor’s one luxury is racing. She is 


prouder of the successes of her horses, 
Nas-na-Riogh and Temple Lane, than 
of the fact that during last Horse Show 
Week she served 34,850 luncheons and 
51,630 teas. 

If her one luxury is racing, her one 
passion is children. Her love of small 
folk is not confined to her own grand- 
children, of whom she has five, and the 
children of Naas have reason to love her 
for her many benefactions, private and 
public. 

When I asked the most considerable 
employer in Naas who among her towns- 
people would best repay interviewing, 
she gave me a list headed by the name 
of the parish priest, Father Patrick ]. 
Doyle. 

\ small dark man, spare and ener- 
getic, Father Doyle welcomed me in 
his quiet drawingroom, from the win- 
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Mrs. Brigid Lawlor—head of largest family-catering 
business in Europe—with four of her grandchildren 

















dow of which one may look across the 
road to the Church of Our Lady and 
Saint David which is the pride of Naas. 
Naas people take a particular pride in 
the church tower, which is unequaled in 
the Midlands for height and beauty. 
lransitional Gothic in style, it is 
modeled on the tower of the fourteenth- 
century church of Saint Andrew in Lin- 
colnshire. Only members of the choir 
are familiar with the tower's greatest 
claim to distinction—its lovely spiral 
staircase in chiseled granite. 

Talking of choirs and of pride, Father 
Doyle has good reason to swell his chest 
—if personal pride were not unthink 
able in connection with this unassum- 
ing man who is one of Ireland’s most 
respected authorities on sacred music. 
Thanks to the patient coaching and di- 
rection of the parish priest, the choir 
represents the one real bid for culture 
which exists here. 

On first acquaintance, Father Doyle 
would seem to belong in a secluded sem- 
inary rather than in a busy parish. Au- 
thor, historian, linguist, musician— 
Father Patrick Doyle is not without ex 
perience of seminary life. He was 
Rector of Saint Mary’s College, Knock- 
beg, until ill health caused him to ask 
to be relieved of college duties. 

Hard work is, truly, excellent medi 
cine. Since his arrival in Naas thirty- 
four years ago, Father Doyle’s efforts on 


At Killashee, Ireland’s only Prep School, a nun gives 
an Irish lesson to boys of five different nationalities 


Father Patrick J. Doyle, scholarly pastor of mili- 
tant flock. “Leave us to deal with them, Father”’ 


behalf of the parish must make his work 
in Knockbeg seem like a holiday. He 
was appointed to a parish that seemed 
chronically and overwhelmingly in debt. 
He found not a single penny in the 
parochial funds. There was a terrifying 
mass of repairs to be done. A new 
school had to be provided for the Chris- 
tian Brothers. Today, he can claim that 
his parish is free of debt. There is a 
nice litthe sum in the parochial funds. 
Much repair work has been carried out 


and paid ior. And the last accounting 


showed that he has managed to gather 
£9,600 toward the cost of that new 
school. 

“Is there any Communism in Naas?” I 
asked. 

Father Doyle answered with a story. 


I’ seems a year or so ago, a Commun- 
| ist agent began to make a_ practice 
of coming down from Dublin on Sun- 
day mornings to distribute Red leaflets 
in the public houses where the men 
went to drink a quiet pint of stout after 
late Mass. 

“Leave us to deal with him, Father,” 
urged the local men who brought the 
matter to the notice of their parish 
priest. 

On the following Sunday, a few stal- 
wart Naas lads were waiting for Mos- 
cow’s emissary. They led him firmly to 
the Working Men’s Club. His arrival 
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The Glennons, with their seven children. “Too many young people 


leaving the country,” says 


Mr. Donaghy, friendly northerner and editor. “Naas lost 
a lot of its nationalist feeling once the fight was won” 


there coincided with the pealing of the 
Angelus from the church tower. The 
Communist was forced to his knees and 
made to recite the Angelus. After this 
he was put on the Dublin-bound bus 
with a warning to stay away. To date, 
he has given no sign of wishing to ig- 
nore this warning. 

His eyes twinkling, Father Doyle told 
me another story—one which proves that 
the womenfolk of Naas have the force- 
fulness of their men in dealing with any 
attempt to rob them of the ideals in- 
herited from Patrick, Brigid, and Colum- 
cille. 

This story dates to the occasion when 
members of a sect calling themselves “‘Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses” ventured rashly to 
peddle their wares on fair days. 

The people of Naas will not deny to 
any man the right of free speech. But 
a population which is 95 per cent Cath- 
olic cannot be blamed for taking of- 
fense when invited to buy picture post- 
cards which are an insulting caricature 
of His Holiness, the Pope. 

“Leave us to deal with them, Father,” 
pleaded the women, echoing their men. 
Father Doyle has every faith in the 
women of his parish. He left them to 
act. 

When the unwelcome proselytizers 
next visited Naas Fair Ground, they 
were met by a group of irate women 
armed with sweeping brushes. For fully 
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Granny Byrne, ninety-one-year-old racing fan. “I'd think it 
a poor day when I wouldn’t have a shilling on a horse” 


hard-working 





shoemaker Glennon 


a mile out along the country road they 
chased the frightened “Witnesses.” They 
abandoned them at the gates of Kil- 
lashee. 

It may have been just as well for 
themselves that the “Witnesses” did not 


make the mistake of seeking a refuge 
inside those gates. Mild and _ gentle 


though they are, the nuns of La Sainte 
Union des Sacrés Coeurs might have 
been tempted to withhold a hospitable 
welcome. In “Our Lady’s Bower,” 
Killashee, the little lads who are cher- 
ished in Ireland’s only preparatory 
school can count on summary measures 
being taken for their protection. 

“Go out and Killashee,” Mrs. 
Lawlor had advised me. “It’s well worth 
a Visit.” 


RS. Lawlor was right. Here, in a 
lovely manor house standing in 
one hundred wooden acres, I found 


boys from all parts of the world being 
prepared for entry to such famous pub- 


see 


lic schools as Clongowes Wood and 
Downside. I found—and this, surely, 
was something unique—a_ Reverend 


Mother giving an Irish lesson to boys of 
five nationalities. 

Killashee — literally “the cell or 
church of Saint Auxilius (nephew of 
Saint Patrick) —is said to have been the 
scene of the first Synod held in Ireland 
by our National Apostle. 








In a small white-washed cottage on 
the other side of Naas, I found relics 


of an apostle of another kind. John 
Devoy, apostle of freedom, was born 
here in 1842. At the age of nineteen 
he became a member of the Irish Re- 
publican Brotherhood. From then un- 
til his death in 1928, he never ceased to 
work for Ireland, although the price of 
his patriotism included a_ fifteen-year 
spell in Portland Gaol and, eventually, 
exile in America. His work in the States, 
where he headed Clan na Gael, re- 
sulted in the raising of $100,000 to arm 
the Volunteers in 1916. 

Mr. William Glennon another 
“must” on Mrs. Lawlor’s list. [ found 
him in the litthe house in New Row in 
which he and his have raised their 
families and worked as master crafts- 
men for one hundred and fifty years. 

Elsewhere in Naas I had heard de- 
pressing stories of emigration, of the 
difficulties experienced by the Textiles 
Factory in finding operatives owing to 
the young people’s preference for the 
higher wages and more exciting life to 
be had in England. 

The Glennons hope to keep their 


was 





MAURA LAVERTY is an Irish writer who 
has published short stories in many American 
magazines, including Woman's Day, Ladies 
Home Journal, and The Sign. She has also 
published several books, including four novels. 
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Film producer Huston and son, 
Tony, readying for foxhounds 


“Killing Kildares” Baroness 
de Roebeck and a friend 








children in Ireland. William Glennon 
left his shoemaker’s last—he is a boot- 
maker, as have been the men otf his 
family for as far back as he can re- 
remember—to tell me of the plans which 
he and his wife have made to insure 
that the family will not be broken up 
by emigration. 

It would indeed be a pity should such 
lovely and intelligent children grow up 
to provide manpower for the factories 
of England. “We are keeping them at 
school for as long as we possibly can,” 
Mr. Glennon said. Seventeen-year-old 
William Peter got his Intermediate Cer- 
tificate before going to work with his 
father. The other four boys are still at- 
tending the Christian Brothers’ School. 
Patrick Joseph (16) wants to become a 
printer. Christopher Thomas — (15) 
thinks he would like to be an army 
cadet. Up to now, the ambitions of 
Michael Terence (11) and Peter 
Francis (8) have been changing from 
day to day. Whatever their eventual 
choice and that of their little sisters, it 
is certain that their father and mother 
will make everv effort to help them to 
achieve it. 

“There are too many young people 
leaving the country.” William Glennon 
said. Mrs. Glennon hugged little Sally 
and baby Mary Brigid in a way that 
said her daughters would make their 
living at home. 

“But what kind of a living?” I asked. 
“Don't vou find it difhcult to support 
such a large family on one man’s earn- 
ings?” 

“No more difhcult than anvone else,” 
Mrs. Glennon answered cheerfully. Her 
housekeeping money averages what 
would be fourteen dollars weekly in 
\merican money. ‘The children’s well- 
fed and well-dressed appearance speaks 
volumes for her abilities as a household 
manager. 


ILLIAM Glennon’s earnings aver- 
WV age $18. There is not much lati- 
tude for self-indulgence in this happy 
household. Both father and mother are 
total abstainers. William smokes a pipe. 
To balance this luxury, his wife has a 
regular visit to the cinema. The Glen- 
nons’ chief relaxation is reading. That 
they borrow four books each week from 
the public library helps to explain their 
well-informed views on world affairs. 
Next on my list was Granny Byrne, 
ninety-one-year-old)= matriarch of Naas 
who lives a few doors down from the 
Glennons. With the air of a queen, she 
welcomed me into the two-roomed cot- 
tage which she shares with her two sons 
and her daughter-in-law. Her other 
seven sons and one daughter keep the 
Naas postman busy delivering to New 


Major and Mrs. Beaumont with ’ 
famous Kildare’ foxhounds 
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Row letters bearing the stamps of most 
countries from England to South Africa. 

Granny Byrne is as bright and as 
cheerful as her fantastic collection of 
china. The statues and jugs and orna. 
ments of which she is so proud repre- 
sent decades of sacrificing one shilling 
this week, sixpence the next, from the 
pension which she draws as the widow 
of a soldier. 

As might be expected of a woman 
born and bred on the tringe of the 
Curragh, Granny’s big interest in life is 
horse racing. “I walk every step of the 
way to Naas Races,” she told me de- 
lightedly. “And I study form. I'd think 
it a poor and a dull day when I 
wouldn't have a shilling on a horse.” 


ER memory, too, is bright. She can 
H talk of Parnell and of Davitt 
as if the stirring Land League days be- 
longed to 1954. “Why wouldn't I re- 
member the Land Leaguers?” she de- 
manded. ‘“Wasn’t my own brother jailed 
with the rest of them?” 

She can recall days when the cost of 
living was only a fraction of what it is 
now, when butter could be bought for 
lourpence a pound and a pound of 
sugar cost a penny. 

“Still and all, things are better to- 
day.” she decided. “There’s more money 
in Naas than people ever thought they'd 
have the handling of. I could show you 
the houses of tradesmen in this town 
where all the family is working and 
bringing in between them from £12 to 
£20 a week. Sure, the people today 
don’t know their luck.” 

Granny Byrne has no interest in poli- 
tics. According to Mr. Donaghy, man- 
aging editor of the Leinster Leader—the 
Naas weekly newspaper and mouthpiece 
of the county—the local people in gen- 
eral are not too concerned with such 
matters. “Political feeling here is so 
evenly balanced that you might nearly 
say it is nonexistent,” he told me. “Since 
the first days of the Dail. this constitu- 
ency has always returned one member 
for each of the major political parties— 
Fianna Fail, Fianna Gael, and Labor.” 

Mr. Donaghy, shrewd, capable. and 
friendly, is a northerner. Because of 
this, perhaps, he is more spirited than 
the easy-going midlanders among whom 
he settled some thirty years ago. “Like 
many another Irish town, Naas lost a 
lot of its nationalist feeling once the 
fight was won,” he said. “I watched the 
people on the day the British Army 
marched through on their way out of 
Ireland. Naas gave no sign at all of 
being moved by the fact that history was 
being made before its eyes.” 

Shops, trades, turf, Army—these are 

(Continued on page 78) 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Roman Catholics of the East 


In the “Sign Post” of last November, you seemed to ex- 
clude as thoroughbred Catholics the members of the many 
Eastern or Oriental rites who are in communion with 
Rome. We are not known as Roman Catholics, but are 
as genuinely Catholic as those of the Western or Latin 
riie.—J. P. AmBrinGe, Pa. 


We are glad to apologize to the Roman Catholics of the 
Oriental rites for a want of clarity. Only too many Catholics 
of the Latin rite are confused as to the standing of the 
Eastern Catholics. Unfortunately, those of the East who do 
not recognize the supreme authority of the Vicar of Christ 
style themselves “orthodox.” Those of the many Eastern 
rites who are truly orthodox are often referred to as Uniates. 
Although this term is somewhat in disfavor, it has the advan- 
tage of suggesting the idea of unity with Rome. To dispel 
confusion, we favor referring to the thoroughly Catholic 
groups of the East as Roman Catholics of the Oriental or 
Eastern Rites. Thus, in a balanced way, the distinctive 
characteristic of the Oriental rites is emphasized as well as 
unity with Rome. 

When we speak of a difference between the Roman, Latin, 
or Western Rite, and the rite of the Eastern Catholic 
churches, we refer only to a difference of ceremonies per- 
taining to worship, including the languages. The Oriental 
rites are as ancient as the Church, and today are not confined 
to certain areas of the Church. In North America, there are 
many thousands of Catholics of the Eastern rites with their 
own priests and bishops, all of whose ancestors originated in 
the Near or Middle East. Incidentally, even in the Church 
of the West, the Archdiocese of Milan has a Latin rite all 
its own. In his encyclical letter to the Oriental Church, of 
December, 1952, the present Holy Father writes: “the 
Oriental Churches, rendered illustrious by the doctrine of the 
Holy Fathers and bathed by the blood of martyrs in ancient 
times, in more recent ages and also in our own day, have 
always formed in a special manner the object of our solici- 
tude.” 


Peter’s Pence 


Please explain the origin and purpose of Peter’s pence— 
C. S., WasHincton, D. C. 


The purpose of Peter’s pence is to provide the Vicar of 
Christ with the financial assistance so needed for the admin- 
istration of the Church throughout the world. The annual 
expense of running an organization such as the so-called 
U. N., or that represented by the Pentagon, gives us a feeble 
notion of the expense entailed in maintaining efficiently the 
complicated mechanism of the Catholic Church—the only 
church that is actually international in scope. 

Originally, the collection of Peter’s pence was by way ol 
assessment, rather than by way of voluntary contribution. It 
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dates back to eighth-century England, where the contribu- 
tion consisted of a “hearth penny” from each family. In 
those days, the custom was confined to the countries of 
northern Europe. Greenland gave merchandise, such as seal 
skins and walrus teeth. This subsidy to the See of St. 
Peter lapsed with the introduction ol 
Protestantism to many countries of Europe 
and to the British Isles. It was revived in 
the middle of the last century—in this coun- 
try, in 1849. In 1870, when the Holy Father 
was despoiled of the Papal States, Peter's 
pence became his chief source of revenue. 
In Europe, societies are organized for the 
collection of this financial assistance, al- 
though all contributions are made on a 
voluntary basis. In this country, an annual 
collection is solicited in every parish. It is 
customary to send the proceeds to the 
§ Vatican by the Feast of St. Peter in Chains, 
ye ~=August 1. 





Masonic Catholics? 


Why does the Catholic Church forbid us to belong to the 
Masons? I’ve been told that Catholics in Mexico and 
South America may belong.—N. W., HOPEWELL, KAN. 


Freemasonry is a worldwide organization, the members of 
which are graded according to thirty-three degrees of mem- 
bership. In this country, Masonic membership totals about 
three million. The majority of Masons, especially in North 
America, do not belong to the higher brackets of their lodges, 
do not know the anti-Catholic history of Masonry, nor do 
they realize the atheistic spirit of Masonry which animates 
the inner circles of the society. Hence, any number of 
American Masons are sincerely religious and have no 
hostility whatever toward the Church. 

Since 1738 until the present day, the Vicars of Christ have 
condemned Masonry and have forbidden all Catholics every- 
where to identify themselves with the society for the reasons 
indicated above. An organization merits the approval or the 
censure of the Church on the basis of its purpose and 
methods, plus the record of its conduct. In any such apprai- 
sal, the personal innocence of individual members is neither 
here nor there, just as—the other way round—we do not 
despise the Apostles because one of them was a traitor. 

Masonry is a man-made, so-called religion, denying what- 
ever is supernatural, especially all Christian revelation. 
Whether from the viewpoint of the Catholic Church or that 
of civil governments, the history of Masonry is not edifying. 
In the eighteenth century, the society was proscribed by the 
Protestant governments of Holland and Sweden. In 1850, 
after an investigation sponsored by Protestant churches in 
the USA, Masonry was condemned as un-Christian and con- 
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ducive to infidel principles and conduct. Masonic hostility 
to the Church is an up-to-date fact. Hence, a Catholic who 
becomes a Mason is excommunicated, is barred from the 
Sacraments, and—should he die unrepentant—is deprived 
of Catholic burial. 


YMCA: YWCA 


My son and daughter wish to join, respectively, the YMCA 
and the YWCA. i have forbidden them, but they claim 
the Church does not prohibit the membership of Catholics 
in those organizations. Am I right or wrong?—S. M., 
Newark, N. J. 


You are right. These organizations are respectable and 
accomplish a great deal of good, but they are sponsored and 
controlled by non-Catholics. Religiously, they are not neu- 
tral. Even neutrality fosters indifferentism which is, in some 
respects, worse than bigotry. Hence, membership of Catho- 
lics in the YM and YW, and in the youth organizations 
which stem from the parent groups, is explicitly forbidden by 
the Holy See. We suggest that you inquire as to the nearest 
unit, in your vicinity, of the CYO—the Catholic Youth Or- 
ganization. The CYO offers all the recreational and social 
activities for which the young element understandably 
hanker. 


Hasten Slowly! 


I am a Catholic girl and keeping steady company with a 
non-Catholic divorcé who was married before a judge; we 
plan to get married. Am I committing a sin by going 
with him?—D. R., New ENGLanp, N. D. 


First of all, you say that your friend wants to become a 
Catholic. Why? To smooth the way for remarriage to a 
Catholic? Or is he convinced as to the unique position of 
the Catholic Church as the faithful custodian of the faith, 
morals, and worship revealed and established by Christ? If 
the latter be the case, then he should become a Catholic 
without delay and regardless of any marriage prospects. 

The man’s civil divorce has no bearing on the validity 
of his marriage before the judge. If that marriage was 
valid, the divorce did not undo its validity. But you do not 
tell us whether the man or his wife had been baptized, 
whether she was a Catholic, whether either one of them 
had been divorced prior to the marriage before the judge. 
When you submit the case to your parish priest, or to the 
matrimonial board of the Bishop’s office, you will have to 
be equipped with the missing facts, plus proof. 

Assuming that the man and woman were married validly 
and that neither of them was baptized, he might be entitled 
to the concession known as the Pauline Privilege—permitting 
him remarriage to a Catholic after sincere conversion to the 
true Faith. Unless and until his freedom to marry you 
has been officially settled, you commit serious sin by steady 
company keeping. 


Not All-sufficient 


Since Baptism is so necessary for salvation and since Holy 
Communion is sufficient for the salvation of our souls, how 
come that we are doomed if we die with unconfessed 
mortal sins on our conscience?—G. A., MCKEEsport, PA. 


For salvation, Baptism is absolutely necessary, the Holy 
Eucharist is comparatively necessary, but in the case of most 
people, neither Baptism nor the Eucharist is all-sufficient. 
Baptism eliminates original sin, also the guilt of any per- 
sonal sin that may have been incurred prior to Baptism. We 
cannot receive Holy Communion worthily, unless we be in 
the state of grace. 
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It can happen that after Baptism, and in between recep- 
tions of the Eucharist, a person commits mortal sin. But 
there is not, as you fear, any contradiction between the 
efficacy of Baptism and the Eucharist, and the possibility of 
mortal sin and damnation. However, a person who has 
committed mortal sin is not necessarily doomed. To provide 
for that tragedy, Christ instituted the sacrament of Penance. 
A person in mortal sin should have recourse to that sacra- 
ment as soon as possible. If in danger of death, and if 
circumstances make a sacramental confession impossible, he 
should make an act of thorough, perfect contrition— 
prompted by regard for God. Under emergency circum. 
stances, perfect contrition will suffice for forgiveness. Should 
the patient recover, he is obliged to confess his mortal 
sins sacramentally. 


Mortal Sin: Venial 


What is the difference between mortal sin and venial?— 
G. A., BALTIMORE, Mb. 


All wrongdoing or sin is displeasing to God—more or less 
so in relation to the seriousness of the sin. A mortal sin is 
so serious that it leaves God no alternative but to deprive 
the guilty soul of His friendship and grace. To sin mortally 
is to snub God to an extent that is incompatible with an 
attitude of friendship and fidelity. Logically, the deprivation 
of God’s friendship and grace entails the loss of heaven, to 
which only His faithful friends are entitled. A sin is classi- 
fied as venial, if it be less serious. 

In estimating the gravity of a sin, we have to consider a 
number of factors: What? For what purpose? Why? How? 
First of all, what did the sinner do? Ordinarily, it is worse 
to steal a thousand than a hundred dollars, although 
to steal! even ten dollars from a desperately poor person 
might be very serious. Secondly, for what purpose did he 
steal? To enable himself to commit some other sin? If, 
for example, he stole in order to buy a weapon with a view 
to murder, the theft takes on an added seriousness. IW/y? 
If the theft or the murder be motivated by a spirit of 
hatred or revenge, worse again. As to the “how” of it, 
circumstances can make a bad matter worse. To kill a person 
unjustly—even an unborn infant—is murder and is gravely 
sinful. But to murder a person who is indispensably neces- 
sary to his family is to compound the gravity of a mortal 
sin. 

If a person's thievery or any other sinful conduct be a tell- 
ing influence, conducive to the misconduct of others, he is 
guilty of scandal and shares responsibility for their mis- 
deeds. In a case of abortion, the guilty parties not only 
commit murder, but also deprive an infant soul of Baptism 
and of the fullness of eternal heaven. The concrete examples 
just given exemplify that any one or all of the angles of 
human conduct can add up to serious sin. And venial sins, 
even though not mortal, have to be appraised along the 
same lines—the kind of wrongdoing and the extent of it, 
the purpose, the motive, the circumstances. Every conscious 
thought, word, and action is morally right or wrong—we 
cannot play neutral toward God. 


Baptism of Converts 


Why is it necessary for a convert to the Catholic Faith to 
be baptized again if already baptized as a Lutheran?— 
R. C., Ext Paso, Texas. 


In the course of years and centuries, many non-Catholic 
Christian sects have become totally indifferent or at least 
careless about the administration of Baptism. The Catholic 
Church acknowledges that, in the case of a few Protestant 
sects, valid) Baptism can be reasonably presumed. But il 
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there be any room at all for reasonable doubt, a convert 
should be baptized again, conditionally, for safety’s sake. The 
reason is Obvious. Christian Baptism is absolutely necessary 
for supernatural salvation. Without it, one is not a Christian 
and cannot receive any other sacraments. 

If it be certain that a convert is being baptized for the 
first time, he need not make a sacramental confession before 
receiving his first Holy Communion. The reason is that 
Baptism purges the soul of all sins—inherited original sin 
and also personal sins. But if a previous Baptism be doubt- 
ful, on the score of either fact or validity, prudence dictates 
that the convert be baptized conditionally. Since no one 
knows for certain whether or not there had been a previous 
valid Baptism, it is also necessary that the convert receive 
the sacrament of Penance in order to receive absolution for 
sins committed after Baptism. Then the convert can be 
certain that he is entitled to receive Holy Communion. 


Home for Aged 


Is there a Catholic home for active old ladies, where a 
lump sum can be paid for care for life2—R. B., NEWARK, 


N. J. 


We receive many inquiries from elderly ladies in your cir- 
cumstances. Write to the Mary Manning Walsh Home, 
420 FE. 59 St., New York 22, N. Y., or to the Mt. Carmel 
Home for Aged and Infirm, 539 W. 54 St., New York 19, 
n.d. 


Double Ceremony 


Am greatly disturbed by “Sign Post” reply, February issue, 
page 55, entitled “Marriage by Minister.” The problem 
and its solution seem to fit my own case like a glove. To 
placate the parents of my non-Catholic bride, I thought 
it would be a mere gesture to go through another cere- 
mony before a minister, after the real marriage before the 
priest. What to do now?—A. T., New York, N. Y. 


In the “Sign Post” reply of last February, emphasis upon 
this matter is by no means overdone. Aside from the 
promptings of Catholic instinct, it is difficult to understand 
how you could plead ignorance because, when you signed 
the solemn prenuptial promises, you agreed explicity not 
to go through another marriage ceremony, either before or 
after the Catholic rite. Remember? Absolution from the 
excommunication is reserved to the Bishop of the diocese. 
What to do here and now? Submit the case to your con- 
fessor and apply for absolution, 


White Lies 


Someone insists a priest said it is all right to lie to avoid 
hurting a person’s feelings. What is the difference between 
a white lie like that and a mental reservation?—B. K., 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 


A mental reservation is a recognized manner of speaking, 
whereby one person can convey to another the idea that he 
is not free to divulge what he knows or at least is not obliged 
to do so. For example, in reply to: “Is so and so at home?” 
the answer “No” can mean just that, or “He is unwilling 
to receive you.” Similarly, to the question: “Is Mr. Dash 
guilty?” the answer: “I wouldn’t know,” or “I really couldn't 
say” may be taken literally or as a polite formula for: ‘I’m 
not saying.”” When there is sufficient reason for concealing 
the truth, an expression of that kind is not a lie, for the 
listener should know better than to interpret it at face value. 

Priests are misquoted every hour, on the hour. A lie, 
whether it has to do with a serious or a trivial matter, is 
always wrong and unallowable. To avoid hurting a person's 
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feelings is commendable, unless the means to this end be a 
lie. A lie is a distortion of the truth-whereby the mind 
of the speaker knows one thing to be true, while he voices 
what is untrue, conveying falsity to the mind of another with 
the deliberate intention of deceiving him. Briefly, there is 
no such thing as a ‘‘white lie.” 


Imposition 


Am the only Catholic member of our school board. A non- 
Catholic bible society sought permission to distribute bibles 
expressly suited to the religion of each pupil, but when 
they appeared on the scene, they had only the King James 
version. I protested but was told a Catholic bishop had 
approved it. 
hig: 


What do you advise?—T. M., SPRINGFIELD, 


Imagine the ruckus had you attempted to dis- 
tribute Catholic bibles among the pupils of a 
public school! Had you thought of it in time, 
you could have urged that the school board with- 
hold permission until you had consulted Catholic 
authorities. Had the board members been fair, they would 
have insisted that the bible agents keep their word—bibles 
suited to the religion of each pupil. Since your protest was 
of no avail, you can now only report developments to your 
pastor and ask him to alert children and parents against 
reading the non-Catholic bible. The King James version is 
not approved reading for Catholics, and never was; you may 
be sure that the Catholic bishop was grossly misquoted. 

As a sample of what can happen to the Bible at the hands 
of a biased translator, Luther’s German translation is typical. 
A Protestant scholar, Bunsen by name, listed 3,000 errors. 
Luther dropped the two Books of Machabees entirely, be- 
cause they embodied revelation apropos of suffrages for 
the departed; he made fun of the Book of Ecclesiastes. The 
epistle of St. Paul to the Hebrews, he eliminated, as well as 
the Apocalypse, and the Epistle of St. James which he 
dubbed “an epistle of straw.” 





Late Vocations 


After reading “School for Late Vocations” in the December 
issue of THE SIGN, am wondering if men are the only ones 
who have late vocations. Is there no place in the Vineyard 
of the Lord for women “standing idle at the eleventh 
hour?”—C. H., Utica, N. Y. 


Covering past, present, and future, the answer to your in- 
quiry is an encouraging “yes.” However, in accepting can- 
didates past the age of twenty-five, the superior of a religious 
community has to be very discerning. With the advance of 
age, men and women become less pliable and find it difficult 
to adapt themselves to community life. Space does not 
permit a listing of all the prospects, even in the State of 
New York. But in your own neighborhood, there are many 
convents where you can inquire. A personal interview is 
more satisfactory than any other approach. And—seek the 
advice of your regular confessor. 





"The Sign Post” is an information service for our readers. 
Letters of inquiry should be addressed to “The Sign Post,” 
c/o THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. Inquiries should pertain 
to the faith, practices, and history of the Catholic Church. 
Inquirers should identify themselves by giving name and 
address. Anonymous letters will be disregarded. Ques- 
tions are not answered by private reply. Personal prob- 
lems of conscience—especially marriage cases—should 
be referred to one’s pastor or confessor. 
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HEN the Son of God yielded, on 
\ Calvary, to the brief claims of 
death, He gave to men their most im- 
pressive illustration of poverty in spirit. 
This ts not only because there Christ, 
“though rich, became poor for our 
sakes,” surrendering even the most per- 
sonal of man’s possessions, the very gar- 
ments that He wore. Even more, on 
His Cross He manifested how pro- 
found poverty can be by accepting, more 
frecly and so more fully than other men 
can, the most despoiling of all earthly 
destitutions: He allowed death to claim 
Him—however briefly—for her own. 

That is to say that Jesus Christ suf- 
fered His life to be taken from Him as 
if even that were not His own. By His 
own choice, He permitted death to de- 
prive Him, as it does us, of human 
strength and breath; to make vacant the 
place He had held among the sons of 
men; to put a decisive finish to His 
human career; to remove Him from the 
company of His mother and _ friends; 
and even to take from Him the use of 
hands and feet, of human mind and 
will. For when He bowed His head 
upon His Cross, His sacred body was 
just as still and lifeless as ours will one 
day be, and His sacred human soul was 
just as separated from His body. 

The point is that Jesus Christ, our 
Saviour, did not shrink from that ter- 
rible experience that abandons men 
naked and defenseless before the power 
greater than their own. He accepted 
what is for many men the final loss, 
what seemed to those who hated Him 
the crushing defeat that made His life- 
work—so they thought—unfinished and 
emptied of all meaning. The dead 
Christ is indeed the Poor Man of all 
ages. 

Ix should not be objected that in 
death Christ is still the Son of God, 
and that therefore, unlike other men, 
He had Himself planned the tragedy of 
His Cross. It is true that He had de- 
clared: ‘““No man takes My life from Me, 
but I lay it down of Myself.” It is also 
true that, in the eternal Council of 
heaven, it was He who had decided that, 
“emptying Himself, He would take the 
form of a servant.” It is true that He 
gave consent to every display of weak- 
ness and that He did not just endure, 
but willed, the despoiling that made 
Him a subject of nature’s humiliating 
law. But this does not mean that Jesus 
Christ suffered less; it proves He suf- 
fered more. It does not explain away 
the destitution of ‘the Cross; it adds to 
the mystery. 

If we would understand the Heart of 
Christ in His subjection to death, we 
must retrace our steps to the other Hill 
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The Cross and the First Beatitude 


Not 
Hits 
eon 


“Blessed are the poor” is the sermon 


Christ gave on the Mount and 


lived on the Cross 


associated with the Saviour. The inter- 
pretation of the Hill of Sorrows is 
found, above all else, upon the Hill of 
the Beatitudes in Galilee. There Christ 
had preached more fully by His words 
the very things He is now dramatizing 
with His deeds upon the Cross. 

It was no accident that led Christ to 
choose for His great sermon this par- 
ticular Hill overlooking the Lake of 
Galilee. Years before, a Jewish rabbi, 
writing of the beauty of this region, put 
these words in the mouth of God: “Saith 
the Lord: I have created seven lakes in 
the land of Israel, but I have chosen 
only one for Myself: the Lake of Tib- 
erias.” Just as the unlovely gauntness 
of the Hill of the Skull had reflected 
and emphasized the painful poverty of 
the Saviour suffering there, so now the 
peace and grandeur of the Mount in 
Galilee echo in their way and empha- 
size the sacred words of the Preacher. 
Before the strong gentle beauty of 
Nature, away from the businesses and 
comforts that make man seem so im- 
portant, the audience of the Saviour 
feel their own insignificance and are 
gripped by the great, silent Power so 
manifest about them. 

The Poor Carpenter of Nazareth 
breaks the silence. “Blessed are the poor 
in spirit,” He says with authority, “for 
theirs is the Kingdom of heaven.” The 
simple Jews listening to His words un- 
derstand what the Saviour means. They 
realize that He is no unrealistic vision- 
ary raising a simple material lack to 
the rank of prerequisite for the King- 
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dom of God, Extreme poverty in itself, 
they know too well, can also be an 
obstacle to serving God. But yet, they 
recognize that Christ is conscious they 
are poor fishermen and people of the 
land; they understand that He is offer- 
ing them down-to-earth advice that 
somehow meets their spiritual difficulties 
amid the hard realities of making their 
livelihood. They know that the poverty 
He speaks of is something other than 
their own, yet one that will transform 
it into a stepping-stone to heaven. 


OME of them recall the words in 
S the book of the prophet of old, 
Isaias: “Thus saith the Lord: Heaven 
is My throne and the earth My foot- 
stool; what is this house that you build 
to Me; and what is this place of My 
rest? My hand made all these things, 
and all these things were made, saith the 
Lord. But to whom shall I have respect, 
but to him that is poor and little, and 
of a contrite spirit, and that trembleth 
at My words?” Others of them, again, 
are stirred to the remembrance of pas- 
sages in the prayerful psalms, such as 
the beautiful prayer of David: “Incline 
thy ear, O Lord, and hear me: for I 
am needy and poor: Thou art great 
and dost wonderful things: Conduct me, 
O Lord, in Thy way, and I will glorify 
Thy name for ever.” 

The listening crowd understand, 
then, that the poor man that Christ is 
blessing is the man who recognizes his 
need of God. They know He is speak- 
ing of the man who has stripped his 
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heart of self-seecking and seeks only the 
glory of God. Poverty of spirit makes a 
man dependent upon the One who made 
and saves him. It gives him the king- 
dom of heaven because it conducts him, 
trembling at God’s words, in the way 
of the Lord, where it is God who accom- 
plishes great and wonderful things. 
The Saviour continues His sermon. 
He is explaining what He means: “Do 
not seek what you shall eat, or what 
you shall drink, and do not exalt your- 
selves. But seek first the kingdom 
of God and His justice, and all these 
things shall be given you besides.” 
“See how the lilies of the field grow, 
how they neither toil nor spin. Yet | 
say to you that not even Solomon in all 
his glory was arrayed as one of these. 
But if God so clothes the grass of the 
field which today is alive, and tomor- 
row is into the oven, how much 
more you, O you of little faith?” The 
very conclusion of Christ’s Ser- 
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great 
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mon is a restatement of its opening 
words: “He who does the Will of My 
Father in heaven shall enter the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

Such poverty of spirit gives the key to 
the life and to the death of the Speaker 
on the Hill of the Beatitudes. It is 
difficult to exaggerate the poverty of 
spirit in the soul of Christ that made 
Him the “image of the invisible God, 
the first born of every creature,” “the 
beloved Son in whom the Father was 
well pleased.” “My meat,” He told His 
disciples, “is to do the Will of the 
Father;” “I do always the things that 
are pleasing to Him.” 

But it is on His Cross that our 
Blessed Saviour is the perfect example 
of His own first Beatitude. A few days 
before He died, when the prospect ot 


that destitution began to prey upon 
His mind, He cried aloud: “Now is My 
soul troubled and what shall I say: 
Father, save Me from this Hour? No, 


Christophorus—Verlag Herder 
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this is why I have come. Father, glorify 
Thy Name.” On Holy Thursday night, 
He entered upon His sacred 
with the prayer firmly on His lips: “Fa- 
ther, not My will but Thine be done.” 
And the last sentence that passed His 
human lips, just before He yielded to 
the greedy grasp of death, was the cry 
to His heavenly Father: “It is accom- 
plished; Father, into Thy hands I com- 
mend My spirit.” 

So it is that death met her defeat on 
Calvary. For as she sought to impose 
her usual toll of destitution upon the 
Son of Mary, she found that her pov- 
erty was but adding the finishing 
touches to this new holy kind of poverty 
that gives meaning to the lifework of 
Christ. She was but setting in bold re- 
lief a poverty of spirit that would shine 
as a beacon-light through the ages to 
guide the subjects of the Saviour to 
the riches of His Kingdom. The dying 
thief on the right was the first to see its 
light. for he cried out unexpectedly: 
“Lord, remember me when Thou comest 
into Thy kingdom.” The pagan soldier 
standing by sensed its warmth, for he 
exclaimed fearfully: ‘Indeed, this was 
the Son of God.” And years later, Paul 
the Apostle was filled with its radiance, 
for he proclaimed triumphantly: “O 
Death, where is thy victory? Death, 
where is thy sting?” 


Passion 


HERE are few things we need today 
ee than this strong teaching and 
illustration of profound poverty in spirit. 
Theologians tell us that the main weak- 
ness of our fallen human nature is its 
deorientation of will: instinctively we 
tend more to seek ourselves than to 
seek the glory of God. If we follow 
only the impulses of our hearts, we in- 
evitably end up by knowing only the 
false richness of self-love, self-impor- 
tance, self-aggrandizement. There are 
all too many influences in our American 
life today that draw their force, not 
from the holy Will of God, but from a 
distortion of the democratic principle of 
freedom of thought and of expression. 
There are too many voices insisting that 
man’s free will is the measure of moral- 
ity and that restraint is repression. 

True poverty of spirit, however, 
knows no such reasoning. It seeks the 
law of God because it knows it needs 
it. It relishes doing God’s Will, because 
it recognizes the insufficiency of its own. 
True poverty, nourished on the strong 
food of the Cross of Christ, finds that 
it serves itself, for it alone can claim 
the everlasting riches of the Kingdom 
of God, bought by the death of His Son. 
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HEN John L. Sullivan was heavy- 

WV weight champion of the world, it 
was his pleasure to swagger into a 
saloon, order champagne for everyone, 
and announce that he could lick any 
misbegotten son of a bug-eyed piccolo 
player in the joint. When Jack John- 
son was champion, he drove a white 
Mercedes-Benz and there were gold 
spittoons in the bar he ran in Chicago. 
Jack Dempsey went swinging down 
the Rialto arm in arm with his splendi- 
ferous manager, Jack 
banknotes to 


Kearns, flinging 
vagrant breeze. 
Jimmy Braddock was a guy who could 
laugh with the roistering mob or spend 
a quiet evening with his family across 
the river in Jersey. Max Baer was the 
laughing darling of the hot spots. 

So they went, the party guys, the 
homebodies, even that great, bewildered 
freak, Primo Carnera. Each in his spe- 
cial way contributed something to the 
composite picture that is now the pop- 
ular conception of a heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world. 


every 
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by RED SMITH 


Now we have one that isn’t anything 
like any of the others. This piece is 
going to be a stab at telling what Rocky 
Marciano is like. It’s not going to be 
easy, because the fact is Rocky is like 
nothing so much as a cloistered monk. 

Months go by when Marciano has no 
fight in sight, no need to be in train- 
ing. Where do you think he is then? 
Hitting the high spots in New York? 
Loafing around the poolroom up home 





that he is the champion of the world. 
He is a plain, decent, sweet, straight- 
forward guy with an honest respect for 
his profession and a real appreciation 
of his position in it. It delights him 
to be able to make a great deal of 
money doing what he likes to do, be- 
cause there never was any money in 
the Marciano family in Brockton. But 
what he enjoys more than the money is 
being champion of the world, because 


Meet *The Rock’ from Brockton 


the fighter who lives like a monk 


and makes money doing it 


in Brockton, Mass., fanning the breeze 
with the guys he used to work beside 
in the shoe factory? He is not. 

He is all by himself in Grossinger’s 
Hotel in the Catskills, which is the 
place where he goes to train seriously 
for a fight. Most fighters hate the sight 
of a training camp because it spells 
drudgery to them. Rocky spends all his 
spare time in camp, running across the 
mountains, punching the heavy 
shadow-boxing, swimming, 
hand-ball. 

Thinking of all the heavyweight 
champions who have gone before him 
and of all the fun they had, you might 
wonder what Rocky gets eut of being 
champion. He who lives like a monk. 
Yet you wouldn’t wonder if you knew 
him. 

He is a guy who could enjoy noth- 
ing else so much as the mere knowledge 


bag, 


playing 


“Champ” Marciano: 
Nothing greater in 
the world 


in his view that is the very best thing in 
the world. 

It was in September, 1952, when he 
won the title in a fierce fight with Jersey 
Joe Walcott in Philadelphia. A couple 
of guys who had seen the fight went to 
Led very late, around five in the morn- 
ing, and one said, “I wonder what 
Rocky’s doing now. I bet he isn’t sleep- 
ing.”” A few weeks later one of them 
had a chance to ask the champ if he 
had slept that night. 

“No,” he said, “I couldn’t have slept. 
\bout three or four o'clock my wife and 
I went for a walk. There were a lot 
of people on the streets then, too.” 

There was a note of astonishment in 
his voice when he said this last, and the 
fellow listening thought, “Why, of 
course. He’s been in training for the 
last five years. Chances are he’s never 
in his life been out on the streets of a 
big city at three or four in the morning 
to see how many people are abroad 
then.” 

“Finally we went back to the hotel,” 
Rocky said, “and along about daylight 
I got to sleep. When I woke up—about 
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eleven or noon—I didn’t know nothing. 
I didn’t know where I was or nothing. 
But I had a funny sort of feeling that 
something real good had happened. 
Then all of a sudden I remembered.” 

Something real good really had hap- 
pened. He was heavyweight champion 
of the world. In the view of many, in- 
cluding Rocky, the heavyweight cham- 
pion is the greatest man in the world. 
Einstein may be smarter, but Rocky can 
take Einstein out with one punch. Let’s 
face it. 

I would like you to know this young 
man. He is gentle, friendly, polite and 
pure of speech, and his speech is pure 
New England: “Paak Avenue; Havud 
Squayah.” He is a twinkling guy, quick 
of wit and quick to laugh. He never 
curses and surely never has taken a 
drink or a smoke, because that would 
not help him physically. 

He is daffy about physical fitness, 
which is why he passes his idle months 
at Grossinger’s instead of Lindy’s. Any 
new gadget designed to develop the 
body, he must have. In Holland, Mich., 
training for his second match with Wal- 
cott, he came upon an eye-exercising de- 
vice that delighted him. Day after day, 
he would plant himself in front of 
this gimmick, his head motionless while 
his ¢yes rolled in pursuit of a small light 
that flickered around the periphery of a 
disc. He never knew whether the exer- 
cises improved his vision; the thought 
that they might was good enough for 
him. 

He senses and enjoys the respect his 
title commands from boyhood compan- 
ions in’ Brockton, who call him 
“Champ” now in tones approaching 
reverence. Yet there is a real humility 
in him and he does not need adulation. 
He is able to accept without resentment 
a subordinate position in his own camp, 
where Al Weill, the manager, is the 
czar; Charley Goldman, the trainer, is 
officer-of-the-day, and Rocky is only the 
fighter. 

This relationship was clearly defined 
by Weill when their partnership began. 
Al Columbo, Rocky’s Brockton pal, had 
arranged an interview in New York 
with a view toward engaging Weill’s 
managerial talents. First Marciano 
worked out for Goldman in a gym- 
nasium, shadow-boxing and punching 
the bag. Then Goldman telephoned 
Weill. 

“He is a clumsy ox,” Charley re- 
ported, “and he don’t know nothing. 
But he is big and he can punch.” 

“Can we get him for nothing?” Weill 
asked. 

i 

“All right, have him come see me.” 

In his office, Weill said: “If I handle 
you, I am the boss. I make all the 
matches and take care of all the busi- 
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ness. When I am not there, Charley is 
the boss. He tells you when to train 
and how to train and what to eat and 
how to fight. You are only the fighter. 
You do not ask me when you fight or 
where or who or how much money you 
are getting. You just fight, understand?” 

Rocky said he did, and the pact was 
made on those terms. It has been kept 
on those terms. Rocky likes people, 
but his relationships are dictated by 
his bosses and by his profession. He 
and Roland LaStarza might have been 
good friends, for instance, two sons of 
Italian-American families of modest 
means with common interests and simi- 


“The first time I ever got thinking 
seriously about the heavyweight title,” 
he has said, “was the night Joe Louis 
fought Walcott the first time. I was just 
starting as a boxer then. I was home in 
Brockton getting ready for bed, and I 
sat on the edge of the bed listening to 
the fight over the radio. 

“Sometimes when I’m in the ring 
now, I wonder if there’s some kid in 
some town sitting on the edge of his 
bed and hearing my fight on the radio. 
Some kid who’s going to start dream- 
ing and come along and take the title 
from me.” 

The prospect doesn’t worry him, be- 
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In training camp, Rocky works under a discipline as severe asa monk’s 


lar experiences. LaStarza was a poten- 
tial opponent, however, and so for sev- 
‘ral years they were kept apart. 


FTER Marciano has knocked a man 
F yo and disposed of him as an oppo- 
nent, he is interested in the man as a 
person. “Have you seen Walcott lately?” 
he will ask. ‘‘How’s LaStarza? What’s 
he doing?” 

Because he is intelligent and level- 
headed, he knows that somewhere there 
is a kid growing up who will ultimately 
take his championship from him. He 
has wondered, now and then, who that 
kid might be. 


cause nothing worries him. If he were 
ever going to worry, the time for it was 
the first round in Philadelphia, when he 
started a left hook, left his chin un- 
guarded, and suddenly was on_ his 
back, dropped by Walcott’s left hook. 

“What did you think then?” he was 
asked. 

“Nothing at all then,” he said. “I 
got up and fought back. But when I 
was going to my corner after that round 
1 said to myself, “This old guy knocked 
me down. He might do it six or seven 
times more tonight. This might be a 
real tough fight.’” 

It was tough, but Rocky is tougher. 
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His life’s consuming purpose had been to make his son a real Luwa-an, a gypsy of the sea 
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The cruel land had taken back the son it had 


given to the sea gypsies. All they had now was 


the patience which was the gift of the sea 


by LUCIO N. CODILLA 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


IKIRI sat at the prow. He was a 

Luwa-an, a despised sea-gypsy of 
the Philippines. A bowl-like sarok cov- 
ered his sun-browned hair; his chest was 
bare; a dirty undergarment clung to his 
thighs. Sixty years of poverty and the 
sea had furrowed his tobacco-brown 
face, withered his hunched figure to sea- 
weed thinness, and given him an air 
of patient dignity as if he had dutifully 
made friends with tears. 

Around him the noonday sun beat the 
Zamboanga’s sea to a shimmering silver. 
The winds sang to the dig and wash ol 
the outriggers. The waves, tossing the 
sail boat, pounded against the clifls only 
to go back sighing to the sea. 

This was the hour of waiting for 
Dikiri. ‘This was the hour of dreams. 

Suddenly, a violent gasping broke the 
murmur of the waves. .\\ young man 
shook his head out of the sea. Then the 
sail boat leaned dangerously to one side 
asthe man climbed into it, dragging 
his old sea gun with one hand and a 
string of fishes with the other, 

Dikiri shoved a buyo leaf between his 
black teeth and said: “Good catch you 
got, son.” 

“Nasty sea,” muttered Rio Hondo. 
“The waves drove the fishes away from 
the reefs.” He took the sea goggles from 
his eyes, hung this and the sea gun un- 
der the nipa roofing, and then one by 
one he placed the fishes in the basket. 

Rio Hondo looks like a_ sea-god, 
Dikiri thought, as he noted the sun- 
bleached hair, the handsome face, the 
bronze muscular body of his son out- 
lined against the blue sky. No_ better 
man could take his place in the sea 
when he’d be gone. And Dikiri was glad. 
“Rio Hondo,” his people, the Luwa- 
ans, would say, “Rio Hondo is the best 
fisherman among us, and a worthy son 
of Dikiri.” 

A clash of bamboos against the mast 
and a flapping sound in the wind broke 
the ripple of Dikiri’s thoughts. Rio 
was hoisting the sails. 

“Where are you going?” Dikiri asked. 

“Back to the village. Few fishes here. 
Too many waves.” 


JOSEPH BILLANTI 


Dikiri knew without asking what vil- 
lage Rio Hondo meant. He knew, too, 
that Rio Hondo had other reasons [on 
wishing to go to the village. Had he not 
fished in rougher seas? Yet Dikiri pre 
tended not to know and calmly he said: 
“The sun’s still high up, son. Soon the 
tide will ebb; the night will come: the 
fishes will gather among the reefs. And 
there’ll be plenty of them, for the moon 
is dead. Let’s wait till night fights with 
the day.” 

“I'm tired.” Rio Hondo grunted. 

“You'll not do a thing,” Dikiri as- 
sured him. “I myself will fish among 
the reefs.” 

“fT can’t stay any longer. I’m tired. I 
tell you, I’m tired.” 

Under the mast, an old woman edged 
toward Dikiri. Her face was wrinkled as 
wavelets spilled over the sand, but her 
eyes were kind as the shade of man- 
grove trees. 

“Let him be, H’lah,” Danggulan, the 
woman, said. “Let him be.” 

Dikiri looked from the gloomy eves 
of his son to the beseeching face of his 
wife. “All right, but just this once. 
Tomorrow, Danggulan, we'll sail for 
Siasi. We'll never come back to these 
shores again.” 

Now the sail boat was a feather wafted 
by the wind. They flew past the cliffs, past 
the beach, the swamps, the fishweirs, 
past the island rising like green reefs 
from the sea. Now, on the bank of a 
wide river, beyond which loomed the 
stone fort and the acacia trees and Zam- 
boanga’s gleaming roofs, Dikiri could 
see a group of nipa houses huddled to- 
gether like old women sharing some 
deep secrets. Rio Hondo was the name 
of the village. Rio Hondo... the sight 
of it flooded his soul with bitterness for 
this village which was luring away the 
son it had given him once to the sea. 

That was eighteen years ago. He 
could still see it now—the stormy night, 
the wind tearing the sails, the rain 
and waves drenching them to the bone. 
There was no use going against the 
storm; Danggulan was in pain, for her 
hour had come. Desperately he had 
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guided the sail boat to that village and 
there in a deserted house that strong 
man now at the helm was born—his only 
child. The first Luwa-an they knew to 
be born on the land. He remembered 
that it was for this reason Danggulan 
touched his hand and said: “Let’s call 
him Ric Hondo.” 

And he had answered: “Rio Hondo? 
That’s a name of a land. I want him to 
be a real Luwa-an: I want his name to 
have the strong scent of the sea.” And 
the woman did not insist. She only said: 
“It’s a nice name. Rio Hondo—deep 
river it means, and rivers, even if they 
are deep, flow out to the sea.” And he 
had looked at his wife and remembered 
the pain she bore and pity took hold 
of him. “All right then,” he said, “let it 
be as you wish. Rio Hondo is his name.” 
And when regret came, he had consoled 
himself with saying: “Anyway, a river 
is of the land and of the sea.” 


ROM that day, his life’s consuming 
sare had been to make _ his 
son a real Luwa-an, a gypsy of the sea. 
And he thought he had not failed. As 
they sailed to wherever fish abounded 
—to Jolo, Tawi-Tawi, or Sitangkai—fire 
would leap into Rio Hondo’s eyes as 
he listened to the stories of his people, 
to Luwa-an legends and their haunting 
songs. No one was happier than Rio 
Hondo as he sang the sea-songs of his 
tribe or whistled to waken the winds. 
No one was more curious than he to 
know the secrets of clouds, winds, cur- 
rents, skies, and seas. And so well did he 
swim and fish that his people often 
remarked: “You should not have called 
him after a village, Dikiri, for Rio 
Hondo is a born fisherman. You should 
have called him after the things of the 
sea.” This was great praise for any 
Luwa-an, and great was the joy of 
Dikiri. And when they sold or bartered 
their fish for cassava roots in the vil- 
lages, or when storms drove them to the 
shelter of bays, who but Rio Hondo 
was impatient to leave? Rio Hondo was 
like the waves. He went to land to come 
back to the sea. But now... now... 
what had happened to his son? What 
black spirit of evil had... 

The mocking laughter of the waves 
ended his daydream. They were now 
coming to the river’s mouth. Out there 
on the river’s left bank, half-naked men 
shouldered sacks from the cement land- 
ing to two motorboats. From. that 
bank, a rickety wooden bridge spanned 
the river to the other side where some 
houses stood on stilts out of the sea. 
On the shallows there, two sail boats 
rocked gently on the waves. Thither 
Rio Hondo guided their sail boat and 
moored it to a pole. 

It was then that Dikiri saw her. Wait- 
ing at the shed as she had often done, 
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Rukaiya was a ballad come to life. She 
wore the tight, gold-buttoned jacket of 


her tribe above fluttering slacks. A 
printed band was slung over her left 
shoulder, Behind her pretty Malayan 
face, long black hair fell in waves and 
played about her slender figure in the 
wind. A smile dug a dimple in her 
cheeks when she saw the sail boat, but 
Dikiri frowned on her. She was his 
enemy. She was taking Rio Hondo 
from the sea. 

A few minutes later, Dikiri saw his 
son. Dressed like any young man of the 
village, Rio Hondo disappeared with 
the basket of fishes behind the houses 
and came into the shed where Rukaiya 
waited. 

Disdainfully, Dikiri spat a jet of red 
saliva into the sea. 

“It’s a passing fancy,” Danggulan said 
in an effort to soothe him. “Rio Hondo 
is young. It will pass.” 

“It’s because of her that he is always 
impatient to come to this village,” Di- 
kiri said angrily. 

Danggulan was silent. 

“Don’t you worry, H’lah. The girl 
does not love him. She just comes be- 
cause she has to get the fish and sell 





REMINDERS 
e@ Those who sing their own praises 
seldom receive an encore. 


@ More people commit suicide with 
a fork than with any other weapon. 


—Quote 





them at the market. That’s all. He'll see 
that soon enough.” 

“Suppose she gets to love him? Then 
what?” 

“Well, they can marry and live in the 
sea.” 

“Marry!” His voice was filled with sar- 
casm. “Those girls will not live in the 
sea. She is of the land, but he is of the 
sea. He must marry a Luwa-an girl. I 
want him to live in the sea.” 

That afternoon, Rio Hondo did not 
return. The old couple watched the 
shadows move silently away from the 
houses. Then sails and sunset splashed 
colors on the waves; the night deep- 
ened; the stars came, but no Rio Hondo 
appeared. 

The houses had long been asleep 
when Dikiri heard his son laughing with 
other young men near the bridge. 

“Call him, N’dda,”  Dikiri 
manded. 

Danggulan cupped her hands over 
her mouth and called to him. The 
young man played deaf to her call. Only 
after she had called five times did he 
pick up some cassava roots from the 
shed and wade toward the vinta. 


com- 


When Dikiri saw the few cassaya 
roots Rio Hondo had brought, surprise 
and anger crept into his voice. 

“Only these?” he asked. 

“Why, should we have 
more?” 

“Of course! Who would have ex. 
changed those nice big fishes for these 
cassavas? I could have gone to the 
market myself and exchanged the fish 
for twice as many cassavas as you haye.” 

“Don’t you worry. Early tomorrow 
I'll go and fish by the reefs. I'll surely 
get something. Then we can come and 
get more food.” 

“Oh, no. You know well enough we 
cannot stay here for long. We have 
spent two full moons around these 
waters—all because you wanted it. We 
caught very little fish here. There’s 
abundance of fish in Siasi.” 

At the mention of Siasi, Rio Hondo’s 
face darkened. Siasi was far away, a voy- 
age of seven days from this village. As 
casually as he could, he said: “No use 
going there, Amah. We can live even 
if we stay here, can’t we?” 

“Tomorrow,” Dikiri said firmly, “We 
shall sail for Siasi.” 

Rio Hondo knew what that tone 
meant. Dejectedly, he sat on the out- 
rigger, gazing into the darkness. Min- 
utes passed. Then with pain in his 
voice, the old man said: “I have always 
thought you loved the sea, Rio Hondo. 
And you did . until recently. 
There’s something wrong . . . something 
very wrong, Anak.” 


asked for 


¢¢ HERE’s nothing wrong with me,” 
Rio Hondo said. But in _ his 
heart he knew he lied. Something 
had been wrong with him ever since they 
stopped at the village, and he had seen 
Rukaiya dance the ‘kandingan’, and he 
noticed the crowd, their talk, their 
laughter, their joy. It was all so new 
to him, so interesting. It filled that 
void the sea left in his heart. And when 
he fished among the reefs and the waves 
deepened the loneliness of his heart, the 
village always seemed to call after him. 
Then he would invent many pretexts to 
come ashore. Up until then, his father 
had not stopped him. But now, with 
the August storms coming, he knew they 
could no longer stay there and yet live. 
The decision must come. If he went 
now to Siasi, his father would never let 
him come back to this village. If he 
stayed, he could learn the ways of the 
land and Rukaiya might yet be his. 
There could be no compromise now. It 
must either be the land or the sea. 

Before dawn, with only the stars to 
see him, he waded ashore. 

When Dikiri woke up, he found his 
son had gone. He went to see if Rio 
Hondo’s bundle of clothes were still un- 
der the nipa roofing. The clothes were 
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gone; the money too, gone. In the sail 
boat’s bottom, Rio Hondo’s sea gun 
lay—the wire bent, the butt broken. 
Then Dikiri realized: Rio Hondo had 
broken his last link with the sea. 

A brisk wind rose with the morning. 
Slowly Dikiri hoisted the sails. But 
Danggulan said: “Let’s wait, H’lah. 
He'll come back. Rio Hondo will come 
back.” 

They waited. Life was not life with- 
out that son, and so through six long 
days they waited—forgetting the sea and 
their hunger, aroused at the slightest 
stirring among the shallows, watching 
for the son who never came. When night 
fell, the loneliness of the day deepened 
into the night. The other Luwa-ans 
drew in their sail boats close to theirs, 
and all the families became one, the 
children of one became the children of 
all. Soon the talk would center about 
Rio Hondo. Some said he’d never come 
back. He had a job in the rice mill. He 
was happy in the village, talking in the 
store, laughing, drinking coconut wine 
with his friends. Others argued he’d 
soon return. His money, they said, 
would all be spent, and Rukaiya and 
her friends would forsake him. The old 
couple listened in silence and watched 
and waited and hoped. 

It was now the sixth day of waiting. 
All the other sail boats of his tribe had 
flown like sea-birds to the sea. 

That night, Dikiri went to the village 
to look for his son. He waited in the 
dark outside the village store and. lis- 
tened to the young men talking around 
the counter under a lamp light. Soon 
the talk drifted around his son, about 
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his falling in love with a village girl, 
about Rukaiya loving him only for the 
fish which she could sell at the market. 

“That Luwa-an’s a fool!”’ one sneered. 

Another laughed. “Imagine a Luwa-an 
thinking he would be welcome here.” 

There was an abrupt silence as the 
silky-blueness of a Moro jacket and 
slacks ran across the patch of yellow 
light that the lamp had thrown on the 
street. 

“Rukaiya! Rukaiya!” A familiar voice 
called. 

Then Diriki saw his son running after 
the girl. 

“Go away,” the girl cried. “I’ve noth- 
ing to do with you, you fish-smelling 
Luwa-an!” 

The men around the counter laughed. 

Later on, Rio Hondo entered the 
store. Noticing the ill-concealed an- 
guish in his smiling face, the man who 
had called him a fool said: ‘‘Thag’s all 
right, neighbor, she’s not the only girl. 
The world’s full of them.” 

Rio Hondo tossed a paper bill on the 
counter. “Here’s some money,” he said 
to the Chinese behind the counter. 
“Give them all the coconut wine they 
want.” 

“That’s what we like to hear,” said 
one of the group. “Come on, 
Let’s drink.” 


men. 


HE wine flowed freely. Other men 

came to share the party. Glasses 
clinked. Men laughed and talked and 
no one seemed happier than Rio 
Hondo. And when the drunken men 
began to sing, Rio Hondo was not to 
be outnumbered. He stood up and 
sang one song of the sea after another. 
The crowd listened almost reverently. 
Dikiri felt a lump in his throat. There 
was a new sweetness, a deep nostalgic 
vibrance in Rio Hondo’s voice. Then 
the applause, the drunken noise, and 
the laughter whirled around until the 
store had to close, and the drunken 
men toddled in different directions in 
the dark. 

Dikiri saw his son stagger toward the 
bridge. There Rio Hondo leaned on a 
post and for a long time looked out 
toward the sea. Thinking that now, if 
ever, his son would come home, Dikiri 
stood up and went toward his son. 

“Rio Hondo!” He cried in a trem- 
bling voice, “Rio Hondo!” 

When Rio Hondo finally recognized 
his father, he made to go. The old man 
followed. 

“Leave me alone,” barked Rio Hondo, 
“jeave me alone.” He pushed his father 
away. Dikiri staggered and fell to the 
ground, but quickly he stood up and 
grasped the rail. “Rio Hondo! Son! 
Rio Hondo!” But the young man cursed 
him and scuttled away in the darkness. 

“There’s no use waiting,” Dikiri said 


to Danggulan that night. “Tomorrow 
early we shall go.” 

“Just wait for one more day, H’lah,” 
begged Danggulan. 

“We've been waiting and waiting. 
Now we don’t have any food at all. 
We must go. He does not like the 
sea.” 

“He'll come back, I’m sure. The girl 
has nothing to do with him, I hear. 
Besides, he has no money. You watch, 
Dikiri: with money gone, friends will 
go, too. We can wait, can’t we? Just 
ene day?” 


GAIN they waited. Toward after- 
ce. the air became silent. On 
the horizon, thick, dark clouds hovered 
like a giant balete tree. Under them, 
white shein-like waves scattered over 
the sea. The old couple knew what 
that meant. They were afraid. 

At dusk, the dark winds hissed, the 
waves boomed on the sands. Rio 
Hondo had not come back. 

With heavy heart, the old man loos- 
cned the moorings. Then, standing at 
the prow, he got a bamboo pole and 
euided the sail boat out to sea. The 
waves, at his every push, sizzled into 
spray. The night leaned close behind 
his shoulders. ‘“He’ll not come back,” 
it seemed to say, “you've loved a son 
who does not love the sea.” 


Time crawled by, dragging hope 
with it. 

Then almost imperceptibly, it came: 
“Amah Amahhh . . .” out there 
on the shore. “Amah . Amahh 


I’m coming.” 

Dikiri continued pushing the pole 
into the storm. Just his imagination, 
he thought. It had been playing tricks 
on him these days. But then again: 
“Amah...Amah... ,” loud and long. 
Then silence. Only the winds and the 
waves tormenting him, he sighed. 

Suddenly the lightning broke the 
pale sky like a shell. For a brief mo- 
ment he saw a dark smudge among the 
waves. He strained his eyes to see. 

“Not he,” he said sadly, “just drift- 
wood driftwood.” 

Dikiri frantically now, as if to flee 
from bitter memories, pushed, pushed 
his pole, his face turned toward the 
night. 

But, then, another cry: “Amah 
Amahhh” There was no mistake this 
time. Dikiri’s arms stopped moving; 
his eyes searched the sea as another 
flash of lightning revealed someone 
struggling among the waves to catch 
the sail boat. “Rio Hondo! Rio 
Hondo!”, the old man cried. 

Danggulan reached for Dikiri’s hand. 
Tears welled up in her anxious eyes. 
“Rio Hondo has come back to us. Just 
as I said, Dikiri. Deep rivers always 
flow into the sea.” 
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Ina Claire and Claude Rains ably support 
T. S. Eliot’s “The Confidential Clerk’’ 





STAGE and SCREEN 


by JERRY 


T. S. Eliot 


On the surface, T. S. Eliot's latest play, THE CONFIDEN- 
TIAL CLERK, is a stimulating, pleasant comedy performed 
by some of the theater's ablest actors. Truth to tell, there is 
little beneath the surface, for Eliot seems content this time to 
spin a litde fable in drawing-room style, with a pinch of 
profundity, several generous doses of polite comedy, and 
some of the most sparkling Queen’s English we've listened to 
in vears. 

What Eliot emphasizes in his thesis is that man searches 
endlessly for the perfect father (God) relationship, that 
material success is in reality a failure if it is without spiritual 
roots, and also that theater audiences enjoy a laugh or two 
with their philosophic discussions. Perhaps he is most suc- 
cessful in fulfilling the latter purpose, for the production is 
in peak form when under the scintillating influence of Ina 
Claire, a lady of tremendous resourcefulness and pyrotechnic 
charm. She lights up stage, play, and audience as a scatter- 
brained wife whose fads give her no time for facts. 

Claude Rains has the sober assignment, as the wealthy hus- 
band with two illegitimate children in his past, and a solemn 
decision to make. Joan Greenwood, Douglas Watson, and 
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COTTER 


the others are no less successful in bringing their assign- 
ments to life. 

Whatever may be lacking in the play, and there are 
stretches when the exposition is monotonous, it stands out 
as an interesting experiment for audience and author alike. 
It will be discussed and debated with just a shade less 
enthusiasm than its predecessor, The Cocktail Party. 


Other New Plays 

A comic-strip approach to the moss-encrusted mother-in-law 
gag hardly qualifies LULLABY as enjoyable entertainment. 
It belabors the idea to a fare-thee-well in a recital of the vari- 
ous fair and foul means used by a possessive mother to 
sabotage the marriage of her only boy, a truck driver of 
thirty or thereabouts. His bride is a wise nightclub cigarette 
girl, who isn’t going to tolerate interference for very long, 
and the struggle between the two women is occasionally 
quite funny. But in general, this slim farce calls for every 
bit of Mary Boland’s skill as a farceur to bring it through. 
Kay Medford and Jack Warden are quite good as the newly- 
weds. One or two questionable moments bar an unqualified 
recommendation, but on the whole this is more circumspect 
than its theme might indicate. 
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Andre Gide’s THE IMMORALIST is a clinical report on an 
unfortunate marriage in which homosexuality is the third 
partner. It is an emotionally shallow affair in which candor 
does not inspire sympathy, nor does any of its artistic pre- 
tensions justify a presentation. Gide admitted that this work 
was autobiographical. We can add that it is callous, depress- 
ing, devoid of any moral sense, and unconvincing in its 
implied plea for sympathy. Geraldine Page and Louis Jour- 
dan portray the frustrated wife and weak-willed spouse with 
a sincerity which might be more gainfully employed in a less 
odious drama. 


Fairy tales are difficult to stage and often agonizing to watch, 
but ONDINE, a romantic fantasy by Jean Giraudoux and 
Maurice Valency, is the scintillating exception. Its never- 
never land attitudes and atmospheres have been skillfully 
designed, and Audrey Hepburn’s interpretation of the title 
role is sheer magic. Almost single-handedly she lifts the 
proceedings into the realm of brilliant theater, translating 
the complicated moods and enchantments into one extra- 
ordinary portrayal. She is cast as a water sprite, who falls 
in love with a stalwart knight, but discovers too late that 
happiness cannot be theirs. 

The basis for the play is Baron Fouque’s legend, which 
has been used in opera and ballet. This time Giraudoux has 
added pathos, some irony, and much sentimentality in de- 
scribing what is at once a romantic tragedy and a cleverly 
packaged fantasy. You may not agree with everything 
Giraudoux has to say, or indeed in the manner of its re- 
cital, for there are stretches when the play is overburdened 
with symbolism and less imaginative than it should be. 

As the/ knight errant, Mel Ferrer is neither happily cast 
nor fully: at ease, but the lesser players handle themselves 
quite competently under Alfred Lunt’s direction, and a 
special salvo is due Peter Larkin for his splendid sets. 
Visually, this is a major theatrical achievement, and Miss 
Hepburn’s emergence as a star is added cause for enthusi- 
asm. Despite shortcomings, this poetic fantasy is excellent 
theater. 


Considerably less than exciting is THE WINNER, a trite 
and tired comedy, far down the list of Elmer Rice projects, 
and one of the season’s least interesting items. Its banality 
stems from the author’s inability or unwillingness to whittle 
his dialogue or provide a new slant for the threadbare 
theme he has chosen. Joan Tetzel, Tom Helmore, and Whit- 
field Connor go through their chores in lackluster style, 
almost if they felt the audience was tired too. 


PRAISE OF FOLLY by John McGuire is the second offer- 
ing of the current Blackfriars’ season, and a dramatically ef- 
fective thesis on St. Thomas More. Historical plays often 
lack the intimate touch which spells the difference between 
success or failure in the theater. In fact, too many plays 
concerned with the personages and events of history bog 
down in their own pomposity. Such is not the case here, 
for John McGuire has carefully balanced the human interest 
against the broader canvas of momentous events, and 
More’s opposition to Henry VIII is flecked with moments 
when the true nature of the man overshadows the monu- 
mental issues at stake. It is this excellent balance that gives 
the play its most striking effect. Robert Harding is a_par- 
ticularly good choice for the role of St. Thomas More, and 
the others in the cast mirror Dennis Gurney’s direction 
quite well. 
Reviews in Brief 

ELEPHANT WALK will be remembered for the savagery 
of the scenes in which a herd of the lumbering animals 


trumpet their way to a water hole. It is an episode which 
dwarfs all else in this lavish safari to a tea plantation in 
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Elizabeth Taylor and Dana Andrews are dwarfed 
by stampeding elephants in “Elephant Walk’ 


William Holden and June Allyson glare at each 
other in the tense drama of “Executive Suite” 


Alan Ladd plays his usual role against a scenic 
background, the main reward of “Saskatchewan” 








Ceylon. The puny manipulations of the plot are easily 
forgotten as the herd tramples a sumptuous “bungalow” 
deliberately built in the center of the centuries-old path 
by a cantankerous colonial who would make a perfect ef- 
figy for any Red rabble-rousers operating in Ceylon. The 
scenery is magnificent, the story routine, and the perform- 
ances of Dana Andrews, Elizabeth Taylor, and Peter Finch 
are satisfactory, but it is the crashing climax that will 
leave the lasting impression. Adults who become a bit short- 
tempered with the story will be doubly appreciative of the 
stampede. (Paramount) 


At first thought there would seem to be scant dramatic value 
in the inner manipulations of a business empire, but the 
movie version of Cameron Hawley’s EXECUTIVE SUITE 
soon dispels that notion. Events leading to the election of 
a corporation president, with bitter rivalry between five 
vice-presidents, have been skillfully translated to the screen, 
pyramided by a tense directors’ meeting which resolves the 
issue. Problems of labor, management, and finance are 
lucidly presented and effectively counter-balanced by the 
personality conflicts and family interests of those involved. 
William Holden, Barbara Stanwyck, June Allyson, Walter 
Pidgeon, and Louis Calhern head a superb cast in this 
surprisingly fine adult drama of life in the higher echelons 
of commerce. (M-G-M) 


Chances are you will be so absorbed in the Technicolor 
grandeur of the SASKATCHEWAN backgrounds that you 
will be content to overlook the occasional intrusions of a 
creaky plot. The picture was filmed in the spectacular Ca- 
nadian Rockies, and the panorama of mountain, sky, and 
lake is a dividend that compensates for a trite tale. Story- 
wise, this is a typical Alan Ladd repertoire, in which brain 
and brawn combine to outwit the Sioux, who had fled to 
Canada after the Custer massacre. Stitched into the pattern 
is a romance of sorts and a side plot in which a Mountie 
takes over the command of a retreating regiment and turns 
disaster to victory. Adults with an appreciation of scenic 


grandeurs will rate this a visually rewarding session. (Uni- 
versal-International) 


Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, Liszt, Saint-Saéns, and Rach- 
maninoff are the stars of RHAPSODY, even though Eliza- 
beth Taylor and company are featured on the marquee. 
Seldom has the screen offered such a wealth of wonderful 
music in one package. Played by violinist Michael Rabin and 
concert pianist Claudio Arrau, the instrumental numbers 
overshadow the framework in which they have been set. 
Miss Taylor plays a spoiled heiress who falls in love with 
a student violinist, but resents the time his career demands. 
On the rebound she marries a young GI studying piano at 
the Zurich Conservatory. His naiveté is matched only by his 
great talent and his devotion to a bride whose affections 
quite obviously remain elsewhere. Miss Taylor, Louis Cal- 
hern, John Ericson, and Vittorio Gassman carry out the 
charade with a fair amount of conviction. Long before it 
has run its course, the audience is aware that it is the 
music which has the charms. The heroine’s final recognition 
of her true feelings and acceptance of obligations are some- 
what less impressive than the brilliant concerto which in- 
spires them. (M-G-M) 


THE GREATEST LOVE, a film collaboration of Ingrid 
Bergman and Roberto Rossellini, rates mention only because 
it is a prime example of Communist infiltration in the 
Italian movie industry. It’s artistic merits are non-existent, 
but it serves quite grandly as a sounding board for Red 
propaganda of the most malicious type. 

Miss Bergman is cast as a mother who seeks to escape her 
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conscience, after her young son kills himself, by helping ease 
the harsh existence of the slum dwellers. In so doing, she 
arouses the distrust and dislike of husband, mother, and 
friends, except an understanding, compassionate Communist 
friend. Rossellini’s genius and Miss Bergman’s artistry are 
not much in evidence here, but a bitter and frenzied bias 
against Christianity most certainly is. 

Be forewarned about this frankly anti-American and anti- 
religious propaganda. It is being released to coincide with 
faint rumors that its star is being importuned by Hollywood 
to abandon her “exile” and return for more American ac- 
claim and dollars. (IFE) 


THAT ALL MAY KNOW YOU ARE THEIR BROTHER 
is a touching and provocative short movie produced by the 
Holy Childhood Association to illustrate the work being 
done for abandoned children all over the world. The 
subtitle of this interesting vignette is Jt Happened in Africa, 
and the story is a simple, sincere account of a young boy’s 
rescue from starvation. Its very simplicity is the greatest 
recommendation, for the urgent story it relates needs neither 
frills nor special pleadings. (Jam-Handy) 


The British moviemakers have a special skill for satire, 
especially when the darts are aimed at their own customs, 
ideas, and institutions. It is a valuable instinct, and in 
GENEVIEVE it is put to fascinating and rollicking use. 
The title role is played by a 1904 roadster, and the farce 
springs from the misadventures encountered when its owners 
traipse off on one of those cross-country outings that Eng- 
land’s “ancient-car” addicts adore. John Gregson, Dinah 
Sheridan, Kay Kendall, and Kenneth More add to the 
jollification in this merry adult comedy. (Universal-Interna- 
tional) 


The science-fiction cult, embracing outer-world dreamers 
from eight to eighty, have a real treasure in RIDERS TO 
THE STARS, an ambitious and imaginative excursion into 
space. A scientific attempt to construct rocket ships able 
to withstand the bombardments of cosmic rays is the problem 
posed in this thriller. The major excitements come when 
specially trained rocket ship crews try to capture meteors 
so that their composition may be studied. In the realm of 
extravagantly fantastic adventure, this is enticing fare, with 
William Lundigan, Richard Carlson, and Herbert Marshall 
keeping their performances geared to the jet-propelled pace. 
(United Artists) 


Alan Ladd’s celluloid heroics are not confined to terra 
firma. He operates with equal flourish and undiminished 
virility in’ the rough Antarctic seas of HELL BELOW 
ZERO. With time out for some splendid Technicolor perus- 
ing of the frozen wastes, a few episodes devoted to the 
business of whaling. and one spectacular storm scene, Ladd 
sets about solving the murder of a doughty whaler. Exciting, 
suspenseful, and well-staged throughout, this measures up 
to the best that Ladd has done so far, and there remain 
enough novelty and beauty in the icebound backgrounds to 
cover up for the occasional gaping holes in the plot. (Colum- 
bia) 


TOP BANANA is a translation of the Phil Silvers stage 
musical, so literal that it ignores most screen requirements. 
Cameras were focused on a performance of this footiight 
frenzy, with all its raucous clowning and risqué episodes. 
While there are a few laughs for those who fancy zany 
antics, there is far too much of the burlesque house in this 
for the screen. Comedian Silvers, in a frank and shrewd 
caricature of Milton Berle, is clever in his fashion, but the 
overall raffish air of the production is in poor taste. (United 
Artists) 
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A SIGN PICTURE STORY 


Teen-Age Retreat 


For these Rhode Island teen-agers, there is a time for 


study, work, play, and dates—and a time for God 





HAT happy time between child- 

hood and maturity, when a young 

woman’s mind and heart begin to 
feel the richness of new emotions, new 
ideas, new relationships and responsibil- 
ities, is a perfect time to set apart a mo- 
ment now and then for refreshing 
meditation and prayer with God. At 
least this is how a group of thirty teen- 
agers at South Kingstown High School 
near Providence, R. I., look at it. 

For them, it was perfectly natural to 
sacrifice a precious term-end vacation 
in order to spend three days of retreat 
at the Passionist Sisters Retreat House 
in nearby Peace Dale. One girl even 
passed up her own birthday party; an- 
other put off seeing her GI boy friend 
home on furlough. To finance the 
retreat, the girls sponsored a dance and 
a cake sale, proving that they are will- 
ing to work for what they value highly. 

Deeply impressed by the teen-ager’s 
zeal was Rev. Jude Mead, C.P., who led 
the retreat. “What thirty willing teen- 
agers can do for God and themselves is 
remarkable. If others would take their 
example, what a difference it might 
make in adults’ opinions of young 
people.” 

As for the girls themselves, one of 
them summed up the retreat with typ- 
ical teen-age breathlessness: ‘‘Gosh! 
We'd like to do this every month.” 





A warm welcome is given the girls by 
the Passionist Sisters at entrance to Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary Retreat House 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY PETER VERLUYTEN 


Father Jude Mead opens first day of 
retreat by offering Mass and distrib- 
uting Communion to the girls 


* 
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Stations of the Cross, an important part of Passionist spirituality, are 
led by Father Jude in quiet garden near Peace Dale Retreat House 


Informal talks, 
as well as 
formal confer- 
ences, were 
held with the 
girls’ interests 
in mind 


How lovely is Your house, 


O Lord of Hosts! 
My soul yearns and pines 
for the courts of the Lord, 
My heart and my flesh 
cry out for the living God, 
—Psalm 83 


Renedictio 
losing O 





cae ie 





Washing dishes was among the chores retreatants helped out with in 


Renediction of the Blessed Sacrament marks ; . with 
effort to make sacrifice a matter for action as well as meditation 


losing of retreat at house in Peace Dale 


Money to pay for girls’ stay at retreat house was raised by the 
uniquely teen-age methods of sponsoring a dance and cake sale 


Mary Bristow, local teacher, left, was spark behind retreat idea 
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Modern Muralist 


THERE IS a childlike simplicity to the art of Jean 
Charlot, muralist and professor of art at the Uni 
versity of Hawaii. It is born of the artist’s own 
sense of wonder toward God and life and children 
and living things of all kinds. This simplicity is a 
religious matter to Charlot, a matter of giving ex. 
pression to joy, hope, and suffering—Christian virtues 
every one. As he himself expresses it, he derives 
his artistic motivation from a concern for “religion 
as a force and art as a means. I consider art one of 
the few essentials of human nature.” This view of 
art even allows room for drawing that is, for Charlot, 
strictly fun, like the cartoon to the left depicting his 
family as he sees them. (Try matching the people in 
the drawing with the picture of his family!) In his 
murals, which he does in the fresco medium, Charlot 
has time to be more serious, treating themes from 
Mayan life in Mexico and religious themes as well. 
In addition, he frequently works in oils and experi- 
ments with lithography. Though Charlot never con- 
tinued his formal education beyond high school, the 
list of academic honors he has received, universities 
at which he has taught, and scholarly societies to 
which he belongs, is too long even to begin men- 
tioning. It is enough to say that he is one of the 
finest artists of whom U.S. Catholics can_ boast. 


Photos by Camera Hawaii-FPG 
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Music’s Montessori 


WHAT EUROPE’S Maria Montessori did for the 
general education of children, America’s Justine 
Bayard Ward has been doing for some time as a 
leader in the teaching of music—and_ especially 
sacred music—to children. As president of the Dom 
Mocquereau Schola Cantorum Foundation, set up 
in 1929, Mrs. Ward has been striving to make sacred 
music “popular” by developing simplified teaching 
methods for introducing Gregorian Chant to chil- 
dren as early as their kindergarten years. 

A keen litthe woman who carries her 74 years very 
well indeed, Mrs. Ward speaks with gusto on her 
favorite subject—music, of course—and throws a few 
lights on it that many others seem to have missed. 
For one thing, she has found that the teaching of 
sacred music to young children is an excellent way 
to encourage their interest in the life of the Church 
and thereby increase vocations to the religious life. 

She cites one school for boys in northern Holland 
which had never produced a single vocation to the 
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priesthood. “Some vears ago,” she says, “the Director 
sent all his teachers—and he went, too—to take our 
music courses. No other element in the curriculum 
was changed, except the introduction of music classes 
using the teaching methods we have developed. Vo- 
cations from that school now average fifteen a year, 
though the school is not a large one.” The reason 
behind this, Mrs. Ward believes, is that “it is not 
words memorized that affects the lives of young peo- 
ple, but religion lived and expressed. Here, nothing 
expresses with the eloquence and feeling of Gregor 
ian Chant. To give our children this chance to ex- 
perience a great religious art form requires a_ lot 
of hard work on the part of teachers; but it is hard 
work adequately repaid by increases in badly needed 
vocations. 

Like SicN writer Paul Hume (“Sung Any Good 
Hymns Lately?” December, 1953), Mrs. Ward is a 
convert. “It is my firm belief,” she says, “that the 
grace of conversion was given me (in 1904) that | 
might devote my life to the spread of liturgical 
music, which at the time of my conversion was very 
little understood by most of my fellow Catholics.” 
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ITERALLY thousands of women 
have asked me for a good and com- 
plete beauty recipe over the years and 
I've always answered in the same way, 
whether in print or person-to-person. 

First of all, I tell my questioners, 
beauty as a word is both overworked 
and widely misunderstood these days. 

The connotation usually attached to 
it is probably best represented by cer- 
tain of our so-called “professional” 
beauties, some of whom are models, 
actresses, or social figures, who follow 
the extremes of fashion and make-up, 
who affect studied expressions of icy 
aloofness and who, altogether, devote 
much, much more time to superficial 
things than anyone should. 

This is beauty of a sort, but it’s 
neither desirable or necessary except as 
a means of dramatic projection for pro- 
fessional reasons. 

It’s too impractical to be carried over 
into private life: it’s ridiculously ex- 
pensive, time-consuming, and exhaust- 
ing, and, even if it were none of these 
things, it would be next to  worth- 
less since it’s neither genuine nor sin- 
cere. 

True beauty, real beauty, is something 
quite different. 

t's much easier to acquire and main- 
tain, and far more permanent. 

Fqually as important is the fact that 
absolutely any woman can be beautiful 
through the use and applications of true 
beauty “aids,” whereas the ultimate in 
superficial beauty can only be attained 
by those accidentally born to perfection 
of face and figure. 

Well, then, how can just any girl or 
woman acquire real beauty, true beauty, 
cheaply and permanently? 

First, she can have a thoroughly clean 
mind and heart and soul, the only 
foundation on which true beauty can be 
built. From this there will result these 
much-to-be-desired qualities that every- 
one wants and expects in a woman: 
quiet poise, modesty and restraint, calm 
and composure, softness, consideration 
for others, good manners, politeness, and 
that almost exclusively feminine quality, 
sweetness. 

Contentment, I always like to say, is 
a women’s greatest face powder. 

It costs nothing in dollars and cents 
to acquire the above qualities, although 
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it does cost something in determination, 
application, and the continuing will to 
accomplish the goal. The returns are 
so great, however, that whatever the 
cost, it is hardly worth considering. 

Next, the woman in search of true 
beauty can and must keep her body 
as clean and sweet as possible inside and 
out, always remembering that it is Al- 
mighty God’s masterpiece of creation. 

She can do this in two ways: One, by 
the selection of proper foods—not diet- 
ing but, simply, sensible eating punctu- 
ated by occasional fasts—such as vege- 
tables, fruit, lean meats and fish, dairy 
products, and by a moderate amount of 
exercise. 

A daily brisk walk out-of-doors is 
usually ample fulfillment of this latter 
requirement and a good rule to remem- 
ber here is: “Walk to work; walk to 
church; walk to think.” 

If she will, in addition, keep her diet 
as free as possible of starches and sweets 
—that sweet-tooth simply must be satis- 
fied at times, though, and nobody knows 
that better than I—and not overeat at 
any time, she'll find her figure auto- 
matically improving and her general 
well-being and health reaching levels 
she never thought possible. 


EMEMBER, good health supple- 
| | eta by sufhicient rest and sleep 
—eight hours a night is still the norm— 
is and always will be another founda- 
tion stone on which lasting beauty is 
built. 

Complete, gleaming external cleanli- 
ness is something I’m always sorry to 
have to mention as another absolute re- 
quisite of true beauty, but I know by 
long experience that it must be done. 

Plenty of soap and water—and_ both 
are cheap enough—should be a matter of 
daily routine, but I’ve seen enough 
cloudy fingernails and hands and ques- 
tionable looking hair, necks, and ears 
to know they are not so in all cases. 

A thorough cleansing in a hot bath 
or shower before retiring for the night 
and a luke-warm, refreshing bath or 
shower upon arising to begin the day 
are normally sufficient, as are morning 
and night attention to the teeth and 
mouth. 

The hands, of course, should be 
washed frequently during the day, as 


frequently as necessary, and no washing 
should wait until the need for it is plain 
for all to see. 

The key to cleanliness is the estab- 
lishment of good habits that eventually 
become an unbreakable way of life. 

Make-up of the face naturally follows 
this, and here is a point on which I re- 
ceive so many requests for advice from 
teen-agers and other young girls. 

There’s nothing in the world wrong 
with make-up and it’s even desirable to 
thus improve on nature and so make 
our sight and company more pleasant, 
interesting, and appealing to all. 

Make-up should never be overdone, 
however, and rather apply too little 
than too much, since too much invari- 
ably gives the impression of coarseness. 

In the matter of make-up, as in 
clothes, always follow fashion at a re- 
spectful distance, allowing others to 
make the mistakes so that you may 
profit thereby and modifying and adapt- 
ing whatever changes may occur to 
your particular individuality. 

You wear the make-up and_ never, 
never let the make-up wear you! 

Simplicity and underplaying are the 
rule where clothes are concerned, too, 
although most women and girls make 
the mistake of buying too many things 
instead of a few things of real quality. 

Adapt your clothes to your way of life. 
A professional glamour girl should have 
more evening and cocktail dresses than 
anything else, whereas the school girl 
should concentrate on skirts and sweat- 
ers, the country matron on tweeds, etc. 

Last, but by no means least, is intelli- 
gence, and I certainly don’t mean vast 
learning. college degrees, the air of silly 
sophistication which so-called intellec- 
tuals frequently adopt to cover a basic 
insecurity, the knowledge of many books 
and subjects, or a questionable talent for 
the use of words which few people un- 
derstand. 

I refer to the kind of intelligence 
that’s possible without having set foot 
inside a school, the native intelligence 
which God has given all of us, if we 
only recognize and use it. 

art and parcel of this type of intelli- 
gence is an open mind, one that is 
bright and eager to learn and, especially, 
one that is never too proud to learn. 

This is my beauty recipe in a nutshell. 
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Harry Gold: messenger boy 


AM certain that Arthur’ Koestler 

would have sneered at the scene in a 
cell of the Federal House of Detention 
in New York. He certainly would have 
found some multi syllabic phrase to de- 
scribe it as corny. Yet no greater realism 
can be found in. his Darkness at Noon 
than there was in that cell of Commun- 
ist courier Harry Gold, carrier of mes- 
sages, torn box-tops, and U.S. military 
secrets for the atomic master spies. 

For this, too, was darkness at noon, 
but with a twist which had a flavor as 
American as Frank Merriwell on his way 
to the winning touchdown in the last 
ten seconds of play. In that cell on that 
day with Harry Gold was the Federai 
prosecutor, U.S. Attorney Myles Lane, 
former Dartmouth football star and 
coach. For almost seven months Lane 
had spent hours, days on end, with the 
Soviet spy—hours during which Lane 
pieced together the full story of the 
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“I know I’ve betrayed my country”, said Harry Gold. 





For him the big, black mountain has cracked, but 


there are still those who don’t believe it exists 


How Red the Herring ? 


by VICTOR RIESEL 


atomic spy rings in our electronic plants 
which were turning out anti-submarine 
devices, planning future sky-platforms 
from which to bombard enemy cities, 
and producing proximity fuses so that 
only enemy troops would be killed when 
they were in close combat with our 
forces. Lane probed, of course, for even 
the slightest clue to the Russian rings 
in our hydrogen and cobalt bomb in- 
stallations and experimental labs. 


OW the time had come to go to 
N trial. The government’s case de- 
pended on what Gold would reveal. I! 
Gold failed, the nation failed. The 
master spies would go free. 

The almost overwhelming weight of 
such tragedy for all civilization pan- 
icked Lane for a moment. Then, out 
of sheer conditioned reflex instilled by 
years of football training, Lane gave 
Gold a_ shower-room_ peptalk. 

Gold listened. Finally he turned to 
the prosecutor who was to put him on 
the stand in the next day or two and 
said something like this, which is as 
close as Lane recalls these days: 

“The country need not worry. I know 
I've betrayed it. I’ve betrayed my peo- 
ple—my faith. I’ve betrayed the Jesuits, 
at whose school I learned so much, and 
the friendship they and my people had 
despite the difference in faith. There 
are many reasons for this betrayal. I 
myself don’t quite know what happened. 
But as I sat here alone day after dav, 
night after night, it seemed as though 
there had always been a huge _ black 
mountain before my eyes. All was dark- 
ness. And as I thought it out night after 
night and saw the enormity of the be- 
trayal of those who loved and trusted 
me, the mountain top cracked a little. 
The light came through a little. 

“And as we have talked of those who 
gained from my betrayal and as the dif- 
ference in civilizations became apparent, 
the mountain cracked wide open and 
disappeared. I want no mercy. 1 want 





only to repay my land. No one need 
worry about me.” 

When Harry Gold finished testifying 
as a government witness, he had so 
clearly drawn the face of the conspiracy 
that the lawyers for the atomic spies re- 
frained from cross-examining him, They 
feared that this would only result in fur- 
ther revelation of every minute link in 
the espionage chain. 

Though Gold talked, the atomic spy 
ring was not easily smashed. There were 
those whose huge black mountain had 
not cracked. There were those who 
were still blinded, who still saw the 
prosecution of the master spies, not 
as a nation defending itself, but as 
the persecution of a handful of people 
who were being sacrificed to satiate 
“hysteria.” There were great intellec- 
tuals, prominent citizens, who equated 
this defense of our homeland with il- 
liberalism. And it is in the hope of 
cracking their own huge dark mountain 
just a little and in the hope of getting 
them to start climbing just a ridge or 
two up that grim mental slope that | 
analyzed some of the recent disclosures, 
simply to total the number of agents 
exposed, the positions they held, the 
admissions they themselves 
their own testimony. 

By actual count, I discovered that 
the Communists had infiltrated fifty- 
eight key government departments and 
bureaus. And this is incomplete. These 
rings were run by a hundred key Soviet 
agents—all American citizens, such as 
the atomic spies. 

So cleverly did they disguise their ac- 
tivities, so brilliantly did they convince 
important officials that any reference to 
their activities was ‘“‘Red-baiting,” that 
they actually succeeded in planting 
twelve of their members in echelons as 
high as the White House. 
they do this? 

They used each other’s names for 
reference on applications for Federal 
employment. This is easily ascertain- 
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, Associated Press Photos 
Myles Lane: Even the U.S. Attorney 
found the spy stuff a bit incredible 





Victor Perlo: In disloyal hands, 
a mountain of top secret material 
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Laughlin Currie: Reward for a left- 
ist, a stint at the White House 





able. One need only spend the necessary 
hours poring over the printed testi- 
mony. This I recommend to those still 
behind the huge black mountain. For 
every tract which is read on the alleged 
crushing of civil liberties, one should 
read at least one of the documented 
reports issued by the government. 
The Sovieteers not only used each 
other’s names as references, they hired 
each other. They raised each other's 
salaries. They transferred each other 
from bureau to bureau, from depart- 
ment to department, from congressional 
committee to congressional committee. 
They assigned each other to interna- 
tional missions, They vouched for each 
other’s loyalty. They protected each 
other when exposure threatened. They 
often had common living quarters. 
There was a group which played hand- 
ball together to keep in physical trim. 
There was another whose names ap- 
peared together in a telephone finder. 


HERE are in Washington today 
4 Pers who tried to stop the appar- 
atus. For their heartaches, pains, and 
their loyalty to the government, they 
were persecuted, demoted, accused of 
being Communists themselves, and 
finally scattered by the powerful band 
inside the government. Once, the ap- 
paratus actually succeeded in hurting 
for years the careers of this small band 
of anti-Communists. This took place 
back in the thirties. The Civil Service 
Commission came to one anti-Commu- 
nist, a superb intellectual and a most de- 
cent, soft-spoken fellow, and told him 
that it way important to stop the ap- 
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pointment of a law professor who sought 
to leave his Eastern University for an 
important Treasury Department job. 

The Commission’s investigator 
pledged the utmost secrecy to the anti- 
Communist government employee, who 
worked for the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board at the time. The anti- 
Communist then went to his friends, 
who lived almost an underground politi- 
cal existence, hiding their anti-Com- 
munism because of the retaliatory power 
of the pro-Soviet machine in Washing- 
ton at that time. Alter some discussion 
they provided the Civil Service Com- 
mission with the information needed 
to stop the New England law professor. 
They showed conclusively how he was 
part of the apparatus. 


ONTHS later they found them- 
M selves persecuted. One of their 
number, a man high in the State De- 
partment, did a little probing. He dis- 
covered that the wife of a very high 
government official had gotten her hus- 
band to dig the dossier on the suspected 
law professor out of the Secret Service 
files. She then took it to the apparatus. 
The Sovieteers made their own memo- 
randa from the folder, including the list 
of anti-Communists. And then they de- 
stroyed the dossier and proceeded to 
persecute the anti-Communists, one of 
whom they actually turned in as a pro- 
Communist in an effort to get him fired. 
It took years to clear him of this 
frame-up. And even today he is sus- 
pected in circles which are not familiar 
with his case. 

Just what did the Soviet apparatus 


gain out of all this? Was this maneuver- 
ing just the operations of a band of men 
who merely believed that this country 
should be governed differently? Or 
were they twentieth-century traitors, 
selling out their own country for prom- 
ises of power if the Soviets ever could 
give it to them? Were they dissenters? 
Or were they spies? 

Judge tor yourself. 

In this group, according to govern- 
ment testimony, was a man who became 
an assistant to the President of the U. S. 
(Laughlin Currie) , one who became As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury (Harry 
Dexter White) ; one a treasury attaché 
in China; one a director of the Office 
of Special Political Affairs for the State 
Department (Alger Hiss) ; one a secre- 
tary of the International Fund. An- 
other was head of the Latin American 
Division of the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices; still another a member of the 
National Labor Relations Board; an- 
other was secretary of NLRB. 


ARRY Dexter White and his com- 
rades organized a series of liaison 
committees between the President of the 
United States, the Cabinet, and the 
State Department. These committees 
were set up to brief the divisions named 
and to provide them with special re- 
search for their high policy meetings. 
This gave White and his band entry to 
all policy-making sessions—and they fol- 
lowed through with similar tactics on 
postwar policy groups in the same 
echelons. 
In other words—we had no diplomatic 
secrets not known by the Soviets. 
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Harry Dexter White: 


Death saved 


him from the peek-a-boo game 





Associated Press Photos 
Carl Marzani: From Red propagandist 
to OSS editor without too much effort 


Alger Hiss: The most notorious of 
them all, a few steps to freedom 





Were our military secrets better 
guarded? This is what the Soviets got 
from their spy rings here: all types of 
military information; data on the pro- 
duction of latest types of aircraft and 
their destination on various fronts; de- 
tailed knowledge of D-Day; invasion 
schedules and action orders in Europe; 
secret negotiations of the OSS; where 
we were parachuting our agents behind 
the Nazi and Fascist lines; who was 
being dropped and what their assign- 
ments were; exchanges of the most 
secret cables between the State Depart- 
ment, which issued payments for special 
material; detailed information on the 
Far East; news that we were about to 
break the Soviet code; all photographs 
and war information in the Pentagon; 
copies of FBI reports to G-2; radar de- 
velopment; anti-submarine devices (im- 
portant to the Soviets because the 
Russian high command is basing its 
future war plans on its vast underwater 
fleet, the world’s largest) ; development 
and improvement of explosives and 
propellants; the V. T. fuse which 
knocked out the Japanese air fleet; and, 
of course, the A-Bomb; the proximity 
fuse; the sky platform and special sonar 
equipment. 

It was as fascinating as watching a 
cobra in an Indian fakir’s act, to learn 
that the Soviet ring knew of our sky- 
platform plans before the Pentagon did. 
Myles Lane, to whom I talked before 
writing this piece, relates that he just 
couldn’t at first believe what Gold told 
him about the sky platform. The atomic 
spy ring had information on this pro- 
jectile, which could rise thousands of 
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miles above the earth, balance itself at 
that point where gravity no longer had 
any earthward pull, and then rain 
cosmic destruction down on huge cities. 


ANE went to the Pentagon and, they 
Lo wos him they just didn’t know 
anything about such a project. The 
prosecutor then hastened to General 
Electric Company. They told him they 
had been working on such plans—and, 
given the vast amount of money neces- 
sary, could actually build one. 

Were this not sufficiently disturbing, 
there is the case of the Communist who 
actually briefed our high command on 
bombing objectives. This subtle gent 
was—and is—Carl Marzani. He moved 
into the Office of Strategic Services and 
was promoted so swiftly by his friends 
that in a short time he was making 
policy ‘decisions on major military proj- 
ects. Soon he became liaison officer be- 
tween the OSS and the Deputy Chief of 
Staff of the Army and the Office of the 
Undersecretary of War. Thus he picked 
the targets for Doolittle’s Tokyo raid. 

That not being enough, Carl Mar- 
zani, the man who took to the Fifth 
Amendment when asked if he was a 
member of the Communist Party, the 
man who was top propagandist for the 
Soviet ring and distrusted United Elec- 
trical Workers, became chief of the Edi- 
torial Section of OSS with control over 
highly classified information supplied 
to the cloak and dagger outfit by the 
Army, Navy, and Joint Chiefs of Staff— 
and, of course, all agents of the OSS 
itself! 

Yet 


such revelations have failed to 





crack the big black mountain before 
the eyes of many who believe that anti- 
Communism is anti-liberalism, although 
Communism has been the hangman of 
liberalism and intellectualism the world 
over. By what right do we take all this 
data as fact, they ask. Let’s just look at 
the testimony, or rather the refusal to 
testify, of Victor Perlo, who has 
written for the Soviet Press. Perlo is 
the chap who had all vital government 
statistics in his hands during the war. 

On the afternoon of May 12, 1953, 
much less than a year ago, Perlo was 
asked by a government lawyer: 

Q: Were you, in fact, the head of an 
espionage ring during the war? (Page 
385, part 7, report Sub-Committee on 
Internal Security) . 

A: I refuse to answer that question 
on the grounds that it might tend to in- 
criminate me. 

Q: At that time (February 17, 1943, 
when he signed an oath of loyalty to 
the U. S.), had you transmitted con- 
fidential government information to a 
person you knew to be a member of 
an espionage ring? 

A: Well, I refuse to answer that ques- 

(Continued on page 77) 
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The Spanish 
Honor Mary 


The stark boulders that dot the landscape around 
the shrine of Our Lady of Mount Cabeza in the Andalu- 
sian hills of Spain are transformed each year not by flow- 
ering plants and grass waving in the winds but by some 
20,000 jostling, climbing peasants come for the Festival | 
of the Virgin of the Mountains. Many are poor and in 


tatters, some are dressed in gaily colored costumes, but 





all are one in devotion to Mary. Her joy becomes their 
Spanish families, arriving for festival, 
walk along a road leading to the shrine joy as they dance, sing, and pray with the Mother of God. 


A SIGN PICTURE STORY 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY PAUL PIETZSCH 
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= * ' : P Black Star Photos 
Girls passing out wine to pilgrims get cool refusal from disci- 
plined members of Guardia Civile, Spain’s own national guard 





Andalusian women dance in honor of Mary. 
Dancing is their natural way of rejoicing 


Singing, fiddling members of a cofra- 
dia (fraternity) march in procession 


Charming Spanish girls rest and clap 
while others continue the dancing 
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In procession, Trinitarian monk touches 
garments to the statue of Our Lady 
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A Sign Picture Story 























Young peasant girl uses older 
mode of travel—the do nkey 








THE SPANISH HONOR MARY 





In traffic tangle, young couple use 
time to dance to clapping of friends 





After the procession is over,there is still time for 
the truck 

















a snack of wine and sandwiches in 


camp below the chapel on the hill before weary pilgrims depart for home 





Tired pilgrim catches a few winks on 
fender of truck. before going home 


Bus, truck, car, and donkey represent 
means of transportation used by peas- 
ants to reach shrine on mountain top 
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Spiritual Thought 


for the Month 








On Fearing 
Our Friends 


by KILIAN 


T is always good policy to fear our 
| friends more than our enemies. We 
are ever on guard against our avowed 
enemies. At the first suggestion of ap- 
proach our defenses are up. And since 
they have made no secret of their hostil- 
ity they are never mistaken for friends. 
Their threat to us may be formidable, 
but we are not easily frightened, for the 
battle we fight is an old battle and we 
know all their tactics. We know when 
to. expect a frontal attack, when a 
feint, when a strategic retreat. They 
seldom fool us. 

But a friend can bring us down to a 
defeat more inglorious than any battle 
we ever lost to an enemy. And the pity 
of it all is that we have not the faintest 
idea that there has been a battle, let 
alone that we have lost. 

To have suffered defeat is bad 
enough, but it is intolerable to have 
been led to slaughter so tenderly, to 
have had the knife placed to artery with 
so light a touch that we did not 
recognize in the flow of blood the de- 
feat we would never have suffered at 
the hands of our enemies. 

But whom of our friends are we to 
fear? Lent and Easter can give us some 
clue. In the early Church the whole 
of Lent was a preparation for baptism; 
and Easter was the official day for bap- 
tizing. To those who already were bap- 
tized, Lent and Easter meant reflection 
on the significance of baptism, the glory 
of their vocation, the dignity to which 
baptism had raised them. 

They knew that baptism placed on 
them the obligation of being different. 
Now that their souls had been seared 
deep with the mark of Christ, now that 
He had breathed upon them the breath 
of God's own life, they could not go on 
as though nothing had happened. It 
would be hypocrisy mounting almost to 
sacrilege to return to the way of life 
they had lived while they were still kiss- 
ing the jeweled toes of their household 
gods. 

A profound change had taken place 
at the very core of their being, and 
that transformation demanded a change 
in their lives. It would no longer be 
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sufficient to be what they should have 
been even without Christ. It would not 
be enough for them to be just honest, 
temperate, kind. They should have 
been all of these before they knew 
Christ. The good heathen is obliged to 
pursue these virtues by the fact that 
he is man. But he who has been bap: 
tized must go beyond what is demanded 
of the good pagan. He must not despise 
the good pagan or his virtues, but he 
must realize that the standards of vir- 
tue proper to a good pagan are quite 
improper for him. 

The baptized person has to live in a 
world which places little value on bap- 
lism, indeed, little value on Christ. It 
is the world of the good pagan and the 
not-so-good pagan; a world that is pagan 
in its thinking and in its living; for 
whom Bethlehem is a_ pleasant fairy 
tale and Calvary a mythological tragedy; 
for whom virtue is the daily bath, 
heaven a tenuous _pie-in-the-sky, and 
hell a trick from the bogyman’s bag. 

He has to live in the world which 
holds that a novel is good if it relaxes 
the mind, though it might, incidentally, 
destroy the soul; which says that divorce 
is not wrong because John’s other wife 
loves Sue’s other husband, and_ love 
makes all things right; which smiles in- 
dulgently on sins of the flesh because 
they are signs of red blood, or black 
beard, or something; which delights in 
clothes designed to reveal rather to 
cover, with necklines of various acro- 
batic abilities—-some dive, some plunge, 
some disappear; which sees no differ- 
erence between what is socially un- 
acceptable and what is sinful. 

This is the air the baptized breathes. 
And he has little fear of contamination 
because the atmosphere is commended 
to him by his good pagan friends, who 
are people of no little wisdom. 

Yes, it is our good pagan friends that 
we must fear. Not that they are all 
one great lot of rakes and rascals. Not 
at all. If they were, we would not 
very likely have to fear them. They are 
nice pagans with a nice pagan way of 
thinking. 

And they pretty well run our world 





and, to a surprising degree, our life: 
they mold our likes and dislikes; they 
put thoughts in our mind and words 
in our mouth. They write the novels 
on our bookshelf; they edit our daily 
newspapers; they teach our Joan Civics 
in high school and our Bob literature in 
college; they act in our movies; produce 
our television shows; run our 
ment; and they deliver milk to our 
kitchen door. They are the butcher, 
the baker, the candlestick maker. We 
cannot escape them. 

Unless we stop every once in awhile 
and ask ourselves how Christian are our 
lives, we will find that soon we have 
Christian souls with pagan consciences. 
How about this realistic This 
earthy TV show? This low-cut dress? 
Have we lost our Christian sensibilities? 
Have we surrendered to the 
novelist, teacher, and milkman? 


govern- 


novel? 
pagan 


I would not all be so bad if we 
] were aware of what is happening to 
us, but we just are not. It is all so 
very subtle; great vices masquerading 
as little virtues. It is much as_ the 
French novelist Bernanos said: ‘Rarely 
does sin enter within us by violence, 
but rather by cunning. It seeps in like 
the air. It has neither form nor color 
nor taste proper to itself; it assumes all 
forms, all colors, all tastes. It wears 
us away inwardly.” Had our faith 
been openly attacked by our enemies 
we would have resisted to death. But 
we have surrendered to our good pagan 
friends without our even knowing, and 
very likely without their knowing. there 
has even been a battle. 

And it can go so far that we become 
one of them. At baptism we received 
the light of faith. We can neglect the 
light within. It is a light which goes out 
so very slowly that our eyes become ac- 
customed to the dark, and we wake up 
one morning to find that it is dark, and 
we are not afraid. 

Easter is a feast of remembering. 
Baptism has made the boast of the 
Pharisee come true; we are indeed dif- 
ferent from the rest of men. 
tures” as St. Paul says. 


“new crea- 
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RENDAN sat on a stool beside the 

hearth, idly making spiral designs 
with his toes in the gray ashes. His 
mother, standing on the floor and wip- 
ing a bowl in her hand, paused as she 
gazed through the western window. 

“Brendan, son,” she said, “it’s time 
you were going for the calf—the day- 
light’s quitting the house.” 

“All right, Mother,” Brendan an- 
swered, rising to his feet. “It gets cold 
for Tess above the cliffs when the sun 
goes down.” 

He lifted his cap from a peg in the 
wall and went out. For a moment he 
stood and blinked at the fields of the 
island and at the nearby coast that 
stretched its rough fingers into the sea. 
A few trawlers lingered on the horizon, 
and the pillars of smoke from their fun- 
nels hung about in the quiet air. 

“It’s too clear, and my father will have 
no fish tonight again,” he said to him- 
self as he moved away from the stone 
flags at the door that seemed to burn 
the soles of his feet with cold. He took 
the path that led into the hills, and 
though the summer evening was as quiet 
as death, yet the stalks of corn were 
bowing their heads and a rustle like rain 
was coming from the field. He wondered 
at this, and, when he stooped to pluck a 
bramble leaf to hold in the air, he saw 
a yellow snail crawling with uncanny 
movements along a blade of grass. He 
crouched closer to watch it and forgot 
about the noise in the cornfield. The 
snail’s horns groped the air as it glided 
purposely forward, the blade of grass 
scarcely bending under its weight. He 
touched the horns with a twig, and it 
withdrew into its shell. Then he pushed 
the shell to the ground and the white 
whorls on it stared at him like a defiant 
eye. For a moment it startled him, and 
he spat on it and scampered off through 
the stone-gaps in the fields. 

Tess heard him as she stood on a 
hill-slope and immediately began to 
strain on the rope that tethered her. 
Around her the rabbits lay like up- 
turned sods but, when Brendan gave a 
sharp whistle, they disappeared with 
a rumble, leaving a mysterious vacancy 
behind them. He put his hand in one 
of their prints to feel the warmth of 
the crushed grass, the calf eying him 
with alert curiosity. He turned his 
back on her and pretended to walk 
away, but she gave a melancholy moo 
and he laughed and ran up to her. 
She kicked up her hind-legs and butted 
him playfully. He scratched her moily 
head and rubbed her neck where the 
rope had chafed it, and, as he stood 
with one arm squeezed round her, he 
saw the lamp being lit in the nearby 


Brendan was only a lad, but he was a true Islander, 


When something had to be done, there was no 


time for heartache or childish tears. 


And his 


father had said the calf must be sold 
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lighthouse and he went and lifted the 
tether. The calf gave a few leaps and 
rushed down the hill with Brendan 
laughing and straining on the rope. 

“Wo-o-o girl!” he shouted, “or I'll 
keep you out all night,” and he rolled 
up the rope as he was pulled along. 
Then his foot struck a sharp stone, the 
rope fled from his hands, and he heard 
the clink-clank of the stake as the calf 
sped wildly home. “She’s the very divil, 
so she is,” he whimpered, nursing his 
bruised foot. 

Down at the house he found her, 
her front feet pawing at a bucket of 
spring water that she had overturned. 
He gave her a playful smack on the 
head. “Will you never learn manners, 
and you nearly four months old!” He 
spread fresh straw on her bed and, as 
he tidied up the yard, he could hear 
her dunting at the byre door with her 
head and mooing out to him. He smiled 
and went into the house. 

The paraffin lamp was lit and his 
mother sat under it knitting a stock- 
ing. The cat was watching the smoke 
rolling up the wide chimney, but when 
she heard Brendan pouring out milk 
for himself she went over and rubbed 
herself against his leg. “Tess is as lively 
as a goat,” he said proudly, “and as 
strong as a year-old bullock.” 

“And why shouldn’t she be?” his 
mother answered. “The grass is sweet 
and wholesome at this time of the year. 
She’ll not be so frisky in the winter, for 
the poor crop of hay we have will 
scarcely be enough for the cow. We 
can’t afford to keep another.” 

“The calf could feed under the rock- 
heads with the sheep; she has a small 
mouth.” 

“And a big stomach,” his mother put 
in. 

He waited for her to speak again, 
for he recalled how, last month, she 
suggested selling the calf, but when he 
had pleaded with her not to do it she 
allowed him to drive the calf down the 
cliff path and let her run wild for 
awhile with the sheep. He glanced over 
at her now and wondered if the same 
thought of selling the calf was stirring 
in her mind. But his mother sat silent, 
held the needles up to the light, and 
counted her stitches in a loud whisper. 
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Brendan drew his stool up to the fire, 
took a penknife, and began to carve at 
a littke wooden boat that he was mak- 
ing for his brother Bob. 

“No sign of your father when you 
were out?” 

“I didn’t see light nor sight of him. 
He must be fishing under the heels of 
the cliff,” and he brushed the parings 
of wood from his clothes and threw 
them into the fire, and immediately a 
flit of sparks raced up the chimney and 
the cat opened its eyes at the unex- 
pected glare. The flames flickered out, 
and in the thick silence there came the 
soft breathing of the fire, the busy click 
of the needles, and the contented purr 
from the cat. Outside were the cold 
stretches of the night, the calm sea, 
the rabbits eating the dewy grass, and 
the calf crushing down on her warm 
bed of straw. 

“You're falling asleep, son. Go to the 
door and see if your father’s coming.” 


E opened the door and light 
H swept a path across the fields. He 
listened for the thump of an oar or 
a foot striking the road, but could hear 
nothing, only the tireless breathing of 
the sea. The sky held a capful of stars, 
and the half-moon dandled its light on 
the water. He shivered and closed the 
door. 

“There’s no sign of him,” he said. 
“He must be getting a good haul to- 
night,” and he drew out a tub for the 
fish. His mother rested her needles on 
her lap and rubbed her eyes. “Hand 
me my shawl, son, a breath of the 
night-air will do me good.” But as she 
drew the shawl across her shoulders 
Rover barked outside, and she took off 
the shawl again and lifted her needles. 

The father raised the latch and 
stepped into the kitchen with wet fish- 
ing lines but no fish. “Not a tail did 
we see. It was too clear, and into the 
bargain them thieves of trawlers have 
the place combed out on us,” and he 
threw the lines on the floor. “I’m afraid 
there’s nothing for us now to pay the 
rates but sell a few of the sheep and 
the calf... I'll sail them over at first 
tide in the morning.” 

Brendan hung his head; his face was 
stiff and the corners of his mouth 
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ILLUSTRATED BY PAUL scratched her head and rubbed her neck where the rope had chafed it 
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turned down. He struggled against his 
tears and stared at the wet lines and at 
the trickles of water moving across the 
floor. He got up from the stool, gath- 
ered up the fishing-lines, and pushed 
the tub into the corner with his foot. 
His mother handed him a bowl of por- 
ridge, and he raised his eyes to her and 
said: “Could we not let the calf stay for 
awhile and sell the sheep?” 

“Sure, son, she’s no longer the wee 
thing she used to be. You'll soon forget 
about her.” 

“I won't. I wanted her to grow into a 
cow of my own—a cow that I'd rear my 
own self.” 

“Ach.” put in his father, “we'll get 
you a new calf—one with a good sprout 
of horns. A calf is no good unless it has 
a stout pair of ornaments on top of her 
head. Wait, Brendan, till you see the 
fine young calf I’ll get you. You'll soon 
forget about Tess. I'll get you. one 


that'll grow horns as sharp as a sword 
blade.” 


RENDAN gave a laugh that was 
half a cry: “Will you get it soon?” 

“T'll get you one before the harvest.” 

“Where'll you get it?” 

“T’ll get it, never fear. I'll get it,” and 
he puffed at his pipe. “I know a man on 
the mainland that has the finest herd of 
cattle in all Ireland.” 

“What color are they?” “Color! Man 
alive, he has cows and calves of all 
colors. He has black calves with white 
stockings on each leg, and he has black 
ones with white heads, and he has brown 
a Ee 

“It’s time, son, you were in bed,” 
the mother interrupted, “Have no fear 


—I’ll see your father keeps his word.” 

Brendan went to bed, his soul tor- 
mented with an irresolute feeling of joy 
and sorrow; and he lay awake for awhile 
recalling how he had fed the calf from 
a bottle when she was only a few days 
old, and he remembered how it had 
staggered around on its long legs and 
how everybody said it would die on him; 
and he remembered, too, the laughter 
of Bob and Ethna when it sucked their 
fingers with its rough tongue, and the 
day it broke away from its tether and 
raced after them as far as the school- 
house. 

In the morning, when his father 
called him to round up the sheep from 
below the cliffs, the feeling of sorrow 
had wearied him. But it was very early, 
and the cold air soon grasped the sleep 
from his eyes. Every stone and bush 
were wet with dew. The spiders’ webs 
were as white as thread, and he knew 
that somewhere they were staring male- 
volently from their dens, impatient for 
the sun to melt the dew. The cornfield 
was drenched with it, each head of corn 
bowed with the seed of dew. Everything 
was expectant—waiting for something. 
His father strode ahead toward the 
cliffs, his feet leaving a dark track in 
the grass. Below the cliffs about half a 
dozen sheep rested among the rocks, and 
the vapor that steamed from their heavy 
fleece almost covered them. They rose 
up when they saw the dog, and huddled 
together, bleating loudly. Rover barked 
at their heels, and as he turned them 
toward the cliff-path the sun burst forth 
and flung slippers of light on the floor 
of the sea. But all this sparkle and 
thrust of life stirred no eagerness in 





She pawed at a bucket of spring water she had overturned 
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Brendan’s heart, and on returning to 
the house he saw his little brother and 
sister at the gable-end playing “school.” 
He told them the calf was going away to 
the fair, and they began to cry and he 
had to pacify them with the news that 
they’d be getting another one after the 
corn was cut, 

He got the scissors from the house 
and clipped two black curls off the callf’s 
head for each of them. Ethna put hers 
in her prayer book, and Bob disap- 
peared for a time with ‘his, and on a 
hill behind the house he dug a grave 
with a spoon, and into it he put the 
hair and mounted a flat stone at the 
head with glass-scratched letters: Our 
Tess—R.L.P. 

When he came back Brendan and the 
calf were setting off for the quay; his 
father was to follow with the sheep in 
the cart. He took the rough road 
through the hills. Bob and &£thna went 
a piece of the road with him, and time 
and again he had to tell them to stop 
crying, and at last had to order them to 
go back home. When he reached the 
quay, he found that his father had ar- 
rived before him and that already the 
sheep lay in the boat with their feet 
tied. Brendan sat near the stern, the 
calf beside him, her liquid eyes filled 
with dull unconcern. The boat pushed 
out, and once clear of the quay the 
sail filled in the breeze, and the waves 
streeled white from her bows. He 
prayed that it would blow a gale and 
force them to turn back, but the sky 
was too quiet for that, and when a 
handful of spray threw blots on the sail 
they quickly dried out in the warm sun. 


OW and again the calf would shake 
N and give a snort when she got the 
taste of salt on her lips. Brendan turned 
his head to the island and fastened his 
eyes on the hill near the lighthouse where 
the calf used to graze. He sighed and 
glanced at his father who was holding 
the rope of the mainsail in one hand 
and the tiller with the other. But he 
knew that his father wasn’t thinking of 
him. The calf tossed her head and laid 
her wet nose on his knee. He smiled 
with his lips closed and patted her head. 
Then he saw a piece of paper among 
the straw at his feet and noticed a child’s 
handwriting upon it. He lifted it, 
smoothed it out, and saw that it was a 
composition. He read: 

“Our island is nine miles long and is 
very skinny from head to foot. It has 
an upper end and a lower end. It has 
three lighthouses and two lakes. In one 
lake there is trout, and in the other 
lake there is no bottom, and my 
granda says if you hurled a stone into 
it it would go down, down, down 
through the center of the earth and 
maybe hit some poor fellow in bathing 
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off the coast of Australia. We live beside 
this lake and we have eleven ducks and 
a big drake called Peter and he has a 
green curl in his tail. My granda calls 
them the twelve apostles, and in the 
evenings I go down to the lake to drive 
the apostles home, and Peter scolds the 
whole way home and says: ‘It’s not right, 
not right, not right.” Four of them lay 
their eggs among the rocks but the oth- 
ers lay them in the house. I have a dog 


called Tim and he can swim like a 
boat. Peter scolds him when he barks 
at the ducks.” 


Brendan let the paper flutter from his 
hands and watched it float on the water 
like a gull with half-spread wings; then a 
fist of a wave broke over it, and he 
knew that it would sink, the ink blur, 
and maybe some fish run off with it to 
line its nest. He trailed his hand in the 
water: what would he write if he were 
in school, he thought, and began to com- 
pose the first sentence—““We have one 
cow, two sheep, but no calf.” He took 
his hand from the water and held it to 
his brow. In front the white houses of 
Ballycastle stood out clean in the sun, 
and up the mountain at the _ back 
clouds crawled leisurely. 

Presently the calf was hoisted on to 
the quay, and Brendan caught the rope 
close to her neck and set off for the 
market square. The motor cars fright- 
ened her and she panicked to the side 
of the road, but bit by bit Brendan suc- 
ceeded in coaxing her along, and when 
they reached the square his father made 
him take up his stand beside a heeled-up 
cart and warned him not to stray away in 
case a buyer would come along. 

His father left him and crossed to the 
sheep-lots arranged at the opposite side 
of the square. Brendan tied the rope 
to the spokes of the wheel and sat down 
on the shaft. Near him a pig lay asleep 
on yellow straw, its flabby ears twitch- 
ing from the flies, the fair hairs on her 
back shining like gold wire. Carts backed 
close by and, as they lurched and 
knocked, their load of pigs tumbled and 
squealed. 


"TESS bent her forelegs and began 
ee eat from a ball of hay from 
the back of one of the carts that had 
been unyoked. “She’s hungry,” said 
Brendan to himself, turning his back 
as if she didn’t belong to him. ‘‘Let her 
tear away—the owner will never miss it,” 
and he kept his eyes fixed on his father, 
seeing men talk to him and then walk 
away with a curt wave of their hands. 
At last he saw one man return to his 
father, spit on his hand, and stretch it 
out, His father hesitated, then shook 
the hand heartily, and Brendan knew 
the sheep were sold. He saw them enter 
a pub, and, while they were inside, a 
woman with a basket came over and 
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examined the calf. She asked him where 
the calf was reared and what was her 
age. Brendan told her and said that 
his father would be back in a few min- 
utes. “You're asking five pounds for an 
animal from the island! Tell your dad 
I wouldn’t give him five pence,” and she 
dandered the square. Brendan 
was insulted by her remark but glad 
that she wasn’t interested in buying. 
Later two men came and asked the same 
questions as the woman and they, too, 
showed no other interest. 

Nearby a delf man was selling dell 
from a portable table and, as he was 
shouting as loudly as an orator and 
making his audience of women laugh, 
Brendan drew near to him, and now 
and again cast a glance toward the call 
and hoped in that way to absolve his 
conscience and to avoid the buyers. He 
watched the delf man as he whirled a 
few plates in the air and caught them as 
deftly as any conjuror. Sometimes he 
would knock two plates together and 
shout: “Every plate is in perfect health 
—no internal cracks or diseases. Listen, 
ladies, to the sound of them cups—no 
Shandon bells could compete with 


across 





@ There is no one more eloquent 
than a woman who suffers in 
silence.—The Messenger 





them. They’d make you want to put on 
the kettle. What offers, ladies, for this 
handsome dinner set? Come on now— 
fork out your pound notes and don't 
leave them for the mice and the moths. 
You're not Christians at all—do you 
not heed the Gospels! A row of plates 
on the dresser is a sight to lift the 
heart. Watch them spin! Up they go! 
They'll do everything but bounce.” 

A finger tweaked Brendan’s ear, and 
he turned round with a start. His fa- 
ther was smiling at him, his hat pushed 
to the back of his head, his face red. “I 
got a grand price for the sheep, thanks 
be to God—the best price at the day’s 
fair. Any bids for the calf?” Brendan 
told him what the woman said but made 
no mention of the other two men. 

“She'll be back,” said his father, and 
he handed him a shilling to buy sweets 
for himself and for Bob and Ethna. 

He ran to a stall where a woman with 
a white apron and a hat on her head 
was selling twisted rolls of lemon-col- 
ored toffee. He bought some of it, fasci- 
nated by the way she broke the toffee 
with a little hammer. When he ran back 
to his father he was arguing loudly with 
the two men whom Brendan had already 
seen examining the calf. 

“Five pounds I’m asking—not a cent 
less than that!” his father was saying 
over and over again. 


“We'll give you three!” 

His father shrugged his shoulders, and, 
without looking at the men, turned to 
Brendan and said quietly: “So you're 
back, son, come on till we get a bite to 
eat,” and they left the two men standing 
in the street and went into a restaurant 
where they had a full view of the calf 
lying down contentedly in the shadow 
of the cart. 

“Eat your fill, son,” urged his father 
when he saw Brendan screwing his head 
to the window every few minutes. “I’m 
paying the same amount for yours as my 
own. It'd be a crying out sin to leave 
Gut anything but the clean dish.” 


UT again, his father went into a 
‘@) shop for nails and a roll of netting 
wire. Then he stood beside the calf and 
Brendan plucked his sleeve and whis- 
pered: “There’s the woman with the 
basket watching us from the other side 
of the street.” 

“Never let on you see her,” said his 
father, and he unloosed the calf’s rope 
and pretended to be heading for home. 

The woman hurried across to them: 
“What’s your lowest for her?” she said. 

“Five pounds—not a penny less!” 

“Quit the codding and tell me what 
you want for her.” 

“I told you,” he said. 

‘““There’s no market today for calves,” 
she said. “I only seen one, and it was 
as big as a jennet, and went for three 
pounds. I just missed it—another party 
got their head in afore me. You're a 
decent islandman—hold out your hand.” 

“Make me an offer first!” 

She examined the calf again and com- 
plained: “A poor thin island beast like 
her! I’m a bit mad for looking at her 
at all. Hold out your hand—I’ll offer 
you three pounds: that’s my last word.” 

Brendan’s father laughed scornfully. 
The two men joined the woman and 
made an offer, a few shillings higher. 
“I’m not selling. Take the rope, son, or 
we'll miss the tide. It’s looking the calf 
for nothing these people want, and 
them knowin’ we don’t want the trou- 
ble in boatin’ her back.” 

“We didn’t know you were from the 
island,” the men said. 

“You did,” Brendan answered, “for I 
told you when you asked me.” 

“No more talk, son. My mind’s made 
up. Come on till we get home out of 
this.” 

The two men and the woman stood 
on the road and watched them move off. 
They waited, hoping they would turr 
and beckon to them. But when Bren- 
dan and his father and the calf disap- 
peared over the hill on the quay road 
the woman shook her head: “She’s a 
lovely animal and I’ve missed her! 
Them islanders are a hard, proud peo- 
ple.” 
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Sy KATHERINE BURTON 


Toys, Tots, and Lie Detectors 


ONE OF TODAY’S major industries is the selling of toys, 
and that involves, of course, the creating of toys. One creator 
has to get ahead of the next to increase sales for his company, 
and the result is that sometimes creation runs a little mad. 

To an old-timer, it is a true joy to see a doll of the old 
days, one that has just hair, and not some odd nylon inven- 
tion, on its head which can be set in waves after it is 
washed. Along with the dolls comes an assortment of things 
to set it, and they actually do. I have seen it with my own 
eyes. But some things remain; one can still buy a little red 
wagon and the game Parcheesi. 

Wars and the sound barrier and space have really altered 
the toy world. From toy space-helmets peer the innocent 
eyes of an excited child, to whom a voyage to the moon is 
no doubt real and immediately possible. But then, years 
ago there were children who stepped from the barn roof 
with wings made by themselves, and today these children are 
circling the earth in planes. It is not that there is nothing 
new under the sun, but that there is always something new. 
And, in line with this axiom, I have just heard of a new 
toy, and a really new one. It is expensive, costing almost 
twenty-five dollars, but no doubt the smart child will point 
out that the dollar is so devalued today that it doesn’t really 
cost half that. 

The new toy, dear readers, is a lie detector, all complete 
with batteries and wires and everything, just like the real 
ones which figure in law courts today. I have not seen one 
at work. To tell you the truth, and even without a lie de- 
tector to drag it out of me, I should hate to have my inter- 
ested grandsons use me for a guinea pig in an experiment 
with this new toy. You never can tell what I might admit. 

I have not seen the book of instructions which comes with 
the inspired new toy, if such it can really be called, but I 
have had it described to me and it certainly sounds like some- 
thing very different even for the child who has everything. 
There is a drawing that shows just how the thing works, 
and it is illustrated tc make it clear to the child mind. When 
the needle points to zero, there is a drawing of an angel 
with a halo, set on nice and straight. At point three the 
angel’s halo is slipping. At point seven the angel’s halo has 
fallen and he is bending down trying to pick it up. At 
point ten the angel is gone altogether, halo and all, and 
there in his place is the devil with his pitchfork. 


Morals, Machine Guns, and Males 


Even though they don’t really work, the machine guns 
for infants—in fact the guns of all kinds which our pistol- 
packing children sport these days—are a worrisome thing to 
look at for someone who thinks that war is one of the most 
stupid things in the world. Guns for children lead to 
wars for men, according to my simple logic, and I am not 
the only woman who thinks that. Sometimes, when I brood 
over all this and realize that it is really men who made, 
make, and will make wars, I think that in this connection 
the chief difference between men and women is that women 
see trouble before it gets here and that men are fine at 
handling it after it comes. In that way, each sex can blame 
on the other the things that happen, which doesn’t help 
much either, 
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As for blaming women for things, I would like to quote 
Eric Linklater, who recently wrote that everything that has 
made life interesting and dangerous, in excess of the earliest 
perils, has been man’s addition to life: “Women are innocent 
of all but the simplest and most abiding faults.” That is a 
fine compliment for our sex, even though I suppose the 
centleman did not mean it that way. 

Guns and such are imitations of physical prowess. “Bane, 
you're dead” is about as material a statement as you can 
make, but surely it is a poor motto for the world. I do 
however, think people can go too far in making things sate 
for children, such as the public library with the Juvenile 
Index on which is listed Verne’s Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea. Why? I don’t know. I read it when I was a 
child and loved it. Maybe it is restrticted because it is so old- 
fashioned now that our submarines are atom-powered and 
children must be kept up to date. 

But there is a terrible and present reality about the atom 
bomb and this truth-detector toy and such. If this is what 
Mr. Linklater’s inspired remark means, all I can say is he 
can have it, along with another sentence in his remarkable 
paragraph: “Morals, like machine guns, were a male inven- 
tion.” There is something to ponder over. No more of the 
old cherchez-la-femme stuff. It makes a woman feel light- 
headed and free to hear that nothing is her fault at all, at all, 
that we need no longer offer a defense even about the 
trouble-making apple. But we have, says he, the “simplest 
and most abiding faults” and does not say what they are. 
I think woman’s most abiding fault is that she has faith 
that next time, always next time, men won't really let 
war come. It is also a willingness to wait and let men 
carry a thing through. They always do—worse luck often! 


Children, Toys, and Guardian Angels 


But to return to the toy of tomorrow, I do think that we 
are here faced with something very different. For this goes 
from the material right to the field of morals, and that is 
really something a little dangerous for a child to tamper 
with. And you note that the inventors or adaptors of this 
curious toy also give a book of instructions to make very 
clear the angel and devil theme. 

I am not one who feels irked about a jest involving angels, 
but there is something very distasteful about this particular 
one. One of the loveliest things in the Christian faith is that 
of the Guardian Angel; it is a gentle and loving subject and 
it seems to me close to desecration to see him used thus. 
For the child who receives this set knows it is a toy, and so 
the angel becomes something of a joke too. 

So the new toy points to something different in today’s 
attitude towards morals. It would be very easy to write a 
funny paragraph or two about parents no longer daring to 
keep certain dark things dark, but I think this is past jok- 
ing. It is a sad commentary on the state of the world that 
toymakers, in their desire to make something different, 
should use this, a device fraught with such complicated im- 
plications. By next year, I suppose we shall have a complete 
toy wire-tapping set. 

Meantime. may their Guardian Angeis continue to watch 
over our children! 
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LOVER UNDER 
ANOTHER NAME 


By Ethel Mannin. 
Putnam. 


311 pages. 
$3.50 


Latest in Miss Man- 
nin’s gallery of mod- 
ern penitents is “Tom 
Rowse, a young Eng- 
lish sculptor, who is 





artist and libertine, 
idealist and sinner. 
Paris, between world 


class- ae 
room-playground, and E. Mannin 
its confused Bohemians are his fellow 
sufferers. Emotionally spent — after 
eleven years and eager to advance his 
career as a wood sculptor, Rowse 
returns to England. There he becomes 
enmeshed in an illicit romance and a 
loveless marriage, cach tragic in its way, 
each contributing to his eventual re- 
nunciation of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. 

Novels of redemption and conversion 
are tricky to write, for the author runs 
the risk of overstressing and sentimen- 
talizing. Miss Mannin is astute enough 
to avoid both, but not sufficiently skilled 
to carry the reader unscathed through 
interminable repetitious passages. For 
308 pages Rowse serves a painful (to 
him and to the reader) apprenticeship. 
In three “infinitesimally small” pages 
his first faltering steps on the road to 
Damascus are revealed. 

While Miss Mannin has bypassed the 
obvious pitfalls, she has not succeeded 
mM creating more than a pale and unin- 
teresting study of a man in bondage. 
Nor do the final passages of abnegation, 


conflicts, is his 


in poverty, silence, and anonymity, im- 
press even the sympathetic reader as 
they should. This is several notches be- 
low Miss Mannin’s earlier novel, Late 
Have I Loved Thee. 

JERRY COTTER. 


PIUS X: A COUNTRY PRIEST 


By Igino Giordani. 
Bruce. 


205 pages. 
$3.25 
Shortly after the turn of the century, 
modernism, arrogant pseudo-science, 
social agitations, and anticlericalism in 
Italy, France, Portugal, and Germany 
demanded a pope who would be a saint 
and a scholar, a humble priest and a 
powerful pontiff—that man was Pius X. 
The sanctity of Blessed Pius X has 
been universally recognized, but the 
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life is not so well 

Since there is 
believe that canonization is 
imminent, this latest biography comes 
at a good time. 

As a scholar with an intimate knowl- 
edge of Vatican life, a man who knew 
Pius X during his pontificate, Igino 
Giordani was especially well-qualified to 
undertake this study. Aside from one 
or two inconsequential statements that 
are incorrect, unfortunately, the author 
has done an excellent job in compres- 
sing the long and active life of his 
subject. Pius X: A Country Priest is not 
a definitive biography but a readable 
popular approach. Engaging anecdotes 
and selections from Pius X’s encyclicals, 
plus interesting photographs, help to re- 
create the compelling personality of the 
great man who became the two hundred 
and fifty-ninth Vicar of Christ. 

Every step in the life of Giuseppe 
Sarto is revealed as a step toward saint- 
hood. The peasant boy of Riese, the 
diligent parish assistant of Tombolo, 
the Bishop of Mantua, the occupant of 
the Chair of Peter at Rome, when 
viewed in retrospect leave no doubt as 
to the sanctitv of Pius X, “ a priest who 
lived to do only the will of God.” 
GEORGE A. 
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A MONTH IN GORDON SQUARE 


By Frank Swinnerton. 313 pages. 
Doubleday. $3.95 


For many years Frank 
Swinnerton’s chief lit- 
erary preoccupation 
has been that of the 
master critic of the 
Georgian period of 
English letters; — of 
books and writers of 
the reigns of the re- 
cent domesticated 
Georges rather than of the rules of 
their profligate ancestors. In many ways 
this new novel of his, latest of a 
long line and written as he approaches 
seventy, is Georgian in Mr. Swinner- 
ton’s concept rather than 
Elizabethan. 

It is a long novel, a high comedy of 
manners rather than of incident, heavily 
filled with the “artful virtuosity” that 
Mr. Swinnerton has long so admired in 
Henry James. It is replete with the 
knowing allusions to literature and art 
upon which essayists like Agnes Rep- 
plier so heavily banked and used so 





F. Swinnerton 


presently 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


felicitously. It is a writing style of 
which Mr. Swinnerton is indubitably a 
master; but within the confines of the 
modern novel it has a dated quality like 
the once sparkling effervescence of E. F. 
Benson's “Dodo,” or a “period” produc- 
tion of a play by Sir Arthur Wing 
Pinero. 

What slight plot there is emerges ever 
so strangely in the last chapters, dis- 
turbingly like an O. Henry ending, 
after pages of brilliant conversational 
obscurantism. The novel has the surli- 
est heroine to be created by a typewriter 
or a quill pen; but although Mr. Swin- 
nerton treats her tolerantly it is very 
evident that in his  post-Edwardian 
scheme of a comedy of manners the 
manners of today’s youth are shockingly 
bad. He is, necessarily, very urbane 
about it all, but in a Jamesian sort of 
way that will be caviar to the general 
reading public. Or should the word be 
coffee? 


DORAN HURLEY. 


THE MANNER IS ORDINARY 


By John LaFarge, S.J. 
Harcourt, Brace. 


108 pages. 

$4.75 
Nothing could be less | 
“ordinary” than this 
autobiography — with 
its subtly Ignatian 
title, for it happens to 
be the story of a 
scholar and a gentle- 
man who is also an 
apostle in many differ- 
ent fields. The open- 
ing pages showing the eleven-year-old 
boy hurrying to the Newport wharf to 
meet his father—one of the 
unguished of American 
returns with Henry Adams from a visit 
to the South Sea Islands are significant 
as a sketch of family background. With 
great delicacy the character of this dif- 
ficult parent is studied, as with great 
devotion is revealed the balance of 
charm, spirituality, and philosophy in 
the convert mother. The home life, 
with its books and friends and _ travel, 
was one to be cherished: and although 
the first signals of a religious voca- 
tion had already come to the young 
John, he was graduated from Harvard 
in the class with Robert Frost. This 
experience of secular university life 
was later on to give him firsthand ma- 
terial for the appraisal of Catholic edu- 
cational methods. Historic Innsbruck 
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TO BUY IN MAY 
TO ENJOY ALWAYS 


LA CONQUISTADORA 
Fray Angelico Chavez. 


A perfect book for the whole fam- 
ily in the Marian Year is this 
charming story of a statue of Our 
Lady. “La Conquistadora,” the 
statue—which is still in the Cathe- 
dral at Santa Fe—“tells” her own 
story, describes her trip from Mex- 
ico to this country more than three 
and a quarter centuries ago, re- 
counts her days here. The story is 
a history of the settlement and 
growth of the southwest, a picture 
of sturdy Catholicity. But, above 
all, it is an exposition of man’s de- 
votion to the Mother of God, and 
her love for all men. Illustrated. 

144 pp., $2.00 


THE FISHERMAN’S RING 
Teri Martini. 
Warmly told, beautifully _ illus- 
trated by June Driscoll, this life of 
Blessed Pius X will delight children 
—and inform their parents. Wait 
for it! 
Order from your bookstore. 
Or send us, Name, Address, Title Wanted. 
Enclose payment. 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
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was chosen for the next four years 
of study—and one of the extraordinary 
Father LaFarge was that 


until after his ordination. Adventure 
followed adventure, each one enriching 
the man and being enriched by him. 
Early came the thrilling experience as 
chaplain on Blackwells Island—next the 
parish work in Maryland which led to 
his impassioned interest in problems of 
rural life and interracial justice—then a 
quarter of a century of work on Amer- 
ica, during which his _ enthusiasms 
reached out also to literature, liturgical 
art, and music. Readers who prize spir- 
itual ideals preseated with both urban- 
ity and human sympathy are going to 
find the book at once a delight and an 
inspiration. 

KATHERINE BREGY. 


MANY HEAVENS 


By Virginia Sorenson. 352 pages. 
Harcourt, Brace. 
Many Heavens is a 


description of a small 
Mormon community 
in Utah. Though the 
action is too recent to 
benefit by the thrill 
and immediacy of pio- 
neer days, it is rich | 
enough in_ incident 
and detail to be well 
textured and convincing. The action it- 
self is well sustained—people come and 
go, are born, fall in love, suffer, and 
die—in this way the story is very much 
like any other story of small town life. 
The characters grapple with problems 
they don’t really understand, and 
whether they try to solve them accord- 
ing to accepted moral codes or through 
the so-called enlightefiment of the main 
characters, the results are practically 
the same. People are always outgrow- 
ing their past, only to find that what 
is new is not what is wanted, that it is 
as unreasonable as what they have had 
in the past. 

The characters are well described but 
are not very appealing, chiefly because, 
for the most part, they suffer from 
surface descriptions. However, they are 
not falsified—what is small is not made 
to appear great, what is romantic is not 
made to appear right. 

Though the description of Mormon 
life may be historically correct, it adds 
little to the story—that is to say that 
the story could just as well have been 
played against any other background. 
The discussion of Mormonism is not 
really made to seem an integral part of 
the story, though some of the details 
are interesting. One of the main char- 
acters says he finds life satisfying enough 
whether it has a plan or not, not a very 
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MORE MURDER 
INA 
NUNNERY 


by Eric Shepherd 


As readers of Murder in a Nunnery will remem- 
ber, Mr. Shepherd has an almost uncanny 
understanding of the atmosphere and routine of 
a convent boarding school. When he casts a 
corpse into the midst of one, he knows exactly 
how everyone will react—who will be calm 
(not the police), who will be cross (the gar- 
dener), who will solve the problem (Reverend 
Mother?). It’s all very delightful, and if you 
lose the thread of the plot, it will only be as 
a result of laughing so much. 

$2.50 


CATHERINE 
OF SIENA 


by Sigrid Undset 


St. Catherine was more famous in her own life- 
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my) 


time than the Pope she persuaded to come 


back to Rome. She was a great mystic, a tire- 
less traveller, and (of all things) a wonderful 
cook. Sigrid Undset, who understood both holi- 
ness and the Middle Ages so well, finished this 
book shortly before her death. This is the first 
translation. 

$3.50 


THERESE 
OF LISIEUX 


by Hans Urs von Balthasar 


St. Therese makes a perfect contrast to 
St. Catherine, and which was the greater who 
dare say? Father Balthasar, the first to write 
of St. Therese from a theologian’s point of 
view (but in layman’s language), thinks her 
very great indeed. Her teaching he finds even 
more important than we had supposed, and 
his picture of her own character is both less 
perfect and more lovable than the usual one. 


$3.50 
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The next number of Sheed & Ward's OWN 
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Spring Books 


The Legacy of Luther 


By Ernst Walter Zeeden—An 
attempt to gain from Protestant 
sources insight into certain of 
the principles on which evangeli- 
eal life and thought were 
grounded within Lutheranism. 
It covers the period from Luth- 
er’s death to the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. $4.00 


Everyman at His Prie-Dieu 


By Robert Nash, S. J.—Forty- 
three meditations arranged ac- 
cording to the Ignatian method 
and intended to help Catholic 
laymen to pray. The medita- 
tions are easily adaptable, where 
necessary, to suit the require- 
ments of priests and religious. 
This solid and substantial collec- 
tion of thoughts and principles 
will be found most useful in 
meditation. $3.75 


Pius X, The Life Story of 
the Beatus 


By Rev. Hieronymo Dal-Gal— 
Based on authentic first-hand 
information, this is the first com- 
plete and rigorously critical bi- 
ography of the immortal Pontiff. 
Useful not only for an historical 
study of the great pontificate 
but also most practical from a 
devotional point of view. $3.50 


The Path to the Heights 


By Raoul Plus, S. J.—A_ book 
for young people and for those 
“young in soul” in which the 
spiritual life is vividly compared 
to the rigors of mountain climb- 
ing. The work is treated with 
the autor’s usual lightness of 
touch and brightened with anec- 
dotes on almost every page.$2.75 


Meditations and Instructions 
on the Blessed Virgin 


By A. Vermeersch, S. J.—A solid 
treatise of Mariology in devo- 
tional form intended for relig- 
ious and laymen alike. It is 
divided into two volumes: Vol. I, 
Feasts of Mary—Month of 
Mary; Vol. II, Meditations for 
the Saturdays of the Year and 
Supplementary Part. 

2 Vols. $7.50 


Forward With Christ 


By Paul Manna, P.I.M.E., and 
Nicholas Maestrini, P.I.M.E.— 
Thoughts and reflections on vo- 
cations to the foreign missions 
presenting a vivid explanation 
of the missionary vocation, 
stressing the need for laborers 
in the field and pointing out the 
many difficulties which beset 
those who follow this special call. 
Paper $1.00 Cloth $2.75 
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enlightened point of view, after all, a 
point of view that would have nothing 
to offer the sick or aged, the frustrated 
man, the disinherited. 


N. ELIZABETH MONROE, 


THE WATER AND THE FIRE 


By Gerald Vann. O.P. 
Sheed & Ward. 


187 pages. 
$2.75 


This English Domini- 
can, headmaster 
of Lexton, has 
brought all his 
experience as 
tor, lecturer, 


how 


rich 
educa- 
and 





author to the present ¥ 

work of putting his 

finger on a modern Gerald V 
op ; “1s ann 

malady. ia eee 


something yet more menacing than the 
destruction of men’s bodies, of their 
material environment, their comfort 
and security; and that is the voiding of 
the human spirit.” It is society’s flight 
from reality. 

It places man in the unreal category 
of the robot, or the mere cog. The per- 
sonal, the real, the human in each of 
us is being brushed aside in this race 
toward the unreal. Like the mother in 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s opera, The Con- 
sul, we are becoming more and more 
the victim of a vast bureaucracy, 
smothered by paper and “forms,” a vic- 
tim of unreal gods, unreal heroes, un- 
real values, unreal goals. And the state, 
for the most part, 
these standards. 

It is for us to pick ourselves up and, 
standing on our God-given dignity once 
again, call a halt to the race. We have 
got to recover a few vital things that 
have been lost in flight: “the sessions 
of sweet silent thought,” real wisdom 
in our schools, the hero-worship of 
God, the influence of the Church on 
our daily lives, the respect of woman- 
hood. 

These things will bring us back to 
reality; these with love of neighbor: for 
‘fat the end we shall be judged on 
love’: the human love we have been 
given to guard and cherish, the divine 
love enjoined upon us all.” 

JOHN L. MADDEN. 
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THE SPARE ROOM 
By Nelia Gardner White. 
Viking. 


214 pages. 
$3.00 


The old town of 
Wickham, situated 
somewhere in New 
England, had as town 
nurse a_ bustling, 
cheery little busybody 
named Ann Pilchard. 
She was more than 
nurse to the towns- 
folk. She dispensed Nelia G. White 
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Lenten Reading 
from Harcourt, Brace 


John 
La Farge S. J. 


THE 
MANNER IS 
ORDINARY 


Father LaFarge, whose life has been 
one devoted to the causes of inter- 
racial and social justice, now writes 
his autobiography, an inspiring and 
enduring American testament. ‘Into 
his life were woven the threads of 
American history, art and letters 
... The great ones of the past step 
down and move familiarly before 
us . . . There are splendid para- 
graphs on many topics, race -rela- 
tions, liturgy, music, history, com- 
munism and the love of God. The 
expositions are luminous . . . Were 
one to choose a word to characterize 
Father LaFarge’s writing it might 
be serenity, contagious serenity.’ — 
JOSEPH M. EGAN, Catholic Book 
Club News. 

$4.75 


Francis X. 


Weiser S. J. 


THE 
EASTER BOOK 


This book, which serves as the com- 
panion volume to the author's best- 
selling Christmas Book, presents the 
story of Easter in all its aspects. 
From pre-Lent through Easter Sun- 
day and the period immediately fol- 
lowing, both liturgical and non- 
religious customs and traditions are 
explored—egg-rolling, the Easter 
bunny, marble-playing on Good 
Friday, and others. Included are 
Easter songs and carols, some with 
music, from many countries. The 
illustrations by Robert Frankenberg 
contribute greatly to the book’s 
beauty and historical accuracy. 

$3.00 

At all bookstores 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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250,000 
COPIES IN PRINT 


$3.75 at all bookstores 
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the Catholic Faith 


CREDO 


MARTIN P. HARRISON, O.P. 


A simple guide for the 
everyday Catholic to the 
doctrines of the Church, 
based on St. Thomas’ in- 
spired writings. It discusses 
Original Sin, Chastity, Sanc- 
tity, the Saints, Our Lady, 
Sin, Indulgences—in all, 76 
chapters dealing with the 
basic points of Catholic 
doctrine. $4.50 


Just Published: 


GHOSTS AND 
POLTERGEISTS 
by Herbert Thurston, S.]. 


A frank and careful study by 
the outstanding authority on 
psychical phenomena. $4.00 
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not only pills, injections, and other 
medical services, but generous doses ol 
kindness, humor, and (since she was a 
woman) advice. She was a bit of a poet, 
too. In the privacy of her kitchen she 
sang homespun canticles of thanksgiving 
for the gifts of nature, for autumnal 
colors, for milkweed, for the everlasting 
wonders of the world about her. And 
these things were the subject of her 
weekly anonymous column in The Pen- 
field County Register. 

Into her tidy little world of routine 
and poetry came an intruder, a melan- 
choly, aloof young man with ‘“amaz- 
ingly blue eyes.” He stopped at her 
little house to ask directions and stayed 
to fight an attack of flu. He stayed 
even longer, in a vain effort to fight 
the love he felt for the young widow 
next door. 

As you can see, once the preliminaries 
of the plot have been set up there is 
never the slightest doubt concerning 
the outcome. The characters have been 
stamped from time-worn dies. They are 
not sharply delineated, but no matter. 
The reader is familiar with 
ready. 


them al- 


This book is not for the reader who 
considers himself sophisticated. It is 
for the reader who likes a_twice-told 
tale, provided it is well told. There is 
a good deal of charm in the writing, 
due chiefly to its simplicity. Evidently, 
Mrs. White, like Miss Pilchard, likes 
“bluntness in words, the right words, 
and then no more.” 


PAT GAVAN RILEY. 


THE NEWCOMER 


By Clyde B. Davis. 
Lippincott. 


216 pages. 
$2.75 


story of a crisis in a Fa 


boy’s life as told by £ 
the boy himself, a de- BS 
vice used to bring the on f 


story close to the 
reader and to show 
him the springs of a 
boy’s emotion, what 
it is that makes cer- 


The Newcomer is the 





Clyde B. Davis 


tain things important to a boy, others 


unimportant. The story has a 
of homespun realism, many poignant 
incidents and scenes, and a 
though controlled, narrative. 

When the boy, Henry Trotter, finds 
himself in a new community, where his 
father has been offered a full profes- 
sorship, he is beset with problems and 
sees he must begin all over again if he 
is to be accepted by the other boys in 
his school and neighborhood. At home 
no one ever asked if he belonged—all 
that was taken for granted, but here 
nothing is taken for granted. 

Seeing that if one wants to have 
friends, he must be friendly—he tries, 
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St. Thomas Aquinas 
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640 Pages 
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Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin Board. 
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Gifts For Faster 


OUR LADY BOOK 


and Sunday Missal New Marian 
Edition 


By Rev. F. X. Lasance. A complete prayerbook 
and Sunday Missal. Includes a special 4 page 
frontispiece, featuring a handsome illustration 
of Our Lady in four colors with the Pope’s 
Marian Year Prayer and the Marian Year In- 
dulgences. The Ordinary of the Mass is printed 
in red and black. 


940 pages. 4 x 62. Blue Imit. Lea., blue 
edge $6.00. Blue Imit. Lea., gold edge $7.50. 
Black Leather, gold edge $10.00. Biue Morocco, 
Blue under Gold edge $12.00. 


ST. MARY 


My Everyday Missal and Heritage 
By the Monks of 
St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N. J. 


Mass Prayers for every day in the year as the 
priest says them. MISSAL psalm parts in Latin- 
English-Prayer parts in English. RELIGION the 
Creed, Commandments and Sacraments briefly 
explained. History of the Church; also, progress 
of the Church in each of the 48 States. 

India Paper, Red and Black printing throughout 
1382 Pages 4 x 612”  $4.00—$6.50—$8.75 up 


ST. MARY 


Sunday Missal 
Prayers and Heritage 
By the Monks of 
St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N. J. 


Mass prayers simplified for young people. MIS- 
SAL moral lesson and liturgical explanation for 
each Mass. RELIGION a statement of Catechism 
truths after each Mass. MORAL GUIDANCE an 
explanation of Youth’s place in the community. 
Large Pleasing Type, Strong cream tint paper, 
Printed in red and black. 384 pages 3” x 5” 
$.55—$.75—$1.50—$3.50—$6.50 


AND THE LIGHT SHINES 
IN THE DARKNESS 


By Rev. J. Bainvel, S.J., Tr. by Rev. J. J Sullivan, 
S.J. Of special interest to all those devoted to 
Mary’s Immaculate Heart and a_ penetrating 
study of Our Lady as Virgin, Mother and Co- 
redemptress. This is the most important book 
on this subject that has appeared in English. 


250 pages. $3.50 


THE ROSARY IN DAILY LIFE 


By Rev. Francis Willim, Translated by Rev. 
Edwin Kaiser, C.PP.S. This is a companion vol- 
ume to “The Rosary; Its History and Meaning,” 
which treats the devotional and historical aspects 
of each mystery of the Rosary and its applica- 


tion to everyday life. 
256 pages. $3.50 


A New Life of Pope Pius X. 
To be canonized May 29, 1954. 





| China in 1950, was the 


but tries too much, and the method he 
chooses is too fantastic to win him a 
hearing. The boys he would have liked 
to know don’t give him a chance. The 
people who do respond to him make 
matters worse. When the narrative 
closes, he is on the way to acceptance— 
at least he knows what is wrong with 
his technique. 

The story is lifelike and real—this is 
the way a boy talks and acts, at least, 
some boys, but it seems too long for 
such a small section of life. The hero 
rarely talks out of character, but when 
he does, he goes very far out. The 
author makes good use of understate- 
ment; he knows how to let the narrative 


| come out and when to hold it back. 


N. ELIZABETH MONROE, 


SEVEN YEARS IN TIBET 


By Heinrich Harrer. 
Dutton. 


Tibet, 


314 pages. 
_ $5.00 


annexed — by 


victim of her own 
aloofness. An unin- 
formed and uninter- 
ested world accepted | 
the fiction that China 
was resuming control 
of Chinese territory. , 
Moreover, a sinister H. Harrer 
Nazi adventurer seemingly had the ear 
of the Dalai Lama, Tibet’s autocrat. 
Here is that intriguer’s own story. 
Heinrich Harrer, a sharp-witted Aus- 
trian mountaineer of no particular poli- 
tics or creed, escaped during World 
War II from internment in India. He 
crossed the frontier with one companion 
and walked to Lhasa, leaving a trail of 








“Even tempered and 
scholarly.’’-—Book-of-the- 
Month. Club News 
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AND 


American 


Freedom 
By James M. O’Neill 


Prominent Protestant 
clergymen say: 
“... ‘must’ reading for every literate 
American — Jew, Protestant and 
Catholic.” 

—DANIEL A. POLING 


in Christian Herald 


. .. accuses Mr. Blanshard of almost 
every sort of misbehavior possible 
in what purports to be a seriously 
scholarly book (American Freedom 
and Catholic Power). Having made 
these charges, Mr. O'Neill seems to 
this reviewer to have proved them 
up to the hilt.” 
—BERNARD IDDINGS BELL 
in The Commonweal 


“Certainly every person who is mak- 
ing use of Mr. Blanshard’s book 
owes it to himself and those he seeks 
to influence to lay Mr. O'Neill's re- 
ply . . . along side it.” 
—F. ERNEST JOHNSON 
in N. Y. Herald Tribune 
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THE BURNING FLAME 


By Rev. Francis Beauchesne Thornton—A color- 
ful story of this humble priest of the people, 
who advanced against his will to the highest 
position in the Church. So revealing is this 
biography that the reader feels like an eye- 


witness of the events. 
224 pages. $3.00 


> He was enrapt in his music, totally 
unaware that his constant practice 
was a source of disturbance for his 
neighbors in the apartment building. 
One night a lady knocked on his 
door and inquired meekly: “Excuse 
| me, sir, but do you know there’s an 
old lady upstairs trying to sleep?” 
The musician scratched his head. 
“IT don’t remember it now,” he said, 
“Could you hum it once?” 
—Precious Blood Messenger 
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everyday Catholic to the 
doctrines of the Church, 
based on St. Thomas’ in- 
spired writings. It discusses 
Original Sin, Chastity, Sanc- 
tity, the Saints, Our Lady, 
Sin, Indulgences—in all, 76 
chapters dealing with the 
basic points of Catholic 
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not only pills, injections, and other 
medical services, but generous doses ol 
kindness, humor, and (since she was a 
woman) advice. She was a bit of a poet, 
too. In the privacy of her kitchen she 
sang homespun canticles of thanksgiving 
for the gifts of nature, for autumnal 
colors, for milkweed, for the everlasting 
wonders of the world about her. And 
these things were the subject of he 
weekly anonymous column in The Pen 
field County Register. 

Into her tidy litthe world of routine 
and poetry came an intruder, a melan- 
choly, aloof young man with “amaz 
ingly blue eyes.” He stopped at her 
little house to ask directions and stayed 
to fight an attack of flu. He = stayed 
even longer, in a vain effort to fight 
the love he felt for the young widow 
next door. 

\s you can see, once the preliminaries 
of the plot have been set up there is 
never the slightest doubt concerning 
the outcome. The characters have been 
stamped from time-worn dies. They are 
not sharply delineated, but no matter. 
The reader is familiar with them al- 
ready. 

This book is not for the reader who 


| considers himself sophisticated. It is 


for the reader who likes a_ twice-told 


tale, provided it is well told. There is 


1 good deal of charm in the writing, 


| due chiefly to its simplicity. Evidently, 


Mrs. White, like Miss Pilchard, likes 


| “bluntness in words, the right words, 


and then no more.” 
PAT GAVAN RILEY. 


THE NEWCOMER 


By Clyde B. Davis. 216 pages. 
Lippincott. $2.75 


The Newcomer is the 
story of a crisis in a 
boy’s life as told by 
the boy himself, a de- 
vice used to bring the 
story close to the 
reader and to show 
him the springs of a 
boy’s emotion, what 
it is that makes cer- 





Clyde B. Davis 


tain things important to a boy, others 


unimportant. The story has a_ kind 
of homespun realism, many poignant 
incidents and = scenes, and a_ casual, 
though controlled, narrative. 

When the boy, Henry Trotter, finds 
himself in a new community, where his 
father has been offered a full profes- 
sorship, he is beset with problems and 
sees he must begin all over again if he 
is to be accepted by the other boys in 
his school and neighborhood. At home 
no one ever asked if he belonged—all 
that was taken for granted, but here 
nothing is taken for granted. 

Seeing that if one wants to have 
friends, he must be friendly—he tries, 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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written by Fathers Farrell & Healy 


The Summa Simplified 


St. Thomas Aquinas 
in plain-talk for everyone 





Facts that make life worth living 


Bound in green simulated leather 


————AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR 
CONFRATERNITY of the PRECIOUS BLOOD 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph B. Frey, Director 
BROOKLYN 19, NEW YORK 
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YOUR CHURCH WINDOWS 
CAN INSPIRE WORSHIP 



















Through the use of 
low cost “Window- 
phanie” plain glass 
\ windows can be 
transformed into 
j rich, colorful Art 

Glass Effects. Eas- 
ily applied. 









Ih DEPT. S 
ball WINDOWPHANIE 
COMPANY 


855 Bloomfield Ave. 
Glenridge, N. J. 
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CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should use 
Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin Board. 
Dignified, effective, and economical. 
Over 7,000 IN USE, increase attend- 
ance, interest and collections. Write 
today for Illus. Catalog SI. H. E. 
Winters Specialty Company, Daven- 
port, lowa. 
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OUR LADY BOOK 


and Sunday Missal New Marian 
Edition 


By Rev. F. X. Lasance. A complete prayerbook 
and Sunday Missal. Includes a special 4 page 
frontispiece, featuring a handsome illustration 
of Our Lady in four colors with the Pope’s 
Marian Year Prayer and the Marian Year In- 
dulgences. The Ordinary of the Mass is printed 
in red and black. 


940 pages. 4 x 612. Blue Imit. Lea., blue 
edge $6.00. Blue Imit. Lea., gold edge $7.50. 
Black Leather, gold edge $10.00. Blue Morocco, 
Blue under Gold edge $12.00. 


My Everyday Missal and Heritage 
By the Monks of 
St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N. J. 
Mass Prayers for every day in the year as the 
priest says them. MISSAL psalm parts in Latin- 
English-Prayer parts in English. RELIGION the 
Creed, Commandments and Sacraments briefly 


explained. History of the Church; also, progress 
of the Church in each of the 48 States. 


India Paper, Red and Black printing throughout 
1382 Pages 4x 642" $4.00—$6.50—$8.75 up 


Sunday Missal 
Prayers and Heritage 
By the Monks of 
St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N. J. 
Mass prayers simplified for young people. MIS- 
SAL moral lesson and liturgical explanation for 
each Mass. RELIGION a statement of Catechism 


truths after each Mass. MORAL GUIDANCE an 
explanation of Youth’s place in the community. 


Large Pleasing Type, Strong cream tint paper, 
Printed in red and black. 384 pages 3” x 5” 
$.55—$.75—$1.50—$3.50—$6.50 


AND THE LIGHT SHINES 
IN THE DARKNESS 
By Rev. J. Bainvel, S.J., Tr. by Rev. J. J Sullivan, 
S.J. Of special interest to all those devoted to 
Mary’s Immaculate Heart and a_ penetrating 
study of Our Lady as Virgin, Mother and Co- 
redemptress. This is the most important book 
on this subject that has appeared in English. 


250 pages. $3.50 


THE ROSARY IN DAILY LIFE 
By Rev. Francis Willim, Translated by Rev. 
Edwin Kaiser, C.PP.$. This is a companion vol- 
ume to “The Rosary; Its History and Meaning,” 
which treats the devotional and historical aspects 
of each mystery of the Rosary and its applica- 


tion to everyday life. 
256 pages. $3.50 


A New Life of Pope Pius X. 
To be canonized May 29, 1954. 


THE BURNING FLAME 


By Rev. Francis Beauchesne Thornton—A color- 
ful story of this humble priest of the people, 
who advanced against his will to the highest 
position in the Church. So revealing is this 
biography that the reader feels like an eye- 


witness of the events. 
224 pages. $3.00 


At Your Bookstore Or 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


New York 8, N. Y. 
Boston 10 Chicago6 Cincinnati 1 


April, 1954 


6-8 Barclay Street 


San Francisco 3 





| China in 1950, was the 


but tries too much, and the method he 
chooses is too fantastic to win him a 
hearing. The boys he would have liked 
to know don’t give him a chance. The 
people who do respond to him make 
matters worse. When the narrative 
closes, he is on the way to acceptance— 
at least he knows what is wrong with 
his technique. 

The story is lifelike and real—this is 
the way a boy talks and acts, at least, 
some boys, but it seems too long for 
such a small section of life. The hero 
rarely talks out of character, but when 
he does, he very far out. The 
author makes good use of understate- 


goes 


ment; he knows how to let the narrative 
come out and when to hold it back. 
N. ELIZABETH MONROE. 


| SEVEN YEARS IN TIBET 


By Heinrich Harrer. 
Dutton. 


Tibet, 


314 pages. 
_ $5.00 


annexed — by 


victim of her 
aloofness. An unin- 
formed and uninter- 
ested world accepted 
the fiction that China 
was resuming control 
of Chinese 
Moreover, a 


own 





territory. 
sinister 
Nazi adventurer seemingly had the ear 
of the Dalai Lama, Tibet's autocrat. 
Here is that intriguer’s own. story. 
Heinrich Harrer, a sharp-witted Aus- 
trian mountaineer of no particular poli- 
tics or creed, escaped during World 
War II from internment in India. He 
crossed the frontier with one companion 
and walked to Lhasa, leaving a trail of 


H. Harrer 

















Not in His Repertoire 


P& He was enrapt in his music, totally 
unaware that his constant practice 
source of disturbance for his 
neighbors in the apartment building. 

One night a lady knocked on his 
door and inquired meekly: “Excuse 


Was a 


me, sir, but do you know there’s an 
old lady upstairs trying to sleep?” 
The musician scratched his head. 
“I don’t remember it now,” he said, 
“Could you hum it once?” 
—Precious Blood Messenger 
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“Even tempered and 
scholarly.’’-—Book-of-the- 
Month. Club News 





Catholicism 
AND 


American 


Freedom 
By James M. O’Neill 


Prominent Protestant 
clergymen say: 

. ‘must’ reading for every literate 
American 
Catholic.” 


Jew, Protestant and 
—DANIEL A. POLING 


in Christian Herald 


“ 


. .. accuses Mr. Blanshard of almost 
every sort of misbehavior possible 
in what purports to be a seriously 
scholarly book (American Freedom 
and Catholic Power). Having made 
these charges, Mr. O'Neill seems to 
this reviewer to have proved them 
up to the hilt.” 
BERNARD IDDINGS BELL 
in The Commonweal 


“Certainly every person who is mak- 
ing use of Mr. Blanshard’s book 
owes it to himself and those he seeks 
to influence to lay Mr. O'Neill's re- 
ply . . . along side it.” 
—F. ERNEST JOHNSON 
in N. Y. Herald Tribune 





“A masterful job . .. an arsenal 
of facts.""—Catholic Book Club News 


Now $2.75 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


NEW MIRACLE 
TUBELESS HEARING 
AID REVEALED 


@ Costly B-Battery Eliminated 

e All Battery Costs Slashed 80°/, 
e Powered by Three Transistors 

e Vacuum Tubes Banished Forever 


E BOOK! Write today for authoritative 
eke book describing this new Atomic Age 
miracle invention, the Transistor, and what if 
meons to the hard of hearing. No obligation 
whatsoever! A postcard will do. 





HEARING AID CO. 
2900 West 36th Street, Dept.3474 
Chicago 32, Illinois 
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3 A nun‘s own story of her convent life 


“A reverent, compelling and very lovely testament of 
faith . . . sincere and intimate . . . the beautiful spirit 
of charity lies like a mantle of lace over every flash 
of wit.’ — JOSEPHINE LAWRENCE, Newark News 


“An admirable insight 
into what a nun’s career 
is or should be.” 
— PAUL H. HALLETT, 
The Register 
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‘THAT CATHOLIC “CHURCH | 
A Radio Analysis | 


A Sequel and Companion Book To The 
Three Volumes of Radio Replies 


Given from the Catholic Broadcasting Station 25M Sydney, 
Australia for the past 13 years from 1941 to 1954 


HI THE REV. DR. LESLIE RUMBLE, M.S.C, 


Edited in Collaboration with 


THE REV. CHARLES CARTY 
Editorial Manager of Radio Replies Press, St. Paul, Minn., U.S.A. 


Preface and Imprimatur by 
MOST REVEREND JOHN G. MURRAY, S.T.D. 
Archbishop of St. Paul, Minn. U.S.A. 


1650 READY REPLIES 


on 
CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM, JUDAISM, PAGANISM 
AND COMMUNISM 


For paper or cloth bound copies of this 464 page book \|| 
address your order directly to i 


FATHERS RUMBLE AND CARTY | 


Radio: Replies Press 
St. Paul 1, Minn., U.S.A. ] 
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a paper bound 
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| 


have 


ingeniously hoodwinked officials, and 
starting rumors of a German invasion. 

Having dispelled the rumors, Harrer 
made _ friends easily. His comrade 
worked for the government on an ir- 
rigation project, he himself rigged up 
a movie theater for the young Dalai 
Lama and became his tutor in world 
affairs. 

These exploits 
Jesuit missionaries. 
convictions, 
suddha” an 


recall the pioneer 
Harrer lacked their 
but he found the “Living 
apt pupil, and he might 
inspired valuable reforms. The 


| Communist conquerers drove him out 


of Tibet. He emerged with 
complished, except, luckily, 
of note-taking. 
are delightful. 


little ac. 
a great deal 
His glimpses of Lhasa 
The Cabinet regulating 


| its policy by the outbursts of a monk 


who had fits; 


the lamas banishing foot- 
ball by edict; the army band shakily 
and unexpectedly playing “God Save 
The Queen”; the chauffeur of a previ- 
ous Dalai Lama moping over three cars 
he was forbidden to drive—what a set 
of pictures it is! Faced with that weird 
regime, one wonders if the Chinese 
Communists may not find it their first 
| really indigestible conquest. 

GEOFFREY ASHE. 


THE NIGHT WINDS 


By Brian Cleeve. 244 pages. 

Houghton Mifflin. 2.43 
This is another novel about the tangled 
and explosive South African race prob- 
lem. There have been several distin- 
guished and searching books on South 
Africa which have made an impact on 
public consciousness, notably Alan 
Paton’s Cry the Beloved Country and 
Too Late the Phalarope. With its set- 
ting in Johannesburg, The Night Winds 
does not measure up to those novels in 
artistic integrity. 

Brian Cleeve has insight and sym- 
pathy and his book conveys the sense of 
drab hopelessness and seething hatred 
of its unhappy victims. But he is pri- 
marily a story teller and here South 
Africa is the background and the story 
itself is the thing that holds our inter- 


| est. His characters are vividly realized 





and we can sympathize with their plight 
but are not entirely moved with com- 
passion. We follow their fates with 
fascination as we would watch the for- 
tunes of trapped animals but we miss 
the spark of human dignity. 

Having held our interest in the sur- 
face manifestations of the characters in 
action, we come to an ending that is 
curiously unsatisfying. Some “signifi- 
cance” was apparently thought neces- 
sary to conclude the book and a strange 
ene is imposed that is entirely uncon- 
vincing. Saul, a character who is merely 


crafty and cruel, is suddenly “born 
again” in the midst of strangling Annie, 
| the one character with which we can 


Chaplains and missionaries appreciate gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 
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Life of Christ in Word & Picture 
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Arranged for Daily Reading 
- 
170 Original Pictures 
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the Life of the Divine Master 
e 
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a Study Guide & Daily Practice 
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448 Pages, Pocket Size 
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STATUETTE i WR ie 
Our Lady of FATIMA 


Send us your name and address on a 
post card. We will send you this 
lovely pocket Statuette of Our Lady 
of Fatima at no cost to you, and also 
show you how you can easily earn 
grand gifts if you wish. Offer good 
in U. S. only. 

« No obligation . . . the Statuette is 
Ae» yours absolutely FREE for the ask- 
ing. 


Desk 2, GREYSTONE, R. I. 


EGAN CO., 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


Are you looking for a publisher? Send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search of a 
Publisher. It tells how we can publish, promote and dis- 
tribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of other 
writers. All subjects considered. New authors welcomed. 


Write today for Booklet SN. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N.Y. 1 
In Calif.: 6856 Holl d Blvd., Holl d 28 


WANTED sewetry 


We buy old or broken Jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eyeglasses, old 
gold, silver, platinum etc. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your articles returned. We are licensed 
gold buyers. Write for FREE information. 


ROSE SMELTING CO. 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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most sympathize. Saul lets the girl live 
because he has ‘“‘an unconscious, instinc- 
tive certainty as though what he did and 
what he was going to do was prear- 
ranged, as if something deeper than 
thought was guiding him.” We are left 
with this something born on the night 
winds which promises mercy and hope, 
but like the wind it is outside and 
only on the surface. 

DOYLE HENNESSY. 


SAND AGAINST THE WIND 


By Lewis Arnold. 379 pages. 

Duiton. $3.75 
Sand Against the Wind is a first-class 
Ladies Day special of the darkly ro- 
mantic school. Marie de Rochehault, its 
hapless heroine, is a French noble- 
woman with a beautiful face and bril- 
liant mind. But, alas, deformed since 
birth, she grows up seething with re- 
sentment and revenge. Physically dis- 
qualified for the role of a_ successful 
debutante, she turns her back on con- 
ventional society, goes to Paris to study 
medicine, and descends to a kind of 
Moulin Rouge milieu. She takes every 
academic honor coming, becomes the 
empress of her circle, and moves 
haughty, cold, and dominant through 
life until she meets her comeuppance in 
Prince Boris Troiann, a White Russian 
exile. Boris, a blend of Heathcliff and 
Mr. Darcy. is just what Mrs. America 
ordered. 

The book opens and closes in a leper 
colony and travels from one flamboyant 
scene to another. It includes a detour 
to Lourdes. The descriptions of the 
Shrine are reverent and moving, but 
the extremely competent doctors  at- 
tached to it might well resent the hoax- 
versus-miracle aspects of the tale. Also 
the sudden character transformation of 
Marie’s twin sister, Anne, from a half- 
witted flirt to a Woman Loved by All, 
is a little startling. 

But it is really not fair to be too crit- 
ical with the extravagances of Sand 
Against the Wind. It is a colorful, es- 
capist novel with pious overtones. It 
is Brontésque. It entertains. One might 
as well turn the fishy eye of analysis on 
the excesses of Wuthering Heights as 
on this romance of sin, sin, sin, repent, 
and be saved. 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 


CARDINAL GASQUET 


By Shane Leslie. 
Kenedy. 


273 pages. 

$3.50 
Francis Aidan Cardinal Gasquet, an 
Englishman who was born in 1846 and 
who died in 1929, had a distinguished 
career. Only a little below the level of 
Newman, he was certainly, in influence, 
on the level of Manning and Vaughan 
among the great modern-era cardinals 
of his country. 
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Included in Tour-of-the- West 


First of the many scenic attractions on our 1954 
Tour-of-the-West, planned exclusively for read- 
ers of “The Sign”, will be spectacular and awe- 
inspiring Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 


“Eighth wonder of the world”, it has been 
called, and rightfully so. As you stand on its 
rim and look down a full mile to the ribbon-like 
Colorado River, cutting ever-deeper into the 
earth’s surface, or relax on your hotel veranda 
and marvel at the ever-changing colors of this 
vast chasm, you contemplate with awe the won- 
ders of Divine Creation. It is an inspiring sight 
that has brought tears to the strongest of men. 


Included also in this 3rd annual ‘’Tour-of-the- 
West” are Los Angeles and Hollywood, Yosemite 
National Park, San Francisco, Portland, Shrine 
of our Sorrowful Mother on Columbia River High- 
way tour, Tacoma, Seattle and Rainier National 
Park. A care-free, no-worry vacation of 14 days, 
carefully planned and expertly conducted to 
assure our readers the best vacation ever. If 
you enjoy travel but deny yourself this enlight- 
ening pleasure because of the risks involved, 
the uncertainty of the “‘on-your-own” type of 
going places, you are urged to join the 1954 
“Tour-of-the-West’. Write for your free copy of 
the attractive tour folder. Study it over and you 
will want to enroll on this wonderful vacation, 
August 1 to 14, 


Address: 
Tour-of-the-West 
The Sign, 
Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. 
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FEEL STRONGER FAST 


after Colds, Sore Throat, Flu with 
FAST-ACTING GERITOL 


After winter ailments you may feel 
weak and run-down. Your arms, legs 
and back may feel tired —you may 
be suffering from iron deficiency 
anemia. We call it TIRED BLOOD. 
To feel stronger fast and build up 
your health, take Geritol. This high 
potency tonic begins to strengthen 
iron-poor, tired blood in just 24 hours. 
Two tablespoons contain twice the 
iron in a pound of calves’ liver, 7 times 
the iron in a pound of spinach. 

Get Geritol at your drugstore to- 
day! Feel stronger fast — in 7 days 
or your money back! 

“My Husband is a New Man Now!” 

“My husband has not been well 
for over a year and not long ago had 
a sick spell that kept himefrom work. 
He continued to be weak, nervous 
and tired even after he got out of bed. 
Then I convinced him to try Geritol. 


After one bottle he was a new man. 

Our friends really marvel at the re- 

sults he has had from Geritol.” 
—Mrs. H. K., Pennsylvania 


“Works All Day Without Being Tired!” 


“T only wish you could see what a 
new person Geritol has made out of 
me. I was always tired and every- 
thing bothered me. My husband 
really used to worry about me. But 
now since I take Geritol, I can work 
all day without being tired.” 

pao —Mrs. H. B., Pennsylvania 


Mr. H.K. and Mrs. H.B. 
obviously had tired blood. 
So, if you’ve been feeling 
tired and worn-out lately 
because of tired blood, 
start taking Geritol today. 









: Save $1—Buy Economy Size! 
Comes in Liquid or Tablets 





We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 








As a monk, Gasquet made Downside 
a great Benedictine abbey and _ public 
school. As a historian, he documented 
the true story of the Church, and of 
the Church’s opponents, during the 
English Reformation period. As 4 
cardinal, he served in Rome as librarian 
of the Vatican and as a diplomat who 
did much to counteract the German at. 
tempt to influence the Papacy during 
World War I. He was also, as a man, 
strong, simple, direct, kindly, and charm. 
ing. A certain portion of all this activity 
and personality emerges from Sir Shane 
Leslie’s well-documented memoir of 
him—a certain portion, but not enough, 
The book is vitiated by a kind of 
trivial sophistication that has been 
characteristic of Sir Shane’s previous 
writing. When Vatican  functionary 
Monsignor Giovanni differs with Vati- 
can functionary Monsignor Giuseppe on 
a matter of opinion (as distinct from a 
matter of faith), Sir Shane is inclined 
by temperament to regard it all as “in. 
trigue.”” Gasquet himself, apparently, 
had a taste for petty ecclesiastical gossip. 
But that was only the diversionary as- 
pect of his life. The serious, working 
hour aspect was filled with solid accom- 
plishment. Sir Shane oscillates from one 
aspect to the other in a way that causes 
each aspect to cancel the other out. 
The reader is left with the feeling that 
he has drawn a blank. 
HUGH CROSSON. 


CHINESE ART 


By Judith and Arthur Hart Burling. 
The Studio Publications & Crowell. 
384 pages. $8.50 
This beautiful book is the distillation of 
a lifetime of study of a husband and 
wife team, scholars, connoisseurs, and 
travelers. The Burlings spent twenty 


| years in China, traveling from one end 
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Supporting Role 


> After much discouragement, 
an aspiring young actor finally 


landed a job. He came home 
bursting with the news. 
“I’ve got a part in a new 


play,” he told his father. “I play 
the role of a man who's been 
married for twenty-five years.” 
“That’s fine,” said his dad. “If 
they like you, they may give you 
a speaking part next time.” 
—David Coleman 
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of that vast country to the other, talk- 
ing to the great Chinese art collectors, 
authorities, and = savants. ‘The war 
brought to an end those pleasant and 
fruitful, almost daily meetings. “I learn 
more about Chinese art in one after- 
noon here than in ten years of study 
in London,” the great British collector, 
Sir Percival David, told them one day 
in Shanghai. That was just after Pearl 
Harbor, before the Open Door began 
slowly to close for a long, long time. 

It is fortunate for us that the Bur- 
lings spent their time in China so well 
and have used the thirteen years since 
to assemble, with loving patience and 
infinite grace, the comprehensive text 
on every phase of Chinese art. It is not 
this alone that makes the book invalu- 
able. It is not just for the expert, factual 
knowledge it displays, either, as easy 
for veriest neophyte and amateur to 
understand as for the expert and the 
professional to enjoy and applaud, that 
this book is unusual. Nor am I forget- 
ting the excellent, discriminating selec- 
tion of 200 black and white and color 
plates to illustrate the wide scope of its 
contents. 

It is for the felicity of its prose, rather, 
the sympathy, insight, and humor 
the writers show throughout. It is 
more than the art of China from the 
earliest known Neolithic period, 3,000 
years before Christ, that the Burlings 
write about. 

They write about China and her peo- 
ple, about their philosophy, religion, 
tradition, love of family; they write with 
feeling for this oldest civilization of 
the world, and one of the greatest, now 
temporarily in eclipse behind a_ thick, 
Red cloud. The golden roofs of Peking 
cover Communist barbarians today. But 
the ancient city, this book seems - to 
say, this Eternal City of the East as 
beautiful in its way and as enduring as 
Christendom’s Eternal City of Rome, 
in the West, will outlive the barbarians 
and be restored to God and beauty and 
humility. 

IRENE CORBALLY KUHN. 


THE DESPERATE HOURS 


By Joseph Hayes. 246 pages. 
Random House. $3.50 


“ 


although there 
was a safety catch at- 
tached to the door 
frame, she never both- 
ered to use it.” So 
Eleanor Hilliard 
opened her house to 
escaping murderers 
and her family to a 
nightmare of kidnap- 
ping and death. And a first-class blood 
curdler is on its way. The book has 
three villains: the cold mastermind, the 
brawny oaf, and the weakling. Four 
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WEAR IT LONG! 


Instantly adjustable from 30 inches to 15 inches. Ideal for 
active folks, boys, girls, men, women. Medal is in beauti- 
ful oxidized silver plate. 


WON’T TARNISH! 


NOT AFFECTED BY PERSPIRATION. Wear it in the water... 


wear it for sports ... or for everyday. This amazing pend- 


ant will last for years. 
FLEXIBLE YET UNBELIEVABLY STRONG! 
3 in 1 Medal 


Scapular, Miraculous and 50¢ ea. 


St. Christopher combined. 


ye THE FIRST NEW PENDANT IDEM IN YEARS! 
THE LANE ADJUSTABLE! 


THREE = IN= ONE PENDANT! 















WEAR IT SHORT! 


WON‘T IRRITATE! 


Free Catalog of Recniond Articles 


LA 


Division 2H, ESMOND, Rhode Island 


LANE'S 22nvYEAR °- 1954 




















COFFEE 
URN: 


FRE 


You can now earn this 
48 cup Electric Coffee 
Drip-O-Lator for your 
: Church, Club, P.T.A., etc. 

a This portable unit can be 
f yours with very little effort 
by following our NEW, 
simplified plan. Write today 
for complete details, 


GARDEN STATE MERCHANDISE CLUB 


1404A Broadway, Camden, N.J. 



















CRUCIFIX RING 


Adjustable! Combines Cru- 
cifix, Scapular, Miraculous 
Medals. In bright silvery 
finish. Valuable premiums easily earned. Chil- 
dren should have parents’ consent. OFFER 
GOOD IN U.S. ONLY. Send name and address 
on postcard to: 
LANE CO. 


Dept. 2 Esmond, R. I. 


iia steel | MUNTING KNIFE 





The famed Black Forest Hunting Knife—made in Solingen, 

West Germary of superfine Nich ostend (non-rusting) 
steel—is NOW available here! A favorite with sportsmen 
all over Europe—has won recognition for design in indus- 
trial circles on the Continent. Sturdy, rugged; genuine 
leather scabbard is metal-tipped; blade is actually sharp 
enough to shave with; will pierce a thick silver coin 
without breaking! Length, 10 in. A collector’s item_and 
a dandy men’s den or rec. 100m decoration! Send 3.95 
for prompt, free deliv very of knife & scabbard. CODs 
plus postage. Money back if not eelighate: Write: 


THORESEN’S, Dept. 39-D-80 
352 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





(--» everticers appreciate your patronage 








Ly ote blended of choice In- 
dias, Ceylons and rare Dar- 
jeelings, every bag of Sherman 
Luxury Tea recalls Emerson’s 
words: “there is a great deal of 
poetry and fine sentiment in a 
chest of tea.” 

Sexton Sherman Luxury Tea 
is the choice of your favorite 
eating place. It can be yours, too, 
through the better 1 independent 
grocers. 


oS 
‘* Guaranteed by 
Housekeeping 
ee 


ras Aoveanist® me 


John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, Ill. 














Ve “ora Wade 


LEARN AT HOME 
"’ Practical nurses are needed in every 
* community. . . doctors rely on them... 
> patients appreciate their cheerful, ex 
pert care. You can learn practical 
$ nursing at home in spare time. Course 
endorsed by physicians. 55th yr. Earn 
©" while learning. High School not re 
Men, women, 18 to 60. Trial plan, Write now! 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURS 


SING 
Dept. 204, 25 East Jackson Blvd., fm 4, i. 


_ Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages 


State____Age 
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Sponsored by a friend of the 
Daughters of Charity who 
loves their love of God and 
love of their fellow man. 


DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 


OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, ly, the fors: 
between housed pri who have the courage to respond to Christ Ss invitation agg cate 
all and follow Him may find peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 
engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 


SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 





the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 











literature or come for a personal interview. 


ACTIVE CARMELITES 


Perhaps the Queen of Carmel wants to clothe YOU with the special sign of her love—her scapular. 
are not inclined to teach, work with the Aged and Infirm offers untold possibilities for your talents. Girls 
from 15 to 35, of good Catholic families, who feel that they have a vocation and who desire to live a life 
hidden in Christ in a Community dedicated to Mary and Carmel, are welcome to send for descriptive 
Apply to: 


REV. MOTHER M. ANGELINE TERESA, 0. CARM. 


St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Avila on the Hudson, Germantown, N. Y. 








If you 











NURSERY SCHOOL PARISH WORK 


CATECHISM 
MISSION SISTERS of the Holy Ghost 
Children @ ne gy @ Families 


To Restore all to Christ 


Write: SUPERIOR 
86 W. 4th St. MESA, ARIZONA 








The Handmaids of the Church 


invite you in your field of modern missionary 

apostolate in our own Southland where mil- 

lions of souls are hungry for the truth of Christ. 
Please write to: 


SISTER MARY, 
1840 Pigeon Pt. Rd., Beaufort, South Carolina 














BON SECOURS SISTERS 
Invite young ladies who wish to conse- 
crate their lives to God through the care 
of the sick, at home, in hospitals, conval- 
escent homes, and home for crippled chil- 
dren. For information, write: 

Rev. Mother Regional 

2000 West Baltimore Street 

Baltimore, 23, Maryland 











The Missionary Sisters 


of the 
Most Sacred eon of Jesus 


devote their lives to teaching, nursing, and ecar- 
ing for the aged and orphans in the home and 
foreign missions. Does the Sacred Heart call 
you to serve Him in this Congregation? Write to 
Mother Provincial, St. Michael’s Convent 
Bernharts Reading, Pa. 











Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
Williamsville, New York 


Devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 
ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 
of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 
contemplative life. 








Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 








Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 


offer to generous young women interested in 
religious life many types of charitable and ed- 
ucational activities. We work as: kindergarten, 
primary, industrial, commercial, and high 
school teachers; catechists; social workers; 
nurses; dentists; musicians; artists; journal- 
ists; housekeepers; seamstresses; fine needle 
workers, etc.—in home and foreign missi 





A PASSIONIST VOCATION 
FOR GIRLS 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to serve 
Him. The Passionist Sisters are a Con- 
gregation of trained Social Workers and 
Educators, affiliated with the Paésionist 
Fathers. The Novitiate for the United 
States is at Mt. St. Joseph, Bristol, R. I. 


For particulars apply to the 
Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 











Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate 


A Religious Community of Missionary Sisters 
Train Catechists and Professional Socia 
Workers. Central Mission House: 328 West 71st 
Street, New York City. 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
Monroe, Orange County, New York 
Write for Information and Free Literature 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 














CARMELITE SISTERS of ST. THERESE 


Are you interested? 
in a missionary community dedicated to the love and 
service of God by following St. Therese’s WAY OF 
SPIRITUAL CHILDHOOD. 


| The active service of charity includes: Teaching in small 





Please write to: Mother Superior 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 48, 
Shillington, Pa. 


MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
To bring the charity of Christ the Medical 
Mission Sisters—doctors, nurses, pharma- 
cists, technicians, secretaries, house- 
keepers—care for the sick and suffering 
in the mission lands of India, Pakistan, 
Africa, Indonesia, North and South 


America. 
For Information Write: 
MOTHER ANNA DENGEL, M.D. 
8400 Pine Road Philadelphia 11, Pa. 














. Nurseries, Catechetical Instructions, 
the Aged, Retreat Apostolate. Address 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Villa Teresa, 1300 Classen Drive, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


CALLING ALL WOMEN 


50 Golden Hours of Retreat 
In Historic Old New England 


THE PASSIONIST SISTERS RETREAT HOUSE 


about midway between New York and Boston on 
the New Haven Railroad. Modern Accommodations 
for individuals or groups on any weekend. Re- 
nowned Retreat Preachers. Picturesque grounds. 
Excellent cuisine. 
MOTHER M. CLOTILDE, C. P. 
IMMACULATE HEART RETREAT HOUSE 


Peace Dale, Rhode Island (Tel. NArragansett 3-2761) 


Care of 
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Chaplains and missionaries appreciate gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 


Hilliards are their prey: one of those 
two-car, two-children menages _ that 
American advertising admires. But with 
this not too startling cast, Joseph Hayes 
builds a tale of tension on tension, ter. 
ror on terror. Trigger-swift action js 
maintained while characterizations de- 
velop. The gangsters’ menacing desper. 
ation becomes individualized; so, also 
the Hilliards’ gallantry under stress, 

As hostages, Eleanor and Dan Hil. 
liard find in themselves good and dread. 
ful qualities they never dreamed existed. 
Their daughter Cindy’s beauty and ar. 
rogance and their small son’s impetu- 
ousness again and again reduce slight 
chances of release to nil. 

Entertainment, scares, and solid re- 
spect for the bravery and mutual love 
among the Hilliards makes The Desper- 
ate Hours a worthwhile work. Mr. 
Haves has fictional skill and the knack 
of holding that tightrope balance be- 
tween the elements that add 
good thriller. 

And his moral is worthwhile: 
Housewives, don’t ever open your front 
door to strangers unless the guard chain 
is fast. And don’t leave the back one 
unlocked! 


up to a 


SO 


CLORINDA CLARKE, 


THE NIGHT OF THE HUNTER 


By Davis Grubb. 
Harper, 


273 pages. 
$3.00 
This tantalizing psychological thriller is 
about a self-styled Preacher who tries 
to rob nine-year-old John Harper and 
his little sister Pearl of $10,000 their 
father made them swear to keep hidden 
until they grew up. They didn’t under- 
stand that Ben, their father, was later 
hanged for the murder of two men dur- 
ing the robbery. Willa Harper, Ben’s 
widow, was one of a series of simple, 
lonely women to whom God sent the 
Preacher when he needed funds. Shortly 
alter the wedding God usually whisp- 
ered to the Preacher to use his trusty 
knife, and when the body was disposed 
of, there were a few hundred dollars to 
continue preaching until next time. 
With $10,000 at stake, God eventually 
whispered that it was time for Willa 
Harper, too, After the sudden disap- 
pearance of their mother, the two chil- 
dren were armed with only their in- 
nocence and fierce determination 
against the greed of the Preacher. John 
and Pearl escape his hands again and 
again with ever mounting tension until 
finally night falls on the hunter. 
The setting of this novel in the 
sleepy, depression-ridden Ohio River 
Valley makes an excellent foil for the 
fanatic hunt of the Preacher for the 
children and their money. The author 
gives a deep, plausible insight into the 
emotional stress of the characters, es: 
pecially John whose constant vigilance 
and solitary fear threaten to overwhelm 
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him. Particularly charming is Rachel 
Cooper, a wise, kind old woman who 
takes the children in. A_ fascinating 
pook, full of suspense and haunting 
atmosphere. 


PAULA BOWFS. 





—_—_— 


SHORT NOTICES 





OFF THE RECORD. Msgr. Ronald 
Knox. 176 pages. Sheed & Ward. $2.50. 
Monsignor Knox has collected fifty-one 
letters he wrote to people in and out o! 
the Church—people who had written to 
him of problems connected, more or 
less closely, with religion. The subjects 
range from indulgences to second col- 
lections, from mixed marriages to bad 
hymns, from the goodness of God to 
the existence of hell. Letters are per- 
sonal things; and these letters have the 
personal—and therefore — limited—slant 
of any letter. 

But each reflects Monsignor 
Knox’s sympathetic understanding of re- 
ligious difficulties; his apologetic vigor 
in clarifying objections and explaining 
the Church’s teaching; his keen and 
lively sense of humor; and his mastery 
at expressing himself incisively. It is 


one 


good to learn, as Monsignor Knox says 
in his introduction, that other people 
have difficulties; it is good to learn, 
though he does not say this, how to help 
them in their difficulties; it is better 
to learn, as he hopes others will, to be 
patient with the less fortunate and to 
pray for them more urgently. Even if 
you don’t write letters—or don’t receive 
any—or don’t have any difficulties, you'll 
enjov looking over the Monsignor’s 
shoulder as he writes to people who do. 


DON FRANCISCO. By Mary Purcell. 
319 pages. Newman. $3.75. An excel- 
lent fictionalized biography of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, Mary Purcell’s Don Fran- 
cisco deserves wide readership. Her ap- 
preciation of the man who _ besieged 
Asia for Christ is not so subtle or so 
penetrating as that shown by Father 
James Broderick, S.J., in his classic St. 
Francis Xavier. However, the warmth 
and clarity with which she relates the 
missionary’s adventures should serve as 
compensation for any  oversimplifica- 
tions made in the interests of story 
movement. Especially commendable 
are Miss Purcell’s extensive use of 
Xavier’s letters and her sensitive incor- 
poration of such disparate elements as 
Basque songs and liturgical hymns into 
her account. She manages despite oc- 
casional stylistic lapses to give her sub- 
ject life. 


CATHOLIC SHRINES IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
By Francis Beauchesne Thornton. 340 
pages. Wilfred Funk. $4.75. Shrines 
count heavily in the devotional life of 
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YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as 4 Mis- 


A DOMINICAN VOCATION? 


ee te oe pa Sisters of Saint Dominic are devoted princi- 
ao te pally to teaching in Elementary School, High 


School, and College. They also have Sisters em- 
WpG Stearn. Age 16-30. ployed in social, secretarial, and domestic work. 
For information address: 


DIRECTRESS OF VOCATIONS 
Mount Saint Dominic Caldwell, New Jersey 


HEALTH of the SICK 
Vista Maria 
Cragsmoor, N. Y. 











Daughters of Mary 








CARMELITE SISTERS OF ST. THERESE 


Missionary community of the Southwest dedicated to the love of God, 
by following St. Therese’s way of spiritual childhood. 





Service of God includes: Teaching, Retreats, Home for the Aged, 
Nurseries, Etc. 





ra For Further Information: Rev. Mother Superior, 1300 Classen 


Drive, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


a 


SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH OF CLUNY |—— 


a Missionary Congregation whose 4,000 members Vie THE 


in 340 convents, work as Teachers, Social Work- 7 sf 
J vibe ? ; 
Re | FAMILY 


ers, Doctors, Nurses. Domestic Workers in Re- 
treat Houses, Seminaries, etc., welcome inquiries: ¢ 

MARY IMMACULATE QUEEN NOVITIATE You will find the family spirit in the Sisters 

of St. Joseph of Newark, working for Christ in 

schools, hospitals, orphanages, homes and 


Brenton Road, Newport, R. I. 
Brothers of Holy Cross schools for the blind, catechetical centers, resi- 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA dences for business girls, and _ publishing 
Are you interested in dedicating your life to God * - 4 
as a Brother? The Brothers of Holy Cross engage in departments. If you wish to dedicate your life 
many activities: teaching, foreign missions, working “ . ‘ ‘ ? 
with ever hoya, office work, printing, cook to His service, address the Mother Provincial: 
St. Michael’s Novitiate St. Mary’s Novitiate 
Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C. Brother Eymard, C.S.C. | 
St. Joseph Juniorate or 218 Dujarie Hall | Englewood, N. J. Bellingham, Wash. 
Valatie 9, New York Notre Dame, Ind. | 





> JOIN 








ing, trades, farming, ete. For information write: 








FOR FOREIGN AND HOME MISSIONS 
Would you like to be a priest or a brether for foreign and home missions?—We oife1 
this opportunity to the boys of high school and college age, to the more advanced 
students, to seminarians and to priests.—-No special studies required for lay brothers 

lack of funds no obstacle—For information and literature write to: 
For High School: For Novitiate and Brotherhood: 
Vocational Director Sacred Heart Novitiate 
Sacred Heart Seminary Verona Fathers 
8108 Beechmont Ave. Monroe, Michigan 
Cincinnati 30, Ohio 


























(Order of the Pious Schools) 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


Write for further information to the 
PIARIST FATHERS P. ©. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 











CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. It is really a tragedy not to be 
able to take care of all of them because we lack sisters and priests. As a PRIEST or a LAY BROTHER 
you can do a wonderful work in our Missions of Africa (Kenya, Tanganyika, Mozambique), as well 
as in S. America (Brazil, Argentina, Colombia). 


Apply To 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
Director of Vocations 
Consolata House of Studies 
5406 Colorado Ave., Washington, D. C. 








8th GRADERS AND LAY BROTHERS 
Direct of V ti 





v 
Consolata Mission Seminary 
52 Ellicott Ave., Batavia, N. Y 





















Sacred Heart Missionaries 
1854 — M.S.C. — 1954 


Join the Missionaries of the Sacred Heart in their 
100th Anniversary Year to work at home or in 
foreign missions. Lack of funds no obstacle. 8th 
Graders and High School students apply for 
Minor Seminary, College and University students 
for Clerical Novitiate. Young men, 18 to 35, 
may also join as Brothers. 


, 
¢ 


sb 


YOU...’ 


As an ALEXIAN BROTHER can be a Fol- 
lower of Christ in the oldest religious 
nursing order of men. Professionally and 
technically skilled Brothers staff every 
department of their own modern hospi- 
tals. Illustrated booklet, MODERN SAMAR- 
ITANS, sent free. Write today: 

ALEXIAN BROTHERS VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
1240 W. Belden Avenue, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Write today to: 
Director of Vocations 
SACRED HEART MISSION SEMINARY 
Geneva 4, Illinois 
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Those living east of Ohio 
should write to: 


ee. + 





"1901 West Street 
Union City, New Jersey 








THE PASSIONIST FATHERS 


live a monastic and an apostolic life. 
they go forth to preach missions and retreats. 
in a vocation to the Passionist Way of Life are invited to write for 
further information. 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P, 





From the solitude of the cloister, 
Young men interested 


All others 
should write to: 


Passionist Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, ltl. 








YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 


FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and interested in boarding school the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 
Mt. Alverno, 5, Ohio. 


work or 


Cincinnati 





Is God calling you to become a BROTHER 
in tre ORDER OF  Zivncrretes nis. yatural 
SAINT BENEDICT? 


abilities to God in the 
tic family life. Brothers are the 
monastery: butcher, baker, machinist, 
printer, farmer, as well as men with no specific = 
—all have their = Po in the ize of a monastery. 
peaear employer than God. reward is a hundred. 


warm spirit of monas- 


old in this life, and life ‘everlasting, Write for 
information. Address 
RT. REV PAUL M. NAHLEN, 


o.s.B., 
New Subiaco Abbey, Subiaco, Arkansas 














BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 


If you seek God and desire as a 
Brother or Priest, in a monastery which stresses 
and exemplifies the oneness of all men in Christ, 
write to: 


Director of Vocations 
St. Maur’s Priory 
South Union, Kentucky 


to serve Him, 














CHRIST’S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS ESPE- 
CIALLY CHRISTLIKE. Young Man, YOU may at- 
tain to personal holiness and help to save souls 
by embracing the life of a HOSPITALLER 
BROTHER. 
Write: The Master of Novices, 
Hospitalier Brothers of St. John of God, 
90 Western Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 












S ENLIST "x: 


priesthood 
society or 


—--- JUNIOR 
SEMINARY 
Affiliated with ST. mcmen's "COLES? 


ATTENTION High School Students! 
“Come follow me.” Join Christ in the 
battle for the minds and souls of men. 

Opportunities to become a missionary, 
teacher, preacher, parish priest, lay 
brother. Full information without obli- 
gation. WRITE today. 


Rey. E. P. GALLIGAN, S.S.E., Vocational Dir. 
ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, 
Winooski 16 VERMONT 








GIVE GOD A HAND 


—as office man, mechanic, printer, electrician, 
architect, painter, etc. Boys of high school 
age receive high school education. 


DIVINE WORD MISSIONARY 
BROTHERS 


Techny, Ill., or Conesus, N. Y. 
Please send me free literature: 
Name 





Street 
City 





Zone State 











Do You Want To Be 
A TEACHING BROTHER? 


The Brothers of Christian Instruction (F.I.C.) 
devote themselves to teaching in Grammar 
School, High School and College. For in- 
formation address: 
Brother George 


La Seon College, 
fred, Maine 


Brother Director 
Mount Assumption Institute 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 











Franciscan Missionary 
Brothers of The Sacred 
Heart of Jesus 
Congregation of Home Mis- 
Sionaries, nurse the _ sick, 
are employed in other trade< 
and clerical works, invite 
young men 16 to 45 to 
enter their ranks. Write to: 


Rev. Brother Superior 
St. Francis Monastery 
Eureka,  snissouri 























FRANCISCAN FATHERS, 1.0.8. 


Aspirants to the Priesthood or Brotherhood are 
welcome to ask for particulars by writing to: 
Master of Novices 


Sacred Heart Novitiate 
4715 Sargent Road, N.E. Washington 17, D. C. 





the Church and information about them 
is an authentic phase of Church history, 
That is all the justification a book 
about shrines needs—granted the stand. 
ard measure of publishing art. 
lar character in American life, the mo. 
toring vacationist, makes this volume 
particularly timely and _— serviceable, 
Many touring Catholics like to add de. 
votion to their pleasure by visiting 
shrines in the areas through which they 
pass. This book will make it easy for 
them. The author has mapped out vari- 
ous sections of the United States and 
Canada, indicated the location of 
important devotional centers in_ those 
places, and has provided an excellent 
text and picture story for each of them 


A popu. 


has 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC AL. 
MANAC, Edited by Felician A. Foy, 
O.F.M. 808 pages. Anthony’s Guild. 
$2.50. That part of the Catholic pub- 
lic already acquainted with the Na 
tional Catholic Almanac needs only be 
reminded that the 1954 issue is now on 
the market. The other segment needs 
to be advised that here is the Catholic 
equivalent of The World Almanac or 
Information Please Almanac. Research- 
ers have loaded it with facts of interest 
to Catholics, so that it truly lives up 
to the subtitle which its editors have 
given it, “The Up-to-Date Catholic Ref- 
erence Library in volume.” One 
would find it almost impossible to men- 
tion off-hand an item of Catholic inter- 
est which is not included. Economies of 
space and cost available to the almanac 
format have been wisely exploited. To 
the reader this means: the most Cath- 
olic information he can buy for the 
price. 


one 








Improving on Nature 


> The little boy was taking swimming 
lessons and was proudly reporting his 
progress to his father, who had _ just 
returned from a business trip. 
“I suppose 
fish now,” 
“Better,” 


can swim like a 
his father remarked. 
boasted the youngster. 
“Better?” asked his surprised par- 
ent. “Is that possible?” 
“Sure,” the boy scoffed, “J can swim 
on my back.” 


you 


—Fred Davidson 
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CATHOLIC GREETING CARDS ; 


Make $50.00 easy for yourself, Sodality, school or 
| club selling 100 boxes brand new popular Catholic all- 

occasion cards. 50 other superb money makers. Write | 
| for samples on approval. 


ROBINSON CARDS | 


| Dept. 707 Clinton, Mass. 


MAKE MONEY were's easy money 


FOR YOUR CHURCH, LODGE OR CLUB 

You can help Pepperel Mills introduce their new 

Rayon and Nylon blanket and earn large profits. 
Write for complete details: 


GARDEN STATE MERCHANDISE CLUB 
1404-B Broadway, Camden, N. J. 


GLASS DOMES 
Without Knob or Hook 
With hardwood base in Ebony, Walnut, 
Mahogany, Blonde finish to protect fig- 




















urines, wedding cake ornaments, etc. 
Each 
al - x 6” tall. 3.7 
4” dia. x 6” tall. 4.25 
4” dia. x 8” tall. 4.75 
5S” dia. x 7” tall. 6.00 
5” dia. x 9” tall. 6.50 
S¥2”" dia. x 11” tall. 7.50 
6” dia. x 8” tall. 7.50 
6” dia. x 10” tall. 8.00 
. Each Each 
6” dia. x 12” tall.11.00 8” dia. x 20” tall.22.00 
6” dia. x 14” tall.11.50 9” dia. x 18” tall.24.00 
7” dia. x 9” tall.10.50 10” dia. x 12” tall.15.00 
7” dia. x 11” tall.11.00 10” dia. x 15” tall.18.00 
75" dia. x 15” tall.15.50 12” dia. x 16” tall.27.00 
8” dia. x 10” tall.11.00 12” dia. x 20” tall.34.00 
8” dia. x 12” tall.13.00 13” dia. x 27” tall.48.00 
3” x 414," tall (with hook) for pocket watch. 4.00 
For 400 52" x 13° (without Base)... 5.00 
\ ote ” (without Base)... 8.50 
Day Clock 75%" x 15” (without Base). ..13.00 
Please remit with order. Sorry, no C.O.D.’s 
Chicago 40, 


4949 Sheridan Road 
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Trinity College for Women 


In beautiful Vermont 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Tuition $300 per year 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees - Teacher and Secretary 
Training - Music and Science 
Write to: Director of Admissions 

Trinity College 
Burlington, Vermont 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS 














Woonsocket, R. |. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 








Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 














COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


Resident and Day 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Liberal arts, sciences, business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher training. 


Spacious campus. Complete {facilities 
for student activities program 


Convent Station, New Jersey 





GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Fully Accredited. 
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HOW RED THE HERRING 


(Continued from page 55) 


tion on the grounds that it might tend 
to incriminate me. 

Q: Mr. Perlo, you understand that we 
have in our record evidence, sworn 
testimony, that you were a member, a 
leader of an espionage ring that was 
carrying on a substantial operation of 
transferring government secrets to So- 
viet agents during the war, and we called 
you down to give you an opportunity to 
put a denial into the record and thus 
lar you have refused to put a denial 
into the record about this very signifi- 
cant and very important evidence. 
Would you object now to answering 
the question as to whether or not you 
were a member of that ring that was 
transferring government secrets for the 
benefit of the espionage of Russians or 
the Communists? 

A: Well, I already refused to answer 
that question on the grounds that it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Q: Do you consider the North Korean 
government a people’s government in 
the sense that you use it here? 

A: Yes, I do. 

Q: Do you think China is fighting 
for peace? 

A: Yes, I think so. 

Q: You do not happen to have sons 
over in Korea, do you? 

A: No, but if I had 
Korea 

Q: I doubt if you would still think 
China is fighting for peace if you had 
a son in Korea. 

A: Yes. All my resentment would be 
against those who sent my son over to 
Korea, to die in a senseless war 7,000 
miles away from here which is directed 
against China. (Page 419—part 7.) 

Q: Do you know who invaded South 
Korea? 

A: Well, I don’t know that anybody 
invaded South Korea. I have. seen very 
powerful evidence indicating the pos- 
sibility that the shoe was on the other 
foot. 

Thus did one of the 
questions which he did 
tended to incriminate him. 

I rest my case. I appeal to reason. 
In the name of the 32,000 dead Ameri- 
can GI's; in the name of the maimed; in 
the name of wandering, homeless Ko- 
rean children; in the name of those 
who have died screaming for mercy in 
MVD prisons; in the name of the tens 
olf thousands of artists and intellectuals, 
who are always the first to be tortured 
and sent to slave camps so that those 
who can give voice and lyrics to the 
sounds of freedom are forever muted 
where Soviet bayonets have impaled 
the lives of whole nations—in the name 
of all these I appeal to reason against 
this treason. 


sons over in 
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Academy of St. Elizabeth 


Accredited Prep and general courses. Music, 
art, dramatics, sec’l. Spacious campus. Com- 
plete athletic program. 94th year. Catalog: 
Address 


Directress, Convent, New Jersey 








ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ preparatory school under Nor- 
bertine Canons. High school only. Limited en- 
rolment, resident or day. Public speaking, 
music, social activities. Moral and _ spiritual 
guidance. Complete sports program. For catalog 
and information write: 


Very Reverend Headmaster 
Box 8, Claymont, Delaware 














Immaculata 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary-of- 
the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited. 2-year transfer 
course in Liberal Arts. Terminal courses in Home Eco 
nomics, Secretarial Science, Art, Voice, Instrumental 
Music (inel. Harp). Social, educational and cultural ad- 
vantages of Nation’s Capital. Resident and day. Catalog. 


Registrar, Department S Washington 16, D. C. 








Georgetown Preparatory School 


Successful preparation for leading colleges and 
universities since 1789. Under Jesuit Fathers. 
Fully accredited. 7th grade through High 
School. 93 acres of campus and playing fields. 
Nine-hole golf course. Boys enjoy advantages 
of Washington. For catalog and view book 
address: Rev. Wm. A. Ryan, S.J., Headmaster, 
Box S$, Garrett Park, Maryland. Suburban to 
Washington, D. C. 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore 10, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for Women, 
conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
Courses leading to B.A. degree, with concentra- 
tion in Art, Languages, Literature, Sciences, 
Music, Social Studies, Speech, Mathematics, 
Philosophy and Theology. Workshops in Cre- 
ative Writing. Education courses leading to 
teacher certification. Pre-medical and labora- 
tory technician training. Full physical educa- 
tion program, including swimming. 
For Catalogue and Further Information 
Address the Registrar 


MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers since 1876. Scientific, 
Classical, Business, and Industrial Arts Courses. Accred- 
ited by Middle States Association and State of Maryland. 
All major sports—band-——extensive extra-curricular pro- 
gram. Directed study and play. 

Address: Headmaster, Mount St. Joseph High 

School, Box H, Baltimore 29, Maryland 











Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and 


LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school under 
Christian Brothers. Accredited college 
prep. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Com- 
plete facilities for spiritual development, 
intellectual progress. Senior ROTC. 
160-acre campus. 7ist year. 50 miles 
N.Y.C, Catalog. Box S, Oakdale, L. 1.. 
N.Y. 





is 








OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 
Syosset, Long Island, New York 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 7 a 12. School 
busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, 
and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 
School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P.M. 


Conducted by: 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 


Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 


Four-Year Course, leading to the De- 
gree of Arts, Science, Education 
LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girlse— 
A Chartered Regents High School— 
Commercial Electives. 

Resident and Day Students 











ACADEMY OF OUR LADY 
OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 

In foothills of the Ramapo mountains, 60 miles 
from New York City. Grades 9-12. College prepara- 
tory and Commercial courses. Study balanced with 
wholesome outdoor activities. Horseback riding, 
tennis, swimming, ice skating, skiing. Moderate 
rates. Dominican Sisters. 

For catalog address Sister Principal 

Box-S, Broadiea, Goshen, N. Y. 








ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Tuxedo Park, New York 
Founded 1847 
Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. One 
hour from New York. Fully accredited. Strong 
college preparation & general course. Art, 
music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 
Write for catalogue. 














College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 

















COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
Campus bordering Hudson River @ One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 


Address Secretary : 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
roms oy business, life. Character development and 
heal stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 
Catalog. 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
Liberal Arts A.B. Degree 
Pre-Professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 








SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Degrees: * Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 
and in Elementary Education 
2 ¢ Bachelor of Music 
Thirty miles east of Pittsburgh on the main line of 


the P.R.R. For catalogue and viewbook. address 
The Registrar. Box 23-S. 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


ecredited Liberal Arts college for women. 3.A., B.S., 
Ii. Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home economics, 
te training, pre-medicine, pre-law, 20 miles from 
. overlooking beautiful Chester Valley. Stimulating 
and sports program. Dramatic and musical produe- 
= with nearby men’s colleg Cheerful, homelike living 

























ts, fireproof buildings. Tool. Farm and dairy. 325- 
acre campus with lake for swimming and canoeing. mi- 
ducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 


Karly application advised. Catalog 
Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS NEW Y 
Westchester County 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
orly minutes from New York City. 





ORK 














MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women. B.A., B.S., 
B.M., M.A. degrees. Newly-completed multimillion 
dollar expansion program added to campus three beauti- 
fully modern halls of residence, fine arts and science; 
theater, and gymnasium with largest pool in the East. 
Liberal arts, vocational home economics, music (NASM. 
Acc.), art, secretarial, teaching (elementary, secondary), 
librarianship (ALA Acc.), drama, radio, psychology, 
social service, science, medical technology. Honor societies. 
Clubs, publications, sports. Catalog. Conducted by the 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 

Registrar, Marywood College, Box S, Scranton, Pa. 


Mount Aloysius 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Accredited. Middle States Liberal music, 
drama, art, secretarial, foreign-language secretarial, 
medical record librarian, pre-laboratory technology, home 
economics, merchandising Also college preparatory. 
Sports Social Sisters of Mercy. Catalog. 


DEAN, BOX S, CRESSON, PA. 


Assn. arts, 


Program. 





COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 

COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 

Resident and Day College for Women 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 

Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 
Address Registrar 











ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., 
Health and Physical 
with the Good Sa 


and B.S. in Music 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Hi _ Education of Women. 
: ucation. 
Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 
i maritan Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
In co-operation 
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MAIN ST., IRELAND 
(Continued from page 32) 

the chief sources of livelihood of the 
Naas people. But dominating all is the 
horse. Someone has said that all a Naas 
man asks of life is “a horse, a hound, 
and a half-one of Whiskey.” Whatever 
the truth of this, there is no denying 
that the principal topic of conversation 
here is the breeding, racing, and_back- 
ing of horses. And, of course, the hunt. 

Three miles outside Naas I came 
| upon the “Killing Kildares” gathering 
| for their first meet of the season. “Don't 
expect to see only our own people,” 
Mrs. Lawlor had warned me. “More 
and more strangers are moving in to 
take the place of the old families.” 

Among the strangers I saw film pro- 
ducer John Huston, who has become 
one of the most enthusiastic followers of 
the Kildare Foxhounds since he settled 
here about two years ago with his fam- 
ily. Another “foreigner” is the Master, 
bearded Major Beaumont, who, so they 
say, retreated here from England when 
| Mr. Churchill, to whom he is supposed 
| to be antagonistic, became a member of 
| his club. Mrs. Lilley, shoe millionaires, 
is another settler from abroad. “And 

why not?” say the local people. “Don't 
| the rich strangers bring money and em- 
| ployment to Naas?” 


| UT there were plenty of the old 

| B guard left to lead their horses care- 

| fully among baying,  white-and-tan 

| hounds that frosty morning. Among 

| them was the young Baroness de Roe- 

| beck, whose title dates back to that 
Scandinavian monarch who wished to 
reward a gallant family for their part 
in the Crusades. 

Today, Baroness de Roebeck fights a 
crusade of a different but also worthy 
nature. Every Friday morning finds her 
working with her band of helpers in 
the co-operative market which she estab- 








Las : 
| lished about eighteen months ago to 
| 





| 


| 


| 


secure for the smallholders of Naas an 
economic market for their produce and 
to provide for the Naas housewives eggs 
and poultry and vegetables and fruit at 
the lowest possible prices. 

The market is held in a rent-free shed 
in a lane leading from the Church of 
Our Lady and Saint David to the house 
of Father Doyle. Less than a_ stone’s 
throw away is Nas-na-Riogh Hotel, the 
hub of Mrs. Lawlor’s business activities 
and a port of call for all who travel 
the chief highway of Ireland. 

Here, then, are the four cardinal 
points which mark the contented peace- 
fulness of Main Street, Ireland: tower- 
ing church and vigilant priest, plain 
folk engaged in doing their best for 
their families, landowners lending a 
helping hand to their neighbors, honest 
endeavor crowned with success, as rep- 
resented by Mrs. Lawlor, First Lady of 
Naas. 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from page 4) 

an American Catholic or an American 
Protestant to say that he believes the State 
of Israel has a right to exist should not 
result in any such Americans being ac- 
cused of dual loyalty. I believe that the 
State of France has a right to be and that 
doesn’t make me a Frenchman, or give 
me a dual loyalty for France. I believe 
that China should be represented by 
Chiang and not by Mao, and even though 
I say this in lectures and in articles, I do 
not believe I can be accused of being 
either a Chinese or of dual loyalty. This 
is the kind of canard raised by the Blan- 
shards against American Catholics. They 
accuse us of superior fealty to Rome. You 
know what nonsense that is. Let us not 
be guilty of the same sort of thing. 

Harry W. FLANNERY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Epitor’s Note: The author of What Price 
Israel raised the question of the Zionist 
convictions of individual Jews rather than 
of Jewish organizations. 

As to the question of dual loyalty, we do 
not know of any Prime Minister of France 
or President of China who has made a 
declaration similar to those of Prime Min- 
ister Ben Gurion of Israel who declared: 
“Zionists in other countries ought to have 
the courage to stand up for the State (of 


Israel) even if their governments are 
against it.” .And again: “The basis of 
Zionism is neither friendship nor sym- 


pathy but the love of Israel, of the State 
of Israel. It must be an uncondi- 
tional love. There must be complete soli- 
darity with the State and the people of 
Israel.” 
This 
other 


is a direct demand to citizens of 
countries, not for divided loyalty 
but complete loyalty to Israel. Israeli of- 
ficials have made it clear that the “ingath- 
ering of exiles” to the State of Israel should 
include Jewish citizens of other countries 
and even the 5,000,000 Jews in the U.S. 


“Conscience and Cigarettes”’ 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

My only comment on your editorial 
would be as follows: As a research biolo- 
gist, I feel that I might be able to clarify 
the question of “proof” which has been 
raised by the Tobacco Companies in the 
controversy about cigarettes and lung can- 
cer. They say that the connection is not 
proved absolutely, and that is true; they 


say that some eminent scientists are still 
dubious about the connection, and that 
is true. What the average reader may 


not understand, however, is that the same 
could be said of practically every connec- 
tion in biology and medicine. The scien- 
list is sure of his facts, but as soon as he 
Starts connecting them up as cause and 
effect, he realizes that he is stating theories. 
Yet these theories may be of such plausi- 
bility that it would be a sin of imprudence 
to act against them except for extra- 
ordinary reasons. The connection between 
cigarettes and lung cancer is not disproved 
hy the fact that some people can smoke 
and not get lung cancer, or by the fact 
that some people get lung cancer without 
having smoked at all. Prudence, the 


April, 1954 










Write for: 
Beautiful, new 
Free Catalogue 
showing entire 
Clarin line in- 
cluding unique 
new folding 
tablet arm 
chair. 


The Clarin Kneeler Chair provides both 
seating and kneeling in one unit. Yet, 
since the built-in kneeler can be folded 
up into the frame, it can be used as an 
ordinary chair for seating only. Folds flat 
to 2” depth for fast, safe, non-wobbly 
stacking in minimum space. Choice of 
luxurious mohair or long-lived leatherette , 
upholstery. Many beautiful color 
combinations in famous, long-lasting 
baked enamel finish. Supremely comfortable 
for both sitting and kneeling. 


Offers Churches A Real Boon— 
This Exclusive Double-Purpose 
Folding Kneeler Chair 


Many uses: As a pew extender for emergency 
crowds... in the Sanctuary... as regular 
seating for dinners—lectures—entertainments. 





° Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 21, 
4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill. 





v 
ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE IN FOLDING CHAIRS 











Gilmour Academy 
College Tesemulaes School 


Fully accredited four year preparatory 
courses for resident and day students. 
Conducted by the Brothers of the Holy 
Cross, Notre me, Indiana. Beautiful 133- 
acre campus in suburban Cleveland with 
easy access to all social and cultural activ- 
ities. Excellent facilities. Small classes, in- 
dividual attention, counseling and guid- 
ance. Wide range of sports. 
Brother Laurian LaForest, C.S.C. 

Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 














MARIAN COLLEGE 


B.A., B.S. degree. Coeducation. Liberal arts, sciences, 
teacher training, pre-professional, business administra- 
tion, home-making, medical technology. Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Francis. Opportunities for initiative and 
leadership. Modern well-equipped buildings, new residence 
hall and gym. Spacious campus, woodlands, spring-fed 
lake. Swimming, riding, boating, and ice-skating. Inter- 
esting social program. Catalog. 


MARIAN COLLEGE 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Ind. 


IF & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 

















| SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WO@DS COLLEGE 


Young women live graciously, grow spiritually, 
Prepare for careers 

Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 

An accredited college; B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Music, 

art, secretarial, journalism, home economics, teaching, 


speech and radio. Interesting cultural, athletic, social 
| programs. Well-equipped buildings. Catalog. 
Box 44, SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 








MARYWOOD SCHOOL 


For girls, High School for resident and day stu- 
dents. Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. 
Fully accredited. Member of North Central Associa- 
tion. College Preparatory, General Academic, Music, 
Art, Home-Making courses, Gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. 


2116 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, III. 











SIENA HEIGHTS .Aztiex 
MICHIGAN 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Commercial Education; Home Economics; Teacher Train- 
ing; Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses; Two 
Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. Exceptional 
Opportunities in Art. 

Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 


For Further Information Address the Dean 








MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 

Boys—Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothers 

Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 

climate. Modern buildings including a large 

gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 

major sports. Accredited Junior High with 

Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 


For 











@ Degrees in Arts and Sciences . 


® Secretarial Work 
@ Physical Education . 
International Patronage 





BARRY COLLEGE OF MIAMI FLORIDA 


Conducted by Adrian Dominican Sisters 
@ School of Nursing ... Four-Year Collegiate Program 


Art, 
Technology, Music, Pre-Medics, Social Service, Teacher Training 


... Two-Year Terminal Course 
.. Major in Teacher Training 


Dietetics, Home Economics, Medical 


Address the Dean 
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For information 


please write 


CENACLE HOUSE 
OF RETREATS 


Eastern Province 
628 West 140th Street, 
x 9: 


New York 31, 
200 Lake Street, 


Boston 35, Mass. 
Lake Ronkonkoma, 
Long Island, N. Y. 
Wadsworth Street, 
Middletown, Conn. 
693 East Avenue, 
Rochester 7, N. Y. 


River Road, 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
George Hill Road, 


Lancaster, Mass. 


318 Lawrence Avenue East, 
Toronto 12, Ont., Canada 


268 West Tamaki Road, 
Auckland E. 2, New Zealand. 


Midwestern Province 
3288 North Lake Drive 
Wis. 


Mi'waukee II, 


513 Fullerton ’ 
WH. 


hicago 14, 


11600 soumeeet Boulevard, 


everiey Hills, 
Chicago 43, I. 


Spoede and Conway Drive, 
St. Louis 24, Mo. 


Batavia Road, 
Warrenville, 11. 


2321 Blaisdell Avenue, 
Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
5349 Fair Oaks Boulevard, 
Carmichael, Calif. 

3689 Selkirk Street, 
Vancouver 9, B. C., Canada. 
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virtue which St. Thomas calls the greatest 
of the moral virtues, and the one most 
necessary for human life, does not demand 
absolute certitude to be binding in con- 
science. A man will have to make up his 
own mind and conscience whether the 
relaxation he gets from smoking does more 
for his body than the smoke itself does to 
harm the body. But he doesn’t need to 
wait for absolute proof in order to do so. 
We certainly do not have the whole story 
on the connection between smoking and 
lung cancer, and later research may even 
change our picture of it, but if a man has 
|a responsibility to take care of the body 
God gave him, and if he has a responsi- 
bred to be prudent (not merely cautious) , 
then he cannot very well ignore the present 
| state of the question. 





JULIAN PLEASANTS 
LOBUND INSTITUTE 
UNIVERSITY OF NoTRE DAME 
Norre DAME, IND. 


Martha Raye: criticism 


Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

I agree with Miss Braun in her criticism 
of Martha Raye. She is vulgar, but the 
people responsi- 
ble for tagging 
her a great co- 
medienne are 
even worse. 

It seems that 
performers who 
live. good, de- 
cent lives are 
forgotten be- 
cause they 
aren't involved 
in distasteful 
publicity. 

If the spon- 
sors of “no good” shows received enough 
letters from the public showing their dis- 
approval of the talent and material, they'd 
j|soon give us shows that we wouldn't be 
ashamed to have the whole family watch. 

How about a big round of applause for 
the sponsors of “Mama”? 


| 
A. M. H. 
| 
i 








Ho, 
we 


| Riversipe, Conn. 


Mary’s Shrines—at home 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

This morning when my _ February 
| issue arrived, I noticed the title “Mary’s 
| Shrines” on the cover. 


Having very re- 
| cently returned from the Shrine at Guada- 
| lupe, I sat down in the midst of my un- 
washed breakfast dishes to read the article. 
Truly the European shrines undoubtedly 
are impressive, but surely we residents of 
a country dedicated in a special way to 
Our Blessed Mother should “toot our own 
| horn” a bit louder. Surely if more of us 
|in average circumstances knew how 
| economically we could make a Marian 
| Year Pilgrimage, the observation of the 
year could be a greater spiritual success. 
May I humbly suggest that you supple- 
ment Mr. Sherry’s article by another on 
our own shrines to Our Blessed Mother in 
the western hemisphere. 
Mrs. A. W. PaAppreNn 


| MONTROSE, MINN. 





Resurrection Rest Home 
FOR WOMEN 


Castleton-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
Open all year, ideal for rest, vacation and 
convalescent. Beautiful grounds overlooking 
the Hudson. Daily Mass 


SISTERS OF THE RESURRECTION 
Phone Castleton 7085 





MAKE 
Rosaries 


It’s easy Profitable. 

Send 10c (refunded first order) today 
for your complete catalog and 
instructions. 





Box 988 F 
Pittsfield, Mass. 









MADONNA 


Beautiful flower- 
decorated hand- 
made ceramic 
madonna. Highly 


glazed — china 
painted. 442" 
SS eee $2.00 


Postage prepaid with cash, 
check or money order. 
COD’s accepted. 


ROSE STUDIO, Topanga, Calif. Box 338 
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Best Selling Booklets . . 
THINKING WITH GOD 


Written for these 


times of tension 
and turmoil, this 
booklet provides 
“thought sketch- 
s” to help you in 
restful, tranquil 
prayer.” By Fr. 
Fidelis Rice, C.P 


64 pp. 5” x 7” es) 
CONFIDENCE IN GOD 


This booklet of 


“words of encour- 





iz ence in God 


agement” is still the 
best of our best 
sellers. Written to 
show that above 
everything God 
wants your love. 96 
pp. 3%" x 5%”. .25e 


Order NOW From 
THE SIGN com UNION CITY, N. J. 
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Best Book Buys for Fifty-four— 


THE PASSION PRAYER BOOK 


This Prayer Book ed- 

ited by the late Fr. 

Harold Purcell, C.P., 

has been a_ best-seller 

for over twenty years. It 
includes special Meditations 

on the Passion, in addition 

to prayers and devotions for 
Mass, the Sacraments, Benedic- 
tion, Litanies, etc. 384 pages. 
Pocket or Purse Size 3%” x 54%”. 


Printed on fine pa- 
per, in easy-to-read 
type. Offered in a 
choice of two bindings: 


No. 54—Blk. simulated leather, 


round corners, title stamped in 
gold, red under gold page edg- 
ings eis Swit $1.75 


No. 55—(Illustrated Here.) Cover is 

of genuine black Morocco leather, 
with round corners, title stamped in 
gold, gold page edges, boxed... .$¢2,50 





THE SAINT JOSEPH MISSAL 


For SUNDAYS For EVERY DAY 


- Both i 
With complete Masses a capa tate 
~d “ewe a Editions arrangement establishes 
” ~~ ‘ it as the Finest Daily 
year. Large clear type. Beautifully Missal. 1354 Pages 
Ordinary printed in Red iain as 
and Black. The Rosary Illustrated No. 810/13 — Black leather. 
in Full Color. a illuminated ne and gold 
in design stamped on cover, 
No. a ig “ gold edges, silk bookmarks, 
edges, gold stamped, book- b ese, 43 
mark (shown) ...... $2.50 FULL = $8.00 
COLOR No. 810/02—Black simulated 


No. 820/13 — Black leather, 
red and gold stamping on 
cover, gold edges, book- 


SEE occ seees snes ks $4.00 


leather. gold edges, gold 
stamping, silk bookmarks, 
boxed (shown) . $6.50 








No. 610/12—With 64 
colored illustrations 
by world-famous art- 





. . No. 710/13—DeLuxe Red Letter Edition, 
= ne leather. Words of Christ in Red. Black leather, 
see See eo d stamp- cover stamped in red and gold, bright 
ing. gold edges, gift gold edges, 15 full colored illustrations 
boxed ..... $12.50 of the Life of Christ, fine paper, book- 

mark . : $15.00 


No. 610/13—Black leather, gold stamp- 
ing, title design in red, bright gold 
edges, 54 colored illustrations. .¢9,50 
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MAIL ANY THREE OF THESE VALUABLE STAMPS 
SAVE 5. Ee aor ON THIS AMAZING racing OFFER! 


ERE’S wonderful reading for you! Just look 

at the books pictured on the stamps above. 

Any three of these volumes — with a total value 
of up to $27.50 in the publishers’ editions — can be 
yours for only $1.89 if you join the Family Reading 
Club now. Just cut out the three stamps that rep- 
resent the books you want, and enclose them with 
the coupon. Send no money! After your books 


ANY THREE 


OF THESE FINE BOOKS 


Yours for 
WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


PDP PPE LOD OL TD 


arrive, we will bill you only $1.89 plus shipping 
for all three. Your savings on this generous intro- 
ductory offer can be as high as $25.61 when com- 
pared to the publishers’ regular prices! Read, below, 
how the Family Reading Club operates and how it 
brings you the very finest new books at bargain 
prices. Then mail the coupon with three of the 
value-stamps shown above and join the Club today! 


only 


B°? 


ily Rea 


MAIL COUPON Now! 


et 


wee errr 


Ne peal 
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LOOK AT AMERICA by 
the Editors of Look 

Here is your America in a 
monumental _pictorama ! 
Almost 500 thrilling pic- 
tures, — © pages in gor- 
geous color. Exciting 
text. Size is 9” x 12”! 
Orig. pub. edition, $12.50. 


THE LADY OF ARLING- 
TON by Harnett T. Kane. 
‘ —" biography of 

Mrs. Robert E. Lee, who 
led a courageous life of 
heartbreak and glory as 
the wife of the man who 
became commander of the 
entire Confederate army. 


SET ALL AFIRE by Lowis 
de Wobl. A biography of 

. Francis Xavier from 
his student days in Paris 
and Rome to his life as a 
a in India, as a 
persecuted saint in Japan, 
and to his death off the 
coast of China. 


JUST FOR TODAY by 
James Keller. 365 superb 
page-long essays — each 
with its own confident, 
holy thought—illuminat- 
ing the spiritual reaches 
of God. A book that will 
help you find happiness in 
this troubled world 


THE GREATEST BOOK 
EVER WRITTEN by Ful- 
ton Oursler. A reverent 
retelling of the Old Testa- 
ment—the story of Adam 
and all the Biblical im- 
mortals in simple, beau- 
—_- written narrative 
form. Pub. edition, $3.95. 


PEACE OF SOUL by 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. 
Bishop Sheen shows us 
the laws of nature and of 
Grace, the true answer to 
war, sin, guilt; — = 
way to persona tical 
triumph of soul.” Pub- 
lisher's edition, $3.00. 


Thorndike-Barnhart DIC- 
TIONARY. Incorporates 
all the advances in dic- 
tionary-making achieved 
during che last century. 
Contains 80,000 entries, 
700 illustrations, 900 
pages. A must volume for 
the permanent library! 


AMY yanessonys 
OMPLETE OF 


ETIQUETTE. R pF. 
ly new gwide to gracious 
living in chese times . . . 
your way to be sure you are 
socially correct always, 
in all things. 700 pages! 
Pub. edition, $5.00. 


STILLMEADOW AND 
SUGARBRIDGE by Gladys 
Taber and Barbara Web- 
ster. A full year of de- 
lightful correspondence 
between the authors, de- 
scribing the joys and sor- 
rows of country living. Il- 
lustrated. Pub. ed., $5.00. 


SmeVELOPaniA OF 
COOKING by Meta Giv- 
en, The master cook book 

that gives you a delightful 
new approach to cooking! 
Contains 2,000 great reci- 
pes, hundreds o pictures. 
1700 pages. Orig. pub- 
lished in 2 vols. at $10.00. 


WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


Enclose 3 Stamps and Check the 3 Books You Want 


FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 4-SI, MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


Please send me-the three books I have checked at the 
right and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for all 
three. I enclose 3 stamps corresponding to the 3 books I 
have chosen. Also enroll me as a member of the Family 
Reading Club and send me, each month, a review of 
the Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege 
of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept 
any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special! 
members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
handling). There are no membership dues or fees, and 
I may accept as few as four selections or alternates 
during the coming twelve months. As a member, I will 
receive a free Bonus adh with each four Club selec- 
tions or alternates I accep 
SPECIAL NO- RISK GUARANTEE: 
If not delighted, I will return all books in 
7 days and this membership will be canceled. 





(Please print) 
Street and No. 


City. 





Zone. State. 
Same offer in Canada. Address Family Reading 
Club (Canada), 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont. 
er good only in U. 8. and Canada. 








( Amy Vanderbilt's 
Etiquette 


() The Greatest Book 
Ever Written 


(CD Just for Today 


( The Lady of 
Arlington 


(1) Look ot America 


(LD Meta Given’s Ency- 
clopedia of Cooking 


( Peace of Soul 
( Set All Afire 


(D Stilimeadow and 
Sugarbridge 


(DD Thorndike-Barnhart 
Desk Dictionary 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club brings you the best 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the pub * regular editions! 
Each month publishers submit books they 
believe will meet the 


few as four each year to retain your 
membership. All seteetions are new, com- 
plete, well-printed and well-bound. And 
Sees Deeke SS e Gebeaes 6 eee ae 
—ready to read 

p noone Up to 60% 





Pamily 
Club standards. Our Editors then select 
the book they can recommend most en- 
thusiastically. These are books which 
every member of your family can read— 
novels, biographies and inspirational 
by such outstanding authors as 
Thomas Costain, Fulton Oursler, Mar- 
jJorie Kinnan Rawlings, Darwin Teilhe 
and Bellamy Partridge. They are books 
you can safely leave where older chil- 
dren can read them if they 
hat Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review magazine which will 
come to your home each month. You pay 
postman nothing; your bill will be due 
later. It is not necessary to purchase a 
book every month—you may accept as 


FAMILY READING CLUB 


The h of books from the Club 
for only _ 89 each—instead of $3.00 to 
$4.00 in the publishers’ original editions 
—saves you from 35% to 50% on each 
book you accept. In addition, the Family 
Reading Club distributes an outstanding 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Club 
selections you take. When the value of 
the Bonus Books is figured in, you can 
save as much as 60% of your book dollars! 

Join Now — Send No Money 

If ow believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every 
member of your family, let us introduce 
you to the Rw 4 Reading Club NOW, 
while you can get your choice of ANY 
THREE of the wenderfal books described 
here — two as your FREE Membership 
Gift, and one as your first Club selection 
— for only $1.89! Send no money, just 
mail the coupon today with the three 
value-stamps (cut from this page) that 
represent the three books you want. 


© MINEOLA, NEW YORK 





